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I 


Pranam 


T. HE CITY OF CALCUTTA that welcomed move than eighty years ago 


an unnamed child on a May day gleaming with the golden glory of the sun, 
bade adieu to a world figure in a cloud-laden August evening. 


The land which he celebrated in his songs, the land that thrilled to his 
evangel of love and desire, of joy and suffering, the land that saw in him a seer 
out of the storied past built up in the heroic mould of an earlier creation— 


this land mourns her most resplendent son of modern times. 


The world which saw in this poet, this artist, this philosopher, another 
Prophet from the East with the message of Peace on Earth and Goodwill to 
Men, the world which found in him and renewed through him faith in the 
eternal verities,—this world has come forward to share in India’s sorrow, to 


share India’s loss. 


In this sorrow shared by millions, in this sympathy felt by friends to 


whom he made us known, may it be given unto us to find consolation ! 


But men are we, and to-day we are not ashamed of the tears that flow 
unbidden from our eyes. Many of us are what we are because he lived. We 
have drunk deep out of the fount of his poesy and songs. We that had loved 
him, followed him, honoured him, lived in his mild and magnificent eye, learnt 
his great language, caught his clear accents and made him the pattern of our 
lives,—we found expressed in him and through him our deepest feelings, our 


soaring dreams, our highest aspirations. 


From our life a light and a sweetness has departed. Our empty hearts, 
our sorrow of separation will from now on gaze in silence all night from star 


to star ; our pangs of sorrow will be carried in our dreams, in our wakeful hours. 


But we may not sorrow for long. Our Master had sung of flowers, of 
flowing waters, of the light that never was on sea or land but he brought also 
into the placid tranquillity of Indta’s life a sword that smote at wrong and 
injustice. This sword flashing as a flame has dispelled from Gur eyes the film 


of weakness of resolve, driven from our hearts fear and feebleness. 


In our sorrow we may not forget the duty the Master has laid on us—te 
redeem India and to cleanse the war-worn world with the peace that has been 
India’s quest through ages. Our tear-stained souls seek strength and guidance. 
from his undying spirit—to which as to the abiding memory of his effulgent 
presence here on earth we render our reverent ‘pranam’. 


—Epitorial yrom THE “CaLcuTya Muwicira, Gazerrx’’, 
August 9, #941. 


The Last Days 


of Rabindranath 


RECORD OF A VISIT TO SANTINIKETAN 


By 


BUDDHADEVA BOSE 


A Rainbow of Song 


HEN we .visited Santiniketan in last May 
Rabindranath had just completed the eightieth 

vear of his life in the shadow of a serious illness and 
amid the rejoicings of the whole of Bengal. We 
had heard that his suffering was acute and that his 
powers were failing hith, and were, therefore, 
wondering how we would find him. Perhaps, he 
would speak no more than a few words, perhaps it 
would not be possible to sit at his feet with the old 
easy confidence. But all these misgivings were dis- 
pelled when we saw him. On the day of our arrival 
we saw him at dusk. He was sitting out in the open 
verandah, and he seemed tired and weak, as if faded 
out in the shadows of approaching night. When we 
saw him next morning he was sitting in the covered 
south verandah. He was wearing a yellow cloth but 
his upper garment was white, and by his side lav a 
plate with a little heap of bel flowers on it. Yes, 
his face was emaciated and his flame-like complexion 





—Arriving at the Opening Ceremony of the “Cheena- 
Bhawan’' (The Hall of Chinese Learning) at Santt- 
niketan on April 14, 1937 


Copyright phota: S. Shaha 


pale. But when one looked at the wrist or the fist, 
one could still get a glimpse of the massive splendid 
body, solid with bone and muscle. Gone were the 
lovely locks that had always rolled down his neck 
like a lion’s mane, but the head was still as beautiful 
with its long, white curls parted in the middle. It 
seemed to me that his eyes had lost their piercing 
gaze, for it was with a gentle and tender look that 
his eyes rested on somebody. For this reason, he 
did not seem any longer to resemble a Mughal 
emperor, there was rather a subtle affinity with the 
portraits of Tolstoy in old age. Never before was 
even Rabindranath so beautiful. Perhaps the burden 
of age and the torments of a disease were both 
necessary to achieve this beauty. The only poem 
which Bernard Shaw ever wrote was a gift to Ellen 
Terry on her birthday. ‘How is it’, Shaw wondered, 
‘that while we all get older with every year, Ellen 
gets younger?’ One had only to look at the 
portraits of Rabindranath from boyhood onwards to 
be convinced that the older he grew, the more 
beautiful he became. Even a few years ago his face 
shone with a dazzling brilliance, every other face 
in crowded meetings would instantly pale the 
moment he entered. That, too, was beautiful, but 
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-Arriving at the opening ceremony of the “Hindi- 
Bhawan'’ (The Hail of Hindi Learning) at Santi- 
niketan on Jaunary 31, 1939 


Copyright photo: S. Shaka 
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—From a photo taken in 1939 at the Baranagar house of Prof. Prasanta Mahalanobis where the Poet usually 
stayed in recent years on his visits to Calcutta 


the soft twilight-glow that plays on his face today 
is perhaps the highest point that hcauty can reach. 
But who would have said that he was ill! The 
moment we entered he started talking. His voice, 
we noticed, was fainter than ever before but his talk 
as splendid. He rested from time to time but never 
groped for a word, for the right word was always on 
his lips. He looked him as he 


straight before 
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—With Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru who performed the 
opening ceremony of the “Hindi-Bhawan"’ 
at Santiniketan 
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talked, but now and then cast sidewise glances at 
the listeners which did not, however, interrupt the 
flow of talk. That dav he talked continuously for 
over an hour; we were bathed in an incredible, 
marvellous stream in which painting and music, life 
and literature, humour and tenderness were all 
blended in rich profusion and admirable proportion. 
He ill! Who could have thought of that! This 
luminous intellect, this passionate interest in all the 
great and little things of life, this kingly mastery 
over language—our hearts refused to associate all 
these with decay or infirmity.of any kind. Vet, he 
was ill, very much so. His disease was not only 
painful, it involved many little annoyances, too. 
Common men—and even many of those who are not 
so common—would have grown ill-tempered, harsh 
and slack, they would have gradually withdrawn 
from the external world and soon reached a point 
at which nothing but the disease matteted, for we 
have heard that even geniuses.are unable to think 
of anything except the toothache when a tooth is 
really aching. But there was not the slightest stain 
in Rabindranath’s personality, the diamond was still 
flawless. He talked on all subjects, but never about 
his illness. So much so, that he always avoided 
words like ‘illness’ or ‘disease’. All that he said was 
that he was ‘tired’ or that his ‘body-machine had gone 
out of order’. As if it wasn’t anything serious! 
In his thoughts, his behaviour, in the conduct of his 
daily life nothing was loose, nothing shabby, nothing 
disorderly. Only two or three persons. were allowed 
to nurse him intimately:..As-the strain on them was 
heavy there was an: attempt to introduce new hands, 
but he was extremely reluctant to be tended by 
strangers or even by friends who were new to the 
task. The truth perhaps was that the very idea of 
being personally attended to was repellent to him 
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and had always been so. Now, it was truce, he had 
perforce to depend on others for most things and 
though he tolerated this situation just because it 
could not be heJped, he wished to restrict the number 
of his nurses to as few as possible. Perhaps the 
very fact that he had got to be served in that way 
hurt his taste and feelings. A middle-aged professor, 
who had spent the last thirty years of his life at 
Santiniketan, once remarked that in his long career 
he had observed Gurudeva’s anger only on two 
The first time was when there was dirt 
And on 


occasions, 
on the plate in which his food was served. 
another occasion he had happened to notice one of 
the teachers lying in the verandah of his cottage 
while two young pupils were massaging his body. 
‘Gurudeva was furious, we had never seen him like 
that’. We heard many other stories, each of which 
showed that, suffering as he was from a long and 
obstinate disease, his exquisite sensitivceness was 45 
There were brilliant flashes of 
was terrible and 


wide awake as ever. 
wit even when the physical pain 
there was a general feeling of apprehensive gloom. 
As a patient he was very quiet, but not very docile, 
perhaps.. He hated lying down in hed and had to 
be coaxed to retire. They would tell him that he 
must sleep now, and he would close his eyes while 
When the command 
was more emphatically repeated he would lic. still 
and say, ‘Well then, I will now think. You can do 
all else, but you can’t rob me of my thoughts’. 
Doctors and nurses can do no more than help the 
body in combating disease, but there is no external 
remedy for the infection that a disease spreads to 
the mind, and in that field Rabindranath won every 
battle entirely on his own strength. 

As we came out after secing and hearme him, 
every time we felt anew that our whole lives had 
been blessed. His ta’k was a rainbow of song, a 
symphony of colour. It was manna to the sensual car 
as well as a charmer of the spirit. His 
mastery over the Pengali language could not be 
What 
flew from his lips was exactly the language he used 
later prose works, and he beat all 
characters in the power of presenting a most com- 
monplace thing in an extraordinary mannei. As the 
words flowed, similes and metaphors blossomed like 


his feet would move to and fro. 


infinite 
comprehended unless one heard him talk. 


in his his 


flowers, and there were sudden flashes of humour 
at the most unexpected moments. Many are familiar 
with his perfectly rounded golden voice and his firm 
vet delicate style of pronunciation ; as a matter of 
fact, Bengali seemed to be a more powerful and 
much sweeter language when Rabindranath spoke it. 

At that time we found Rabindranath occupying 
a sttite on the ground floor of Udayan. 
faced south. 


The rooms 
Since his illness in 1940 he had become 
somewhat sensitive to heat, and so an air-conditioning 
plant had been installed in his bedroom. Not a large 
room, it was. Along the wall on one side. was a 
long table with rows of bottles, phials and glasses 
on it. A bed, an easy chair, a few books in a little 
book-case and a few leather-covered backless cane 
seats for visitors—these were all the furniture. On 
the walls were two of his own pictures, a drawing 
of a horse by the Chinese painter Ju Peon and a 
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Japanese cloud-scape. There was another, and a still 
smaller room, and that was all. The whole of the 
world, all the hills and plains and seas, cities, rivers 
and forests, all multitude and all solitude had con- 
verged in a couple of rooms with a verandah on either 
side. Such were the Poet’s last days. 


‘I Sing of the New’ 


HE last chapter of Rabindranath’s life was fit 
material for an epic poem. We saw in him a 
king who, after having conquered the world and 
spent the days of his life in the fullness of opulence, 
had been deprived of all by one stroke of crooked 
The kingdom was still his and his spirit was 
ever a king’s, but all means of communication 
between the king and his kingdom were being 
closed down. He had all, and yet he had nothing. 
His genius was tirelessly active and his creative 
impulse urgent, but those little mechanisms of the 
body without whose help no art can take tangible 
shape were refusing to co-operate. The poet who 
had refused to close the doors of the senses and sit 
in meditation had to feel those very doors being 
closed one after another. His sight was very weak, 
and when he read, which he did with great difficulty 
and greater persistence, he had to hold up the page 
very close to his cyes. His hearing was feeble and 
his fingers were so exhausted that he could no longer 
hold a brush, and even the pen refused to obey. 
Friends told us that on one occasion he had remarked, 
‘There was no end to the gifts I received from the 
hand of God, and now He is taking them back one 
hy one. I had hoped to spend the last days of my 
life in painting pictures but that, too, has been taken 
awey.’ Crowds of pictures haunted him, but he 
could not give any of them a local habitation and a 
name, the phantoms returned to limbo. The mind was 
glowing but the fingers were numb. From his heart 
rose tunes which the voice could not capture—the 
stream of music was wasting itself in the same lethal 
weters where his unborn paintings were drowned. 
Cf all the arts he had practised his best-beloved was 
the art of song, and his singing days seemed at last 
to have been over. One afternoon it rained and 
after the shower we went to see the Poet in the 
evening. On entering Rathi Babu’s drawing room 
we noticed many records of Rabindranath’s songs 
lying scatterec and were told that the Poet had just 
been listening to them. We found him in the little 
back room reclining on his usual easy-chair, looking 
ill and weak, which he seldom did. ‘I was just 
trying to evoke a song of the rains’, he said. ‘But 
TI can’t do it any longer’. 

And what about his life’s constant companion— 
his writing? The man who, since boyhood, had 
been writing millions of words in verse and prose 
could not hold the pen in the last months of his life 
and found it difficult even to put a signature. And 
yet the stream of words was ceaseless, all poems 
right up to those published in Janmadine were com- 
posed in his own hand, but after that he had 
perforce to abandon calligraphy. Finally he took to 
dictating and was not easily pleased with the draft. 
A single manuscript was revised many times over 
and still he remained doubtful whether he had really 


fate. 
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1938 
Aug. 24 


been able to put 1t across We found him strangely 
modest about his own writings However severe 
might be the oppression of failing flesh, he could 
never tolerate any looseness in his work What a 
perfect work of art was Galpa-Salpa, the delightful 
book im prose and verse he had just published, 
ostensibly for children One noticed a condescending 
tone 1n most reviews of his recent works, as if the 
reviewets wanted to implv that all this was 200d 
enough for the old man in failing health This 


1939 
Aprit 14 


patronising attitude was an insult not only to the 
works themselves but to the Poet’s personality. He 
was as critical about his own works as he was lenient 
about others’, and 1t was possible that nothing that 
he had written of late had completely satisfied him 
That 1s the reason why he did not feel it beneath 
him, as he might well have done, to notice the 
remarks of critics, but, on the contrary, rather 
wished to hear what they said At the same time, 
he did not want half-hearted, meaningless praise, 
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nor did he care about being mentioned in a tone of 
awe ; what he wanted te know was whether he had 
been able to do it. And in this lay his humility. 
Of course, he might not have bothered, he might 
just as well have thought that people were bound 
to accept whatever Rabindranath wrote. But to his 
last day he did not think of his reputation as an 
established fact, and that was why each of his new 
works was suffused with the enthusiasm of the new 
writer. Because he was born anew with each new 
book, he could claim new fields of fame each time. 
In the song he had composed for his last birthday 
celebrations he had once again evoked the new and 
said, ‘Let it appear again, the first auspicious 
moment of my birth’. This was not mere effusion, 
for these words contained the basic truth of his 
literary life. 


It struck us that, immeasurably famous as he 
was, Rabindranath had acquired an immeasurable 
humility and wanted to know whether he had really 
been able to be of any use to his country. The man 
who had created Bengal had to ask whether Bengal 
had accepted him. He wanted to feel sure, before 
he took his leave, that all that he had done had not 
been in vain He had accepted with a good grace 
the numerous felicitations that had poured on him 
on the occasion of his last birthday, for in all these, 
he had simply seen the fact that he had been 
accepted by the whole of his country. ‘You have 
nat booed me, that is what they do in our country’. 

4 = 
The Lord of Life 


HEN we arrived Rabindranath had just finished 
writing a short story. Many other stories— 

new both in form and content—might have come 
from him if there were a process by which one could 
write as ane thought. The second part of Yogaoga 
lay completely thought out im his mind, and it was 
thaglling when he told us the story one mormng 
This wonderful story never crossed the limits of the 
world ef thought, and a great novel perforce remains 
unfinished. For it was not possible for him to 
updertake a tong work, and so he was making 
rhymes yarns for children and working at poems 
and literary essays, while a short story was suddenly 
released ér a malediction against this war-torn insane 
civilisation came down in terrific fury, And this 
was’ how'he satisfied, as best as he could, the infinite 
yearnings of tremendour power. Hew, much more 
cruel than physical suffering was this conflict of 
flesh aad spirit! His was a tormented life during 
thé” lade months, a, in ‘ite + contradiction 
between thougtit and action, t imagination anid per- 
formance. At any rate, it should have. been so, 
thomii. ‘no trace of it appéared om, the surface, On 
tie eantrary, he was the picture of pérfeet peace. 
He had nothing of the catastrophic agony of a deaf 
Beethoven. You would have found him completely 
self-contained, but not at all indifferent. His eyes 
were always open to the immense spectacle of life, 
and he was ever the first to challenge the insolence 
of power when it threatened to violate truth and 
justice. But, as regards himself, he seemed to have 
accepted all inflictions with a luminous serenity. 
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He never complained. He never sighed. It was 
with an elfm touch of humour or with a fairy-like 
gentleness that he mentioned his own infirmity. If 
his heart was lacerated by agony, his heart alone 
was aware of it, and none else. 

All the same, Rabindranath’s imprisoned life 
was not a lesser tragedy than Beethoven’s deafness. 
He loved to see. A few years back we had once 
heard him say, ‘Now I do nothing else, I only see’. 
How often had he spent the hot mid-days at Santi- 
niketan, when every other inmate was resting within 
closed doors, sitting in an open verandah and gazing 
insatiably at the plains rolling out to the horizon. 
Every day he had watched the hour when the rosy 
dawn was born out of night’s dark womb; he had 
plunged deep in the darkness of the rainy season 
and drunk his fill of moonlight. And in the end 
he was prisoner in an artificially cooled dark room 
and had to ask, suddenly starting from sleep, ‘Is it 
day or night?’ The moonlight was no more than a 
shadow and clouds were invisible. In his world, 
day and night had been shorn of their multi-coloured 
garments and the cycle of seasons played no more. 
The chorus of joy that birds sang every morning in 
the ancient trees of the ashrama did not reach his ear, 
the rain pattered and the leaves murmured without 
breaking the silence of his world. Nature reached 
him in faint glimpses, in shadows and whispers, and 
in imagination. There had never been a man so fond 
of variety as he was: he had never been able to 
reside for many months at a stretch in the same place, 
nor live in the same house for long. He had spent 
his days in every manner of place and dwelling and 
had been a tireless traveller, too. And in the last 
days it was not easy even to move from one room to 
another, and travelling, of course, was out of the 
question. Chained as he was, perhaps his mind 
dwelt on the hills and plains, cities and rivers of 
all lands, and it was certain that he was haunted by 
memories of the Padma and by a desire to return to 
his beloved river. ‘You belong to the shores ef the 


Padma,’ he told us, ‘and have just seen Kopai that 
flows here! Here it is nearly as dry and hard as 
Rajputana. How far from Padma have I strayed.’ 


Perhaps the thought would suddenly flit across his 
mind that he would feel better if he went down to 
the sea. But the Padma was far away and the sea 
farther still. Well then, he created variety for him- 
self in that single room. The arrangement of the 
furniture of the room was altered every day, his 
easy-chair faced different directions, and we did not 
find the room arranged in the same manner an two 
consecutive days. Even this proved that Rabindra- 
nath was as great an artist in life as in literature. 
Not only the entirety of his life, but his mode of 
daily living was a perfect work of art. One had to 
come to Santiniketan 1o understand what a great 
concept of life he had actually realised, for here his 
life was indeed like a king’s and when I say ‘king’ 
I mean it in its largest sense. 


‘Give me, oh, give me 
My kingdom, my power, my glory, 
Not the daily bread alone’— 
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cried D. H. Lawrence. It is possible that the 
tormented Lawrence would at last have been content 
if he had come to Santiniketan, for here, in the 
person” af Rabindranath, he would have seen the 
true image of the lord of life. 


Since his iliness, Rabindranath slept very little 
and slightly. Fantastic dreams frequented him, and 
he talked in his sleep. He woke up by two o’clock 
in the morning and could not sleep again. Then he 
started talking or dictated some literary work. One 
day I sent him in writing some questions regarding 
the inter-relation of history and literature. I did not 
hope for more than that he would say a few words 
on the subject, but when we went to him the next 
morning the first thing he said was: ‘What a lot of 
silly questions! Here you are’. Saying this, he 
handed over to me an essay in Mrs. Rani Chanda’s 
handwriting. He had started work after waking 
from sleep and had got an essay ready before we had 
woken from ours. A couple of days later he found 
it inadequate and added another and a shorter essay. 
You might have asked him to do seemingly absurd 
things in the way of literary composition; it was not 
in him to say ‘No’ to any suggestion, and you would 
at least have come away with a gracious smile and 
an assurance that he would think it over. There 
wasn’t any question to which he _ could 
immediately reply and there wasn’t any topic which 
he did not eagerly discuss. Here was a man who 
was always ready, always interested, and neve 
bored. He had combined endless toil with endless 
leisure. In one sense, every day of his life was a 
holiday, and in another, there had never been a 
single ‘off’ hour in his mental workshoy 


not 


Leave-Taking 


E had not seen him in his youth and wer 
born when he was middle-aged, and so we 
hungrily listen when our elders talk about those 
vanished days. As a race, we do not care to write 
autobiographies or memoirs, but luckily Rabindra- 
nath’s childhood and youth have been preserved for 
us in some of his own books. A day will come when 
these works will be minutely read and people with 
beating hearts will search those pages for a glimpse 
of him. Little bits will be put together, recons- 
tructed, and thus a final image of him will he 
stamped on the minds of future generations of 
Bengalis. But we who have seen him, and were 
able to go and sit at his feet—how are we to measure 
this incomparable good fortune! One got drunk cn 
his greatness. He was one of the world’s greatest 
men ; he towered far above any other figure in the 
present-day world, and in the whole world’s history 
how many arte there who may rank with him! One’s 
first reaction to seeing him was a feeling of enchant- 
ment. One gazed at him and pondered over all that 
he had written and done, and one was so over- 
whelmed that the breathing seemed to stop. Who 
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else could put us into this ecstasy of adoration! In 
whom else could we taste human greatness in so full 
a measure ! 


On the day we departed we saw the Poet in 
sick-bed. Little did I imagine what I would have 
to see. It was itself a shock to step into his room 
after the brilliant. afternoon light spread all ever sky 
and land. For the room was dark as night, lit only 
by a table-lamp burning in a corner. The Poet was 
reclining in what seemed to me an enormous easy- 
chair, propped up by several pillows. He was quite 
still and his eyes were closed. A young doctor and 
one of his secretaries were attending. As we entered 
he half opened his eyes and faintly uttered a few 
words. His right hand began to rise in blessing over 
our heads but dropped half way. I have not the 
words to say how I felt at the moment. It was as if 
the heart had received a sudden blow, I felt choked 
and overcome by a sort of stupor so that I could not 
even have a full gaze at him. We could breathe 
freely only when we came out into the open. The 
immortal poet was a constant companion of this 
golden blaze of light while the frail earthen vessel 
lay imprisoned in a closed room. 





—The last appearance at the Santiniketan Mandir on 
April 14, 1940 (Bengali New Year Dav, 1347) when 


he conducted the service 
Copynght photo 
by S Shaha 
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“Hindusthan Standard” 
—After two months in bed since he was brought down, seriously tll, from Kalimpong on September 29, 1940, 


he was taken to Santiniketan on November 18, 1940 


his photo was taken at Howrah Station inside the 


railway carriage 


Last Days With Gurudeva 


By 
AN ASRAMITE 


HOUGHTS and feelings crowd in upon me im a 
painful confusion as I look back over the last 

few weeks. It seems unbelievable that he, fiom the 
warmth of whose presence we drew our inspiration, 
our strength, our joy, is no longer with us. We 
had taken that warmth for granted, as we take the 
warmth of the sun for granted—the sun after whom 
he was so appropriately named. Yet we knew that 
for all his god-like qualities, he was but mortal and 
would one day pass away; but being »o human 
ourselves, the knowledge that the end was inevit- 
able has in no way helped to abate the shock. Nor 
does the knoweldge that the loss is common to the 
whole nation, make it any the less for any one-of us. 
As the mind revives and tries to readjust its 
poise, after the first impact of grief has subsided, 
swarms of memories, winged with a variety of 
sentiments, assail one. Wonder that so rare a being, 
at once so majestic and so exquisite, should actually 
have lived in our midst ; gratefulness that we were 
privileged to be near him and to have listened to his 
great utterance ; shame that we did not sufficiently 
strive to be°worthy of that privilege; regret at 
innumerable opportunities lost, never to be re- 
covered ; anger at our own unworthiness ; self-pity 


at our now orphaned state ; and many other feelings 


which I cannot define 


And yet indulgence in sorrow 1s nol wholesome, 
and men must learn to subdue it without turning 
hard-hearted. He taught us that lesson over and 
again, both by his noble words and by his own 
brave example. During the last few months, Death 
had snatched away, one after another, several of 
his dearest companions and associates. Charhe 
Andrews and Surendranath Tagore, Kalimohan 
Ghosh and Gourgopal Ghosh and that exquisite 
singer of his songs, ‘‘Khuku’’? (Amita Sen),—he had 
loved them all and, while they lived, had constantly 
thought of them. (How touching it was to see him 
put aside his important literary work and turn over 
the leaves of his books on Homoeopathic or Bio- 
chemic medicines whenever he heard that one of us 
in the Asrama was ill!) But when news of each 
death was broken to him, he uttered not a word of 
complaiut, withdrew into himself, and emerged, 
unshaken, a tower of strength to us all. 


“Far as I gaze at the depth of Thy immensiiy, 
I find no trace there of sorrow or death or 
separation, 
Death assumes its aspect of terror 
And sorrow tts pam 
Only when, away from Thee, 
I turn my face towards my own self.’’ 
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So he sang in one of his songs translated by him- 
self after Andrews’ death. 


But though we drew our strength from him to 
the last, it was most painful to watch him struggle 
with his own physical suffernng. Only those who 
attended on him day and night during those days 
could have any idea of the ruthless siege which the 
forces of death were slowly laying round him, of 
the acute mental suffering, natural to a semsitive 
spirit, as he felt his marvellous instruments of sight 
and sound grow feeble from day to day, of his battle 
with his own mind as he resigned himself to the 
condition of physical helplessness in which he lay 
exposed. How poignant and true are the lines 
written on the day before the operation ! 


“Sorrow’s dark night, again and again, 


has come to my door. 


A moving screen of varied fears— 
Death’s skilful handiwork wrought im 


Scattered gloom.”’ 
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April 14 


ND yet during the whole course of this illness, 
which never really left him since the attack 

first laid him prostrate in September last, not once 
did he betray signs of morbidity or despair, and, 
what is truly amazing, he never lost his keen interest 
in things and events in the world outside. How 
excited he was when told of Miss Rathbone’s open 
letter to the Indians. His physical condition was 
causing concern even at that time, and we were quite 
frightened of his excitement as he dictated the reply. 
“Y do not care,” he said, ‘‘what our British masters 
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and their loyal henchmen in India will think or say 
about me. I must speak out what I feel... .. ue 
And as he related how he had seen half-starved 
women and children stir up puddles of mud for a 
handful of drinking water, his voice broke down and 
tears streamed down the corners of his eyes. Later 
on when he was told that the general public, in 
appreciating his reply, had recalled his histeric letter 
to the Viceroy ove: the Jalhanwalla Bag tragedy, he 
smiled and remarked, ‘So the people haven't 
forgotten !’’ 


Deeply and passionately as he loved and felt for 
his own people, his love and interest were not 
confined to them. He brooded over the outcome of 
the piesent war and worried over the fate of the 
innocent millions of all nations who had been 
dragged into the war as its victims, for no fault of 
their own. In particular, his sympathies went out 
to the Chinese and the Russians. He had hopes 
that the great social experiments of the latter would 
one day change the face of civilization all over the 
earth. Though he rejected much that he found 
cruel in the Communist philosophy, he was greatly 
impressed by the spectacle of a civilization, the 
benefits of whose achievements were equally enjoyed 
by all its people. He wished the Russians well in 
the war and was depressed whenever he read of 
teverses on their front. Nor, despite his sympathy 
with the other side, did he ever think of the 
Germans and the Japanese as the sole and un- 
mitigated villains in the drama. The world—he had 
never tired of repeating years before the present 
burst-up—was caught in a trap set by certain 
tendencies in the modern civilization which were 
being encouraged and patronised by the governing 
classes in practically all the countries of the world. 
The cure of the evil must be something more 
fundamental than merely exterminating this people 
or that. 
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N the midst of these big problems and of his own 

literary activity, which did not cease till the day 
of the operation in Calcutta, he constantly thought 
of his beloved Santiniketan and its little affairs. 
How happy he looked when he was told that the 
general kitchen had been thoroughly renovated and 
considerably extended and that under a new 
manager both the cooking and the serving of food 
had also greatly improved! ‘‘I hope they are using 
more ghee than oil,’’ he said and went on to regret 
that it was not possible for him to see the new 
arrangements for himself. When it was suggested 
that it might be possible to take him round the new 
sights in the Asrama after his return from Calcutta, 
when he would be much better, he seemed pleased. 
A few days before he left for Calcutta, he sent for 
a copy of Subhdshitaratna Bhaindagaram from the 
Library and himself marked down the Sanskrit slokas 
(even though his eyes troubled him a great deal) 
and sent for Pandit Nitaibenode Goswami and 
explained to him how he wanted the slokas to be 
taught to the children. Nor did he forget to remind 
him of this the day before he left. 


Suddenly he asked ‘‘Who is teaching Bengali 
in the School these days? I hope some one who 
truly loves literature and has a real sense of rasa— 
and not a mere erudite pedant. The children must 
catch the feeling of the sound from the voice of the 
teacher.’’ He went on to explain how he used to 
lose himself in joy when teaching little children. 
His voice became hoarse as he added, ‘‘But I can 
no longer teach them myself, nor supervise.’’ 
Immediately he was annoyed with himself and 
murmured, “I don’t know how I have become so 
weak that I can hardly talk without my voice 
betraying me.”’ 


He saw to it himself that jars of lozenges or 
boxes of chocolates were always kept in his room at 
hand for little boys and girls, who never went to 
his room without coming out with one. Not even 
pariah dogs were excluded from his kindness. One 
of them managed to make himself an honoured 
inmate of Uttarayana by the simple process of 
seeking shelter under his chair. Each morning it 
would come and obstinately stand near him until he 
touched its head with his hand, when it would either 
sit down near his chair or a little further away. 
Nor did he forget to immortalise that dog in one of 
his poems. Lalu is still fed twice and is as well 
taken care of as any other pet. 


His sense of humour never deserted him. His 
nurses and attendants will treasure as their greatest 
reward the kindly witticisms and pleasantries that 
he constantly exchanged with them. He could never 
get over his amusement at being fed on Glaxo, and 
would refer to himself as a ‘‘Glaxo baby’’. As he 
could take nourishment only in very small quantities 
which would gradually be increased, his amusement 
was very great when he was told that the dose 
prescribed for him was the same as for a two-month 
old baby. Since then each time Glaxo was served, 
he would enquire, ‘‘How many months old am I 
today ?”’ 


Saturday, Sept. 13, 1941 





—He saw to it himself that jars of lozenges or 
boxes of chocolates were always kept in his room 
at hand for little boys and girls 
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Next to children, .I think, he loved the trees. 
During the summer vacation, when the scarcity of 
water in the wells had become a serious menace, he 
was much distressed at the fate of the trees. ‘‘Have 
you a mahua tree in your garden?’’ he would 
suddenly enquire. “If not, then you must plant 
some. When they grow, you will find how Santhal 
women always gather under them.’’ He who was 
so reluctant to take any nourishment and would not 
touch the most carefully prepared delicacies, how 
eagerly and excitedly like a child he picked out and 
nibbled at a jam ( @tT4) when a bunch of them was 
brought to him from ‘‘his own tree’’ at the back of 
“Shyamali’”?! He kept the bunch near him and 
would tempt others: ‘‘Just taste one and see how 
sweet my jams are!’’ 


He was very keen during those last days that 
the birthday jayanti of Abanindranath Tagore should 
be fittingly celebrated at Santiniketan. At all hours 
of the day he would send for Rathi Babu* or Suren 
Babut or Nanda Babut and discuss with them afresh 
the arrangements for the occasion. 


ND so the days passed. His fever rose higher 

each evening and the nights were less restful. 
The doctors were obliged to come to the conclusion 
that he must be removed to Calcutta for further 
treatment. The decision upset him. ‘Why can’t 
I be allowed to die in peace? Haven’t I lived 
enough ?’? When it was explained to him that there 


Rathindranath Tagore, Karmasachiba, Vi 
Bharati. ma is 


¢ The artist Mr. Surendranath Kar, Santiniketan- 
Sachiva. 

~The artist Mr. Nandalal Bose, Director of the Santi- 
niketan-Kalabhavan. 
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was every hope of the disease being brought under 
control, and that ‘the country still needed him in 
these critical times, he grudgingly submitted, only 
murmuring, ‘Perhaps I shall not see these trees 
again,” 


Painfully vivid is the memory of the fateful 
morning of the day he was taken to Calcutta. He 
was sitting in the room upstairs, waiting to be 
carried downstairs to the bus. I went in and touched 
his feet. He looked up sadly and did not smile. 
*¢ pata ’’ (I go) was all he said, and then looked away. 
I shrank within myself, so ominous that simple word 
sounded. Slowly and carefully he was brought down 
and put on the bus. Marvellously beautiful he 
looked as he lay reclining inside, robed in a black 
gown, wearing dark glasses. As the bus moved 
forward, many suppressed their sobs, some clicked 
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their cameras, but the great majority sang 
“Amader Santiniketan’’. The joyous spirit of that 
song and the superb beauty of the form within the 
bus cured the temporary morbidity of spirit and 
revived and strengthened the hope that surely he will 
come back. Such a one cannot die. On both sides 
of the road to the station men and women had 
gathered to catch a glimpse of the passing bus and, 
if lucky, of the face within. By the time he was 
comfortably lodged in the beautiful saloon car, we 
had regained our spirits and were almost cheerful. 
‘What a magnificent reception we shall arrange 
when he returns after a month! What happiness to 
look forward to!’? 1 said to my companion as the 
train slowly steamed away. Miserable playthings of 
Fate !| little did we know then that all we would bring 
back from Calcutta would be a few handfuls of ashes 
and a great load of sorrow. 





—Slowly and carefully he was brought down on a 
Stretcher and put in the bus 


—Marvellously beauttful he looked as he lay reclining 
inside, robed in a black gown, wearing dark glasses 
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fresian &'cs frafow eee ice 98 faeiixa, 
Qoty Mire wa | 

wrag fafoa sarefe— 

aera farce fem Fret States 


Sorrow’s dark night, again and again, 
Has come to my door. 

Its only weapon, I saw, 

Was pain’s twisted brow, fear’s hideous gestures 
Preluding its deception in darkness. 

Whenever I have believed in its mask of dread, 
Fruitiess defeat has followed. 

This game of defeat and victory is life’s delusion ; 

From childhood, at each step, clings this spectre, 
Filled with sorrow’s mockery, 

A moving screen of varied fears— 

Death’s skilful handiwork wrought in scattered gloom. 


Calcutta, July 29, 1941 





T was finally decided to take Gurudeva down to 

Calcutta for the purpose of the operation, which 
now seemed inevitable. Towards the beginning of 
July, his general condition showed very considerable 
deterioration ; there was hardly a day when he did 
not run a temperature, the intake of food had 
decreased alarmingly, and, worst of all, much of his 
characteristic sparkling was missing. 
The last seemed most ominous to us who knew that 
where his well-being was concerned, 
the most important factor. 


‘Sov of life’ 


his mind was 


In the conditions prevailing then, the journey to 
Calcutta, though of a bare hundred-mile distance, 
was not a very easy proposition. There was only 
one train in the day which suited us, but it was also 
one of the slowest trains in the whole East Indian 
Railway service, requiring no less than full six hours 
to do this short run. Any special arrangement over 
the railway was very difiicult,—for one reason, if the 
news of his going, the date and train had leaked out, 
the crowd en route and at Howrah, would make a 
comfortable journey almost an impossibility. Adora- 
tion and curiosity of the multitude have no limits. 


Most of the difficulties of the journey were; how- 
ever, satisfactorily solved, thanks to the help offered 
us by one of the highest officers of the East Indian 
Railway, who himself saw to all railway arrange- 
ments and undertook to come down to Bolpur the 


night before the journey and escort Gurudeva in ‘his. . 
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Farewell at Santiniketan—July 25, 1941 


The Last Few Diys 


By 


ONE NEAR HIM * 


own saloon to Calcutta. He also arranged that the 
platform of artival at Howrah was to be changed at 
the last moment, so that the crowd would be kept 
out, even if one gathered at the Station. The date 
of his departure and the name of the train were kept 
a secret, even the ashrama people, in general, know- 
ing about the final arrangements barely a day before. 
The road to Bolpur Station from the ashrama is a 
standing disgrace to the District Board of Birbhum ; 
during the rains in particular, it is full of innumer- 
able pot-holes and muddy patches. But even our 
somnolent District Board authorities woke up at long 
last and made some temporary repairs over the road 
during the night, ensuring a more or less smooth 
passage for the bus in which Gurudeva was to go 
to the Station. 


Rathi-babu’ and Anil-babu’ left. the day before 
(24th July) to look after the final arrangements in 
Calcutta and Suren-babu’ remained in charge at 
Santiniketan and during the journey. 





* The writer of this article had siivat ‘the Poet in a2 
personal capacity for. the last. few. _yeare.--Eb., Cc. M. G, 


1 Mr. Rathindranath ‘Tagore. 
Mr, Anil K. Chanda, Secretary to the Poet. 
"Mr. Surendranath Kar, the Santiniketan Sachive. 


Saturday, Sept. 13, 1941 


The farewell—nobody then suspected that it was 
to be the farewell—_from the ashrama, was most 
touching. From early morning, the wohle ashrama, 
men, women and children, all gathered in the spacious 
compound of Uttarayana and awaited his coming 
down from his room on the first floor. At about 7-30 
he was brought down in a specially constructed 
stretcher,—the same one, alas, in which he was also 
to make his last journey, when life had flown out of 
his body, to the cremation ground at Nimtollah. In 
that large gathering, there were people who had 
known him from their very birth, people who had 
shunned the wider world and its prizes and it» 
glamour in order to serve him in the seclusion of 
Santiniketan, young boys and girls who had come 
from the four corners of the country with faith 
and love, to have their young lives sanctified with 
his blessings. ‘Their hearts were heavy and eves tear- 
ful. In deep silence and with mute salutations, they 
saw him off. The bus slowly glided out of the gates ; 
out of a thousand throats rang out the ashrama song 
“Our Santiniketan, She is the darling of our heatts’’. 
Gurudeva, for one short moment, looked back,—lis 
own eyes were not dry either. 


HE train arrived at Howrah, July 25, a few 

minutes before the scheduled time. The Press 
did not know that he was coming by this train, and, 
thanks to the successful ruse of the staff in 
announcing a wrong platform of arrival, there was 
nobody barring a few of our party at the platform. 
Helped by the staff and our own men, we slowly 
conveyed him to a waiting van on the stretcher, and 
soon after 3-15, he reached his ancestral house at 
Jorasanko. The principal sittmmg room, on the first 
floor, had been converted into the sick room with all 
the furniture and furnishings removed, and he was 
taken up there. 


The day was sultry, the journey tedious, and 
when he reached Jorasanko it seemed as if very little 
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of life was left in him. He was thoroughly ex- 
hausted,—and he could not even be removed from 
the stretcher to his bed. He lay there—pale and 
wan, his eyes a little vague. Towards the evening, 
he revived to some extent and exchanged a few words 
with the nurses. During the night he slept well, as 
a result of which, the next morning (July 26), he 
looked somewhat fresh and restful. After his morn- 
ing cup of coffee, he was helped on to his chair, and, 
as it seemed, he was in a mood to talk. Dr. Abanin- 
dranath Tagore and others who had come to enquire 
after him, were asked to his room and a most lively 
conversation ensued. Mr. Samarendranath Tagore, 
Prof. Charu Chandra Bhattacharya and Dr. Amiya 
Chakravarty were also in the company. Gurudeva 
was 1n a remimiscent mood, talking of his youne days, 
particularly of the Swadeshi period. His memory of 
these days had been lately roused and refreshed on 
reading the manuscript of Abanindranath’s memoirs, 
now in press. From the way he talked with vigour 
and interest, it was difficult to understand that he 
had hardly ten more days to hive. Suddenly he 
turned towards Abanindranath and said, ‘‘Aban, I 
hear you have refused to join the celebration the 
Visva-Bharati wants to arrange in honour of your 
seventy-first birthday.’’ Even before Abanindranath 
could say a word in explanation, he continued with 
great warmth: “What right have you to deny what 
the people want to do in honour of the event? It 
would be not mercly a tribute to you personally, it 
is also a tribute to the great art movement which 
it has been your good fortune to initiate and to lead. 
Moreover, such a public tribute would have an 
educative value also.’ Abanindranath meckly re- 
plied, ‘‘Since you so desire, I shall submit myself to 
the torture of a public reception’. After the party 
had left, Gurudeva continued: ‘‘Of all those who 
have served Bengal, I do not think, any one deserves 
well of his people more than Aban. Hc has taught 
a whole nation to understand Beauty, to look 
for Beauty, to appreciate Beauty—Aban Saraswatir 
Baraputra (Aban is the favoured child of Saraswat).’’ 


-In deep silence and with 
mute salutations they saw 
lum off. Their hearts 

were heavy and their 


eyes tearful 


Copyright photo: 
C OR. Pershad 
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HE operation had been fixed for Wednesday, the 

30th July. All necessary preparations were being 
hurriedly gone through though the patient himself 
was not yet aware of the exact date. 


From the 26th to the 29th, that is, the days in 
Calcutta before the operation, his condition was much 
the same. A little fresh in the morning—clear in 
mind and interested enough in life to call for the 
newspapers—and discuss the war news, particularly 
of the Russian Front; from noon, rise in tem- 
perature, increasing uneasiness and, occasionally, 
almost a state of stupor. He did not talk much these 
days though he still enjoyed the company of his 
people and sometimes even cracked a joke or two. 


In preparation of the operation he had to suffer 
daily a painful injection of Glucose in the vein (50 
c.c. at a time—once or twice even 100 c.c.). These 
little worries, he found most annoying. On the 26th, 
soon after the injection had been administered, there 
was violent rigor which completely unnerved us. 
We never had such an experience before ; fortunately, 
the doctor had not yet left the house, and the trouble 
could be controlled before it went too far. 


On the evening of the zoth, that is, the day 
before the operation, he asked Jyoti-babu* to tell 
him exactly how painful the operation would be. He 
said, if he knew from before, he could prepare him- 
self better. Gurudeva was very fond of Jyoti-babu, 
particularly appreciating his keen sense of humour. 
Jyoti-babu was also quite free and unconstrained in 
behaviour with him. In answer to his query, Jyoti- 
babu said: ‘‘Nothing at all, Sir. We shall apply 
some local anaesthetics, and even though you would 
be fully conscious, you would not know that they 
are cutting your body up. We shall put a screen to 
hide the cruel surgeon from your view and you would 
not know he is there. Why, we shan’t be surprised 
if you were even to compose a poem with the opera- 
tion actually in progress’. Gurudeva laughed 
heartily at this and said: ‘If it calls for no greater 
pain than composing a poem, well, I am ready. Call 
in your surgeon’’. Jyoti-babu, in order to reassure 
him, added: ‘‘We are taking no risks whatsoever 
nor sparing any safeguards. We surgeons do not 
forget that 4fautcay ata ca¥ (there is no end to 
precautions). Gurudeva retorted, ‘‘But do not also 
forget: Nor is there any precaution egainst the 
End’: ata ataaty cad 


Jyoti-babu would not, however, tell him that the 
operation was fixed for the morrow. But Gurudeva 
certainly guessed from certain preliminaries and 
changes in the treatment, that the date could not be 
far off. Late in the evening, he sent for Mrs. Rani 
Chanda, who used to work as his amanuensis during 
the last few months, to take down a poem. It began: 
“gota Siete oatfe, ater stra eore Stata wee 
[‘Sorrow’s dark night, again and again, has come to 
my door] ..... F After his death it was pub- 


* 


lished under the caption ‘Death’? in certain papers 


* Dr. Jyoti Prakas Sircar, a nephew of Sir Nilratan Sircar 


Saturday, Sept, £3, Lo4z 


and wrongly described by them as his ‘last poem’. 
In fact, there was yet another poem in store for us. 
He did not also give any title to the poem. 


The fateful 30th eventually arrived,—and from 
early morning, the whole house looked like a hospital, 
with doctors coming and going, and assistants busily 
engaged in fitting up a temporary operation theatre 
on the eastern verandah, adjacent to the sick room. 
Gurudeva, however, was still in blissful ignorance. 
He now composed his last poem “‘corqta wea 7a 
catego SIS sie fafoa Etat, @& BAAtER” 
{‘You have covered the path of your creation in 
a mesh of varied wiles, Thou Guilful One’’}]. As 
usual, when, line by line, it was completed, it 
was read out to him. He chided the scribe 
for making some lame rhymes and desired to make 
some changes. He, however, was already tired and 
could not go on. He said: ‘‘How soon I get 
exhausted these days. The doctors assure me that all 
would be all right after the operation ; let the poem, 
therefore, wait.’? The poem remained untouched to 
the last and has since then been published, as 
originally dictated. 


His daughter-in-law, Sreemati Pratima Devi, was 
herself lying very seriously ill at Santiniketan, and 
from there had sent through a messenger a letter to 
Gurudeva to reach him before the operation. 


Gurudeva, after he had rested for a while, 
dictated for her a letter, and, in a faltering hand, 
he signed it himself “Baba Mashai’’. That was the 
last time he held the pen—the pen with which he 
had conquered the world and Death. It is also in 
fitness of things that his last message should have 
been for one, who, for the last thirty years, had no 
other thought, no other work but to make his life 
happy and comfortable. 


At about 10-30 A.M., the principal surgeon, Dr. L. 
M. Banerjee came into his room and, after a short 
examination, said in a calculatedly casual manner : 
“Everything seems all right, why should we not have 
the operation today? Now?’? For a moment, 
Gurudeva felt a little nonplussed, and then said, 
‘Perhaps, it is all right. I am ready’’. 


After a while he was put on a stretcher and 
carried out to the operation table in the verandah. 
The surgeons took charge of him and we had to 
withdraw. 


With a heart full of unknown fears and faltering 
hopes, we, about a dozen of his people, kept our- 
selves huddled together in a neighbouring room. 
Time for us seemed to have stopped altogether. It 
was hardly an hour, and we thought we had waited 
for an eternity. At 11-45, the doctors came out 
and said the operation was over,—and it was success- 
fully performed. The patient’s condition was as fine 
as could be expected. That was the bulletin which 
was given to the Press. Mahatmaji was also informed 
of the operation. 


Saturday, Sept. 13, 1941 


iB the evening the surgeon came to examine and 
felt satisfied with the patient’s condition. Guru- 
deva seemed even cheerful, and when Dr. Banerjee 
enquired if the operation hurt him much, he replied 
with a pale smile: ‘““Why force me to a lie??? We 
realized the operation could not have been entirely 
painless. 


From the look of things, we felt everything was 
really well and there was no cause for worry what- 
soever. But the night was unpleasant; he slept 
hardly at all, even though bromide was administered 
twice in the night. He was restless, feeling dry and 
parched in the mouth and the throat. Barley water 
and Glucose water were being given him in frequent 
short sips. 


The day after the operation (31st July), partly 
because of the disturbed night he had, his condition 
worsened. There was a rise in temperature and the 
pulse was also quite quick. He complained of pain 
in the wound and of a general feeling of uneasmess. 
The doctors made frequent examinations, held hurried 
consultations with one another, and they did not look 
happy. But we were assured that such a setback was 
nothing unusual after an operation. The night was, 
however, better, with snatches of sound sleep. On 
the third day of the operation (rst August), there was 
a marked all-round improvement ; temperature came 
down considerably, pulse was steadier. He also took 
an appreciable quantity of liquid nourishment. The 
imptovement was maintained during the night, and 
on Saturday morning (2nd August), we felt so sure 
that the danger was over, that it was decided that 
Rathi-babu would go to Santiniketan by the evening 
train in view of Pratima Devi’s continued illness. 
But trouble started soon after. Gurudeva again 
began to feel restless and complained of pain and un- 
easiness in the stomach. ‘Temperature once again 
mounted up,—pulse also showed a steep rise. 
Towards evening a new trouble appeared—occa- 
sional fits of hiccough. Though at the beginning 
it did not seem very persistent or acute, it was 
to cause grave worry later on. The night brought 
in no relief; on the contrary, sleep was hardly 
possible on account of hiccough. On Sunday morning 
(3rd August) we felt quite panicky and thought it 
advisable to ask Pratima Devi to come to Calcutta, 
if the journey was not altogether impossible. From 
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the afternoon, some improvement was once again 
noticed, reviving our faltering hopes. The night 
was not too bad either, but from Monday (4th August) 
the condition definitely worsened, and when Pratima 
Devi came to see him in the morning, he hardly 
talked with her. As a matter of fact, from now 
onwards, he was hardly conscious at all ; every hour 
new and worse symptoms began to show themselves. 
From Tuesday the sth, the critical stage set in. A 
bad cough had been worrying him, and hiccough 
seemed almost continuous. Innumerable palliatives 
for hiccough were tried one after another, but to no 
effect. In the evening his old and lifclong friend 
and physician Sir Nilratan came to see him. Though 
himself badly stricken by age and disease, he could 
not but rush to Gurudeva’s bedside when he heard 
of his condition. But Gurudeva was already in a 
state of coma; he did not seem to recognise any- 
body ; his eyes looked as blank as before. Whatever 
hopes still lingered in us completely vanished when 
Sir Nilratan, as he was leaving the room, suddenly 
turned back and had a long look at the Poet. It 
was—we knew—Sir Nilratan’s farewell to his friend. 


In the night, the condition became very grave, 
and the doctors in attendance tried their last reme- 
dies. These had some effect, however, and the night 
passed. With dawn (6th August) came back hope ; 
we thought possibly the worst was over, and the tide 
would now turn in our favour. It seemed impossible 
to us that it could be otherwise. But, alas, our 
hopes were all dupes. It was now a hurried sliding 
downwards—with a worse and new trouble added 
every minute. He could not swallow even a sip of 
water, the eyes were swollen and they were watery. 
From the afternoon, we were told to be ready for 
the end. Slowly and wearily, the hours rolled by 
and the shadow of death was over us. From mid- 
night till three in the morning, he somehow struggled 
on, but after that, it was only waiting for the in- 
evitable. The dawn peeped in (7th August), and 
there was no trace of life in him excepting the gasping 
breath. At 10 A.M. the doctors began to administer 
oxygen but it made very little difference. The sound 
of breath became fainter and fainter and soon after 
12, it ceased finally, 


We lost the battle, 
away from us. 


and Death wrested him 


When death comes and whispers to me 
“Thy days are ended,’”’ 
let me say to him, “J have lived in love 
and not in mere time.’ 
He will ask “Will thy songs remain?” 
I shall say “I know not, but this I know 
that often when I sang I found my eternity.” 


—RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Las t 


By 
AMIYA CHAKRAVARTY 


W usin we watched him in pain, through the 
long hours, it seemed as if he was taking upon him- 
self the final weight of human mortality before 
leaving this dearly loved Earth. There was a feeling 
of agony willingly endured, so that he could share 
our sorrows to the full. And yet the pain of life 
which visited him was evidently not his choice alone, 
the nature of existence had forced it upon him. We 
too shared a responsibility for his suffering. There 
he was; helpless, a child and poet of life, and we 
could do nothing for him. Nothing for him who 
through a life-time of wonder had brought us where 
we are, whose gifts have filled our days. Humanity, 
pure in knowledge—as he saw it—would someday 
bring the answering gift with which love dispels 
pain. But when? How far the outer waves of pain 
touched the levels below his general unconsciousness, 
in the last two days, we cannot tell. Even though 
he seemed to struggic, there was a far-away'ness in 
his face: that of mountain ranges bevond the reach 
even of everlasting snows or glacial storms. But 
suffering was there. 


IN the days immediately before, it was fully 
conscious pain which he met with limitless spiritual 
manhood. No age was there, but the vigour of 
eternal youth, in the fortitude with which life’s 
struggle was mei. Physical suffering he would touch 
with laughter, as he ever did in his life, transmuting 
agony into a living flame ; a new light added to a 
universe of light. The ever-deepening background 
became a night of infinite tenderness ; unknown stars 
sparkled bevond life’s stv. In one of his last poems 
he speaks of death's skilful handiwork, jewellng the 
this he wrote before the operation. 
Those who had won in the game of lifctand-death, 
could cnjoy this pattern of death's art, even as one 
could enjov life in paying its price in ceascless 


scaltcred gloom ; 


victory, His vision comes to us as a challenge. 
Neither death nor life is a finality ; thes are part of 
our being. What then is being? We shall know as 
we grow in truth and blessedness. 


Hi: had come to the heart of things. The skv and 
earth, life’s concourse, the river-side market, Bengal’s 
green fields, and flowers, the hum of work in city 
and home: these had mingled in his beatific vision. 
War’s cries came across the ocean but destruction is 
not the end of life. Man will live. Wrongs he 
could challenge, with human means, because he was 
with all and had the right of love to judge. Through 


Howes 


his physical suffering he renewed his kinship with 
physical man—humanity’s great self we might call it 
—and even in poems written during grave illness, 
he created a new level of verse. In lucid lines, bare 
and unadorned, he made us see and not merely 
know, the world’s usual day. 


His life itself had become living verse ; pain and 
struggle cast no shadow but enriched the poetry of 
existence. 


T En death came. Around it surged, even while 
life and death were meeting in his last moments, the 
stormy sea of humanity. With its frenzy, its 
unleavened emotions of man’s crowded self, it rushed 
and revolved in primal movements. As they bore 
him away, in the afternoon, on his face was more 
than forgiveness. Reverence, unexpressed in our 
turmoil, had touched the mortal form that he had 
for ever left. During pain, even while yet conscious, 
an infinite wistfulness would come over his face ; was 
it final acceptance, and yearning, and perhaps, also, 
the faintest reproach that this had to be thus? At 
least nobody could be ‘there without feeling reproach 
within himself, even while sublimity filled our 
hearts. But in death, not even a trace of reproach 
or of feeling was there in his expression, but the 
unconcerned benediction of divinity, the divinity of 
all things. This cannot be expressed, but seen. 


THE LAST POEM 


You have covered the path of your creation 
in a mesh of varied wiles, 
Thou Guileful One. 
Deftly have you set a snare of false beliefs 
in artless lives. 
With your deceit 
you have left your mark on Greatness 
taking away from him the secrecy of night. 
The path your star lights for him 
is the translucent path of his heart, 
ever illumined by a simple faith. 
Though tortuous outside 
it is straight within, 
that is his pride. 
Though men call him futile, 
in the depth of his heart he finds truth 
washed clean by the inner light. 
Nothing can cheat him; 
he carries to his treasure-house 
his last reward. 
He who easefully could bear your wile, 
receives from your hands 
the right to everlasting Peace. 


Calcutta, July 30, 1941 
9-30 A.n, 


—THE LAST HOURS 
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The Last Ceremony 
Sradh at Santiniketan 


Copyright photographs by 
Jitendra Pratad Singh 
Santiniketan 


R asinpranaturs SRADH- 
ceremony was performed al Santt- 
niketan by hts son, Rathindranath 
Tagore, on Sunday, the 17th 
August in accordance with the 
rites prescribed by the Anusthan- 
paddhati (code of ceremontes) of 
the Ad: Brahmo Samaj, prepared 
by the Poet’s father, Maharshi 
Debendranath Tagore, based on 
the Vedas and  Upanishadas. 
With Rathindranath was associated 
Substrentlranath, the Poet’s grand- 
nephew, who had performed the 
last rites at the cremation in 
Calcutta. 


The site selected for the pur- 
pose was adjacent to the altar 
which marks the Maharshz’s seat 
of prayer under the famous 
Chhatim free. 


In front of the SRADH-MANDAP 
was erected a pandal to accommo- 
date a congregation of about two 
thousand people. 
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—A view of the ‘Sradh-Mandap’ with Rathindranath and 
Subsrendranath seated to the left of Pandit Kshitimohan 
Sen reciting Vedic texts 


The day was ushered tn by the 
Asrama chowr to the strains of the 
Poet's famous song, “‘Bhengechcho 


Duar Esechcho Jvotirmay, Tomar 
Hauk Ja ’’ 


The walls break asunder, 
Light, hke divine laughter, 
bursts in, 
Victory, O, Light! 
The heart of mght 
is pierced ! 





—A ite of the Pandal opposite the ‘Sradh-Mandap’ with Pandit 
Vidhusekhar Sastri (back), who, jointly with Pandit RniGreahas Sen, 
acted as ACHARYA and the chou which sang songs 
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With your flashing sword cut 
in twain 

The tangle of doubt and 
feeble desire. 


Victory ! 
Come, Implacable ! 
Come, you who are terrible 
in your whiteness. 
O Light, your drum sounds 
in the march of fire, 
And the red torch 
is held on high ; 
Death dies in a burst 
of splendour. 


Pandit Kshiti Mohan Sen and 
Pandit Vidhusekhar Sastri acted 
jointly as ACHARYYAS in the cere- 
mony. 








—After the ‘Sradh’ ceremony a continuous strcam of people visited the 
room last occupied by the Poct 


The choir sang the opening 
song, all = standing—‘Tomari 
Ichcha Hauk Purna Karunamaya 
Swami” (‘Thy will be done, Oh! 
Merciful Lord!’) composed by the 
Poet many years ago. 


The SRADH commenced with the 
singing of the song: ‘‘Samukhe 
Shanti-parabar, bhasao tarani hey 
Karnadhar”’ (‘In front lies the 
ocean of peace, launch the boat, 
Helmsman’ ). 


The ceremony came to a close 
after the Poct’s song ‘‘Tomari 
Ashime Prana Mana Laye Jata 
Dure Ami Dhai’’ (‘Far as I gaze 
at the depth of thy immensity’) 
had been sung in chorus. 


Finally, all assembled went 
round Maharshi Debendranath’s 
prayer-seat under the CHHATIM 
tree singing Dwijendranath’s song 





~All assembled went round Maharshi Debendranath’s prayer-seat under 
the Chhatim tree 


“Karo Tnar Nama Gan Jatadin 
Rahe Dehe Pran.’’ (‘Sing His 
glory so long as the life remains 
an the body’). 


More than two thousand people, 
including inmates of the Asram, 
ex-students and people from the 
neighbouring rural areas watched 
the ceremony with deep reverence. 


After the ceremony, there was 
a continuous stream of people 
towards Uttarayan, where the 
scent of flowers and burning 
ancense filled the air of the room 
last occupied by the Poet and the 
verandah where his  bed-stead, 
arm-chair and writing desk stood 
as poignant memory’s silent sign- 
posts. 


Over 3,000 poor were fed on the 
occasion. 





~More than three thousand poor were fed on the occason, the boys and 
girls of Santiniketan serving them 


Saturday, Sept. 13, 1942 
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The Opening Song 


mae atfe-tiatata, 
State Sat & shiz 
Bi aca foarte, 
Ae Ae & cate ate’, 
SATAT ee BfeTS 


Ia frort lies the ocean of peace, 
Launch the boat, Helmsman. 

You will be the comrade ever, 

Take O take him in your lap, 

In the path of the Infinite 
will shine the ‘Dhruva-tara’ (1). 

Giver of Freedom, your forgiveness, your mercy 

Will be wealth inexhaustible in the eternal journey. 
May the mortal bonds perish, 
May the vast universe take him in its arms, 
and may he know in his fearless heart 


The Great Unknown,* 


The Ritual of the Vedas and Upanishedas* 


at tatsat atscg 
ay fared qaaenfarn | 
a ahafay at aaerfay 
AER Fava AAA: | 


The God Who is in fire, in water, Who pervades the 
entire universe; He Who is in plants, in trees, to Him we 
make our obeisance again and again. 


Bee Aaa TT | 

wmaqeqaae agate | 

waied faaag Az | 

He Who is our Creator, our Preserver, the Ordaner of 

all our happiness; He Who is the Life of our life and the 
source of all our blessings; He by Whose grace we are 
having our body and mind, our intellect and strength, our 
knowledge and faith; He Who 1s always protecting our body, 
mind and soul from various troubles; He is the Supreme 
Being, He is Truth, He is Knowledge, He is the Infinite. 
He is manifesting Himself as the Bliss, the Immortal; He 
is the Calm, the Beneficent, the One without a second. 
With love, with mind turned back from all else, let us offer 
our souls to that Bliss Who is without a second. 


STATES TaATTaTTA | 
srartit wer cammptaaatisaly 
SHAN CHTAAEA: GATT: | 

CASATRTA Sal Ha: eeafeqariay a | 

ad arqealferera: fet fares enfeait | 

aaraearfrccafa waraata qe: | 

wagers arra weqatafa Tae: | 

He is all-pervading, bright, bodiless, without sinews, 

without scar, pure, unpierced by evil; He is all-seeing, the 
guide of the mind, the greatest of all and self-manifest; from 


all times He is ordering objects for the use of created beings 
according to their natures. From Him have come into being 


* In translating into Buglich the Sanskrg text of the 
Vedas and Upanishadas, the explanatory and interpretative 
Bengali rendering by Maharshi Debendrangth Tagore as given 
in the Anusthan Paddhati of the Adi Brahmo Samaj has 
been followed more than the original —Ep., C. M. G. 


life, mind and the senses, and the sky, air, light, water and 
this earth, the container of them all. For fear of Him fire 
burns, for fear of Him the sun gives heat, for fear of Him 
clouds shower rain, winds blow, and death moves about. 


. 


Waal Al AAA 

wae ar saifattay 

wearatsze HAT | 

aifeertien ofai 
a 38 afergy yet Aa at afk fer! 


Lead me from the unreal to Thy Real Sel}; lead me from 
darkness to Thy Luminous Self; lead me from death to Thy 
Deathless Self. O Thou Self-manifest, be manifest unto me. 
O Thou the Terrible One, with that gracious face of Thine, 
protect me always. 


it mrrerfaett wate | 
wat ar gant seri sree | 
aa arent shafea 1 
aq Tarcafaeifawfea | 
afgfenrerca | carrer | 
sreqreda afeaarta aenfa ora | 
wmraeaa raha sttafee | 
siteg sarcufaefantes 
wat areal ferret WITS AMET AE | 
wraed wert fears a fifa gaa 


{This song, which has been translated into English by 
Dr. Amiya Chakravarty, for the September number of The 
Modern Review was composed by the Poet on 3rd December, 
1939 for a new stage version of Dak-ghar (‘The Post Ofice’). 
"The song was, however, never used, and the Poet ressed 
the wish that it should be sung after his own death. 


(i) The bright pole-star, which in the Bengali word 
“Dhruva” carries the significance of 
ig Jpaldeaes gn of steadfastness and 


. 
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cat aa: | 
we gard qasaTardt wate | 
Sle AHA GS: MTA ATS TST BTAgT 7 SATE | 
quel areata | war faa Caferrensaresherts- 
faqraasert afest facet spr aise cat wafer | 
at erat freed corer TACT aE | 
sre meant fagra a frtfa ears 


The expounders of the Vedas say: He from Whom all 
these beings have come into existence, He by Whom after 
coming into existence all these are kept alive, and He towards 
Whom all these go and into Whom all these enter at the time 
of the dissolution of the universe; have a desire to know Him 
thoroughly; He is the Supreme Being. These beings come 
into existence from the Supreme Being, the Bliss ; after 
having come into existence these are kept alive by the Supreme 
Being, the Bliss; and at the time of the dissolution of the 
universe, these go towards and enter into the Supreme Being, 
the Bliss. He who has known the Bliss of the Supreme 
Being, from Whom unrealised mind and words turn back, he 
is not afraid of any one. This Supreme Being 1s the Joy, the 
source of all satisfaction. The individual soul enjoys felicity 
by realising the Supreme Being, the Joy. Who would have 
exerted himself physically, who would have lived, if this 
Supreme Being had not been in the Heavens? He is 
the One Who deals out felicity to the people. At the lime 
when the devotee lives without fear in this invisible, bodiless, 
inexpressible, uncontained Supreme Being, it is then that he 
achieves fearlessness. He who has known the Bliss of the 
Supreme Being, from Whom unrealised mind and words turn 
back, he is never afraid, 


Raver qa TfALaTET WTAT BEV 
TASET ATHY TS TISET TT START: | 
STAT ACTEATHAT a werk ATATTTAa eT 


He is the Supreme Refuge of the individual soul, He is 
his Supreme Fulfilment, He is his Supreme Universe, He is 
his Supreme Bliss. All other created beings enjoy only a 
minute particle of the felicity of this Supreme Bliss, 


He Who is One and without any visible form; He Who, 
with His knowledge of the necessities of created beings, 
ordains various desired objects by His manifold powers; by 
Whom is pervaded the entire universe, its beginning, middle 
and end; He is the Radiant Supreme Being. May He give 
us that understanding which leads to good actions. 


Om, The One without a second. 


AAT WH AE 
a taenrat vers gary! 
afer velat qeet qzeaty 
faqra td qatutery y 
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4 dea Sa Suga frat 

a SeeNTeafee UTA | 
wre wfesfafaae saa 
warnfaet serrahen 3 


a aea ofag ofarfer ae 

@ Sine a 3 cer fora! 

@ sree sranfaanfadt 

aq area aftanfaar a afar: y 
ae tat forsrnt agree Gear seat ead afefre: | 
ear ater aaenteecet 3 vaiggeraredt wafta H 


Him I know, the Great Lord, the Greatest of lords; 
the Deity, the Greatest of deities; the’ Master of masters; 
the Greatest of the great; the God, Who is Lord of the 
universe, to Whom all praise is due. 


Actionless is He, bodiless; none other equals or excels 
Him; Supreme is His Energy, mutltiform, so is it heard; 
innate in It is His manifestation as Knowledge and Force. 


No master has He in the universe, no lord; no distinguish- 
ing mark; from Him does creation flow; He is Lord of the 
soul; no progenitor has He, no lord. 


Creator of the universe is He, this God, the Great Spirit ; 
His seat is always in the heart of man; they who realise Him 
with heart, intellect and mind intent, attain to deathlessness. 


‘Ray ARITA AUT AFTACAY ART: | 
TUT: Gat rata seat fara: AAT 
faurac serarreadarernnfia: | 

farcrerarra 3 sitar: ot wat Taree Fy” 


May everyone be contented today. May all created beings 
from gods, demi-gods down to the meanest find contentment 
today. May everyone, hungry, thirsty, sinful or virtuous find 
contentment today, 


ooTrERTeTEgH eT LafafeepAaT: | 
eters fae: Ta ATTATATARTAT: 

aalaseeiciat cagtafrarfearr | 
ar eee Aha qeaey TAT” 


May everyone find supreme contentment today. Those 
millions of families who have departed this life and those 
who are now inhabiting different countries and different divi- 
sions of the earth, may the shower of contentment be upon 
all of them today. May this shower give satisfaction to the 
three worlds today. 


we fageat vat seg sre 
4 qatet a sara fq | 
2 ahaa wate ar fara 
a at ai earns frg u 


Those who have departed to the next world, they are the 
ancestors. My salutations to all of them today, to those who 
are my elders,’ and to those who are my youngers. Some of 
them might have their seats today on the dust of this earth, 
some others in another beautiful, majestic world. All of 
them have come here today, my salutations to all of them. 
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age feat fa he 
aca fan ai z a9 ofiea 


Those ancestors who are present here today, and those 
who are not present, those whom 1 know and those whom 
I do not know, my salutations to all of them today. 


aT QTrteyTsa LE as | 
wifey arg et wary LENT e 


May they all come here today, in this place where we 
are performing this ceremony in honour of the departed. 
May they hear the words which are in our inmost hearts. 
May they give us encouragement by accepting our prayer, 
may they protect us by fulfilling the desire of our hearts, 


May they inspire our hearts with right understanding 
and words. May they keep our understanding fixed to-day 
in the truth of the universe. May they enable us to render 
service and goodness and reverence. 


sife 3% aut: que 
aa A: YT (TIT: GT: | 


By the ancient path used by our ancestors from the 
beginning of time when they made their departure, proceed, 
you also, and begin your journey. 


Sreet ferris: aaa. 
ST Tia GWA SalAAI 


On the strength of your deeds of virtue, go to the highest 
heaven, and there meet the ancestors, meet the God of 
Death. 


fgzrraraa qareati 
ara Aral BIT | 


All that is unclean leave today, and with body beautiful, 
radiant and pure, go and join them this day in that heaven. 


AGT J TANETE. TAT F E.KzT I 
adi a ufax ween fezaric neat 


Amongst those, go, you also, amongst those who cannot 
be approached because of their great devotion, who have 
reached Heaven because of their great devotion, who have 
attained beatitude because of their great devotion. 


> Fah qearat qaarat wargs: | 
TN Aqeaal aa acta! Bie TeeAIT 


Amongst those, go, you also, O devotee with self under 
contro, amongst those earlier devotees who dedicated their 
lives to the attainment of beatitude, who entered into new 
life in course of that attainment, and the work of whose life 
was progress in such attainment. 


I—6 
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ayaa te.: 67a 3 ator fe eA! 
TUN KGETal Aa ACTH, AT 1 -KaTL a 


Amongst those, go, you also, O great devotee, amongst 
these sages who are devoted to the quest of God, who are poets 
endowed with prophetic vision, by the side of whose radiance 
the light of the sun even is faint. 


gafa a aver aa gars Gera eoayerar Cie | 


With our mind we invoke your mind today, be one in 
love with the life in our home. ‘ 


gale aaafatey fre gests 


ET gt GARE TT HT. Ht 
Stay here, take away our misery and make us great; be 


one with us in our mind and endeavour; with new strength 
and energy, stay here, unrepelled. 


wgeagadatysi 


May death vanish from our midst, may immortality be 
revealed unto us. 


mnt erat Sfeanfa eis wate 
waza srafa at fea ores a eeiwefiafay 


All things have their origin in Bliss; all things have 
their being in Bliss; all things enter into and are absorbed 
in Bliss. : 


warren feecata waracfa qe: | 
WN Fy4a UA FZ Safa YaA y 


Fire burns for fear of ,Him, the sun gives heat for fear 
of Him, clouds and winds move for fear of Him, death runs 
for fear of Him. 


@ QCA korg wer few sya) oferé cer Fer: | 
CET wad gen ZF: Set Fara fru fata y 
a, oye faftrred algae aq tier Sarat aq | 
@ it RET fF arraceqy: ce} zara gfae: fata u 
meat fear et agar ce7 ay TTT BNE | 
Tea TEM FET aE BET ery efe t faka y 
a ater ofa. @ weet Ba €2. Gi ferd Ba Ags | 
a arafed caer fia a: ee dara gfacr fica y 
AE RAGl WT ceam® qea wat aga tzma 1 
waa az afar fia.fa wt Zara gfaet fata y 
an at fgctafaen @: gust ot a fat ee a; geet 
GNU A TERA Sea cara efart fasa y 


He is the source of life and strength; the entire universe 
and the gods are ruled by Him; death and deathlessness are 
His shadow. To what other god shall we offer oblation > 
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He is the One Ofly King in His Own Majesty of this 
world of life, of these bipeds and quadrupeds. To what other 
god shall we offer oblation? 


This snow-clad mountain, this ocean with the rivers, 
these are His Great Glory; the quarters of the sky, these are 
His Hands. To what other god shall we offer oblation > 


By Him was the sky made to glow, by Him was the 
earth made firm, by Him was the heaven made and fixed, by 
Him was made the cloud moving in the air To what other 
god shall we offer oblation > 


Him they regard steadfastly, the shining heaven and 
earth firmly fixed by the Supreme Energy; in Him doth the 
sun find his glory. To what other god shall we offer oblation > 


He Whose Law is Truth, He Who created heaven and 
earth, He Who created the great ocean, may He preserve us 
from utter ruin. To what other god shalf we offer oblation > 


atraacta atte 


ceray fra, we AA AS Sa, aaa fess 
Frat corara wy Zope Fecars zBcw ways LENA | 
fefa ea cas-uatta facts stex eeraa, arma 
fagre? Steia sify eface atfaata ay, ofa waa atrata 
"eye cacy wiviy fer Stes Asa WEN FITS TS 
wefan ce rray, otatfacts Srramtei cotta aife- 
faferran frei cant care Statfancs eifortaa sfantcea, 
Bre cotta ston fate BM AH ay) Ae RAhAACH 
fof wtarcwa tres facna | fafk wa aqeta farcws 
ota wea fan srarfancs am sfacua, feces Fea 
Sire core ea ate al, fread fegre? vfaety wat ay 
ay) away uta anfaaca cfears een conta 
frat od ettta sfarufe ca, Sera afe atatcra some 
e fe Ure sf wie! ce yfewtal, pia caxa Sree 
carerecs wey Greta caty vat) ifs sfc creat 
catia States airatay aS ge sea Seite Ae- 
cartfers gine afan cotata am sien ae: fais ce 
es utga, Braters etfs sym atga, aay aaa Sey 
fast viel feg write sfratig, wre Fei eat era 
CRURAT, AA GSI TIT AH ABTAA-SAae-fqs 
aetiwas stata carats aye safes safe, 
Sree corata wea ws aia Seal) FEfs statics 
AAA GFSta VT Siam cHcaa, Stel Aa Sfaata 
aradh ateta Beal) AT corarad fay awaits, aatca 
corata fary are face fate a-7eH CHS atts BEA, SID 
aa cerara cata qafes eeu ae efarwe fa | wee 
ccs cutata stata -aifegen tater cane agfe 
Clas wera, Bei ca cotara “fen cantfers Sites 
weg ata afe aa, Tta, TT Se ott he AfASIiN Shaw 
zu, Wathy cea ee Bere fase a ee eT aT 
fafas gfx ahafitce cafe cata sfrate, Wel aA 
Sara wea eee cafe sa awa ete 
SraeHs EME za farcafas zBra, Sea cea corats free 
TVA TH atts Fi coraty ate Atattwr uF geal 
cea 4 4 waters Ay-gfersa Hem FI @ 
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amy, Efe ak ete nace wy ArA-ote feutT 
Fea | coraty eta atatfince fore ete, corre atety 
outa FCN, OA CENT WHT Slets 2208 Blas AeA 
wert TF Fl) COM Vers GaN cafs_ ay ots 
zB, Wretce? caq acetee atfe ofaaz feg firsts, 
tfe wend ara, weft corsa wea-warn feat cq 
saae fafen azar, offs etatftece aatcay ae 
cated Sea, ate faces ates zeal, cw awe, TET 
wrgta wfaasta oft wtatcra aces arfers 1 conta 
wie qt cotata caa-y® cea ATA AUN ATTICA Rvs 
yee tre sfag act) ce fesfautsi eae frei, 
corata aime ay ay wea shee, mW TY wae 
Sfarwry, Sars cotarad ante aft aammiferea gets 
RSS, CHAS WAT GG RA eBs tify ay zoe, al 
Ay RSS, Hes, HMs 6 vi agay ees, fers) conaa 
TAY WHT SCAT AYSAY SHT | 


THE PRAYER OF THE PERFORMER OF THE 
‘SRADH’ CEREMONY 


O Father That art Supreme, it is now ten nights since 
vur revered father was taken away from this world in 
accordance with Thy gracious will. When he was sorely 
distresed by his illness and we could not in any way alleviate 
his sufferings, Thou didst take him to shelter in Thy deathless 
bosom, and didst free him from all pains. O Gracious 
Father, the love with which our father, who gave us life 
and who was as Thy representative here on earth, brought 
us up, can never be repaid within any extent of time. He 
was like a light to us in this sca of life. He used to protect 
us by bearing all the burden of troubles himself. The love 
of our father cannot sufficiently be expatiated on, the debt 
due to our father cannot be repaid by any means. For that 
reason, we and the whole family bow down to Thee in 
reverent worship and pray that Thou mayst be pleased to 
augment our gratefulness and respect towards him. O Thou 
Who dost bestow final beatitude, just as Thou didst free him 
from all sufferings due to his illness by removing him to the 
other world, so also make him one With Thee there. Adorn 
him with the light of Truth and make him Thy companion 
In whatever world he may be, may he be pleased with us, 
and may he forgive us all our offences committed against him. 
O Gracious Father, having lost a great friend who was a 
great man engaged in doing good to all, we have come before 
Thee; show us that Form of Thine which removes all fear. 
Give us the strength to bear the heavy burden of the worldly 
life which he has transmitted to us. This world is dear to 
Thee. May we be able to bear, thrilled by Thy love, all the 
sufferings we might have to undergo in fulfilling Thy dear 
mission. May all those desires contrary to Thy injunction which 
might arise in us in our longing for happiness be reduced 
to ashes by Thy holy fire. May we never deviate from the 
path of virtue even if we have to sacrifice riches, honour, 
fame or life itself. May we have the inclination to exercise 
at the proper time for action the strength which Thou hast 
given us for the maintenance of the Law. When the whole 
of our strength would be exhausted in the performance of 
good works, may we have new accession of strength from 
Thee. May this community of ours, by Thy grace, emulate 
the noble deeds of our ancestors. O Gracious Father, mayst 
Thou diffuse ideas of goodness amongst all members of this 
community. Teach us Thy Knowledge, give us Thy Shelter, 
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and from Thy inexhaustible store remove all our wants, May 
we be contented with whatever good we might receive from 
Thee. May our faith in Thy Goodness never suffer, even 
if we lose all that Theu hast given us. O Gracious Father, 
whether Thou bestowest on us riches of this world or whether 
Thou envelopest us in misfortunes, mayst Thou always abide 
with us in every change of circumstance. May Thy gracious 
Face and Thy Loving Glance keep our hearts gladdened and 
ennobled on all occasions. O Creator of the universe. Father 
of the world, by Thy grace the wind is wafting bliss, the sea 
is pouring bliss; by Thy Grace, again, may the plants and 
trees be full of bliss, may the cows give sweet milk; may 
the night be full of bliss, may the dawn be full of bliss, may 
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the heavens, the earth and the sun be full of bliss; and, may 
our father emulate Thy blissful goodness. 


ay wen eenet ay wera farart areiht acted’ v 
ag aTeHate Gt aga T ator, wy aleeg a frat U 
agaret axeghangat weg qa) ATeaiaiat wey a 

The wind is wafting bliss, the oceans are pouring bliss. 
May the plants be full of bliss. May the night and dawn 
be full of bliss. May the heavens be full of bliss. May our 


father be full of bliss. May our trees be full of bliss. May 
the sun be full of bliss. May our cows be full of bliss. 


THE CONCLUDING SONG 


CATA BACT Stet ACH 
Bw CT ATA e— 

Cite WA catate Te 
catete faceeq are | 


IB A Ca THI HY, 

Qt BU CS HUAI FF, 

COIN] ATS WA BST Faye 
warrara aca BIE | 


ce HT, SI BACTA FITCH 

ata fag Aa Bice AE Alete, 

TE ate SY cH By Brats, 
fafaficg arft wre | 


awa-atfy AAta-Sta 

mAs CBPATS CBte] GETS, 

AAT ACA WHA Corata 
atfeatca afe me 4 


Soy areas) aa 


Far as I gaze at the depth of 
Thy Immensity 

I find no trace there of sorrow 
or death or separation. 


Death assumes its aspect of 
terror 

And sorrow its pain 

Only when, away from Thee, 

I turn my face towards my 
own dark self. 


Thou All-Perfect, everything 
abides at Thy feet 

For all time. 

The fear of loss only clings 
to me 

With its ceaseless grief, 

But the shame of my penury 

and my life’s burden 

vanish in a moment 

Thy presence I feel 

In the centre of my being. 


mira: 1 3 1 


cat sfas) 


corata Vita Nt carte AT ie? 
Fafoa eerarertcer, 
CR SMALAT | 
fan fariora Siw coves fare gic 
RAM MH | 
at crea fren aececa scare HEIRS , 
wre wea aicetfa catia aif 
Corsa cartfes si'ca 
CAE CHA 
ll Stk Bacay Hy, 
C1 fixae, 
wee ferca oa 
wea Sica foarzRRe | 
caterticn, +faretsl l 
20TH BMS, 2989 
AS ay Ue 


aifeca zim cers weca cx eg, 
at fara trata o haa) 


cace tics acer fauigs 
ACSTCH CH MTD 
Birra Biers cole Beery qara t 


fags nica al utcq erafers | 
cae areata face ate ci 
Bit] Sletcy | 


BAI CR CCAS Ea AfErE 
cH te Colata Iw 
atfer een wficets 4 


A TOTALITARIAN - 


tr 


RELIGION 


By 
THE METROPOLITAN 


T DESIRE to stress an aspect of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s life which seems to be overshadowed 

in the minds of some by his great position as a Poet and Nationalist but I think he himself would 
have placed religion first as that part of his life which he held of the highest importance. He 
believed in God to whom all creation owed its existence. The fact that all nature was his creation 
made it for him an object of his closest study and attention. For, clearly it would reveal to him 
something of the mind and character of its Maker. This fact also led him to see that the whole 
creation must be a great unity and that fellowship should characterise those who dwelt in this world 


and not rivalry and antagonism. 


HE recognised the differences which marked off nations and races,—the one from the other, but 

such differences should not lead to antagonism which would end in mutual destruction but 
to fellowship in realising together the purpose of their Creator, and by making each their own special 
contribution to the whole, so enriching it that it could become the real instrument of its maker's 
purpose. Because he thought of the whole as a great unity, he felt that all life must be dominated 
by the spirit. 


W HILE he appreciated to the full the great gifts of many of the scholars and scientists of the 

West and the fine qualities which they exhibited, yet he felt that in a large measure the West 
was dominated by materialism. I think he was inclined to overemphasise the materialism of the 
West, for I know how many of the great scientists in my own country have been men of deep 
religious convictions, but still 1 am very conscious of the degree to which materialism has led many 
of the people of the West to allow the love of gain and power to dominate their lives and produced 
that great divergence in the social conditions of different classes in the West, which is a standing 


disgrace to civilisation. 


DP 8®. TAGORE was a totalitarian in religion. Every part of life must be controlled by the Spirit. 

I would also describe him in matters of religion as eclectic. He believed that all religions contain 
some truth, and his aim was to appreciate and gather together the truths which they contained. This 
eclecticism is a characteristic of the faith which he professed, for in his early days, he was an ardent 
Brahmo Samajist though in later times he was somewhat disappointed with the conservatism of the 
Adi Samaj. The day at Santiniketan began and ended with worship in which pupils and teachers 
alike took their part. No one could visit that great Cultural Centre without appreciating the 
spiritual atmosphere which prevailed there and which owed its existence in such large measure to ifs 


founder and inspiring genius. 


—Foss Calcutta 
BisHop’s House, CALCUTTA, 
19th August, 1941. 
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TAGORE : 


AGORE'S emergence into maturity 
coincides with the birth of an 
integrated national consciousness in 
Bengal; his exit from the world that 
he loved so passionately touches a point 
in the flowing tide of time when huma- 
nity tears itself into pieces in the agony 
of disintegrated ideas and ideologies. 
Between these two points of time Ben- 
gal, the land that created him and which 
is also the land to which he gave form 
and expression, presses into history a 
corpus of dynamic change replete with 
conflicting ideas and ideals and thoughts 
and visions. These ideas and visions 
found a concrete synthesis within a 
wide orbit of the creative vision of one 
man, Tagore. Indeed, Tagore spans the 
last 50 years of Bengal’s history with 
its apparently disjointed sketches inte- 
grated into one whole synthetised by a 
spiritual vision. At the one end of this 
wide expanse, lies the riverine plains of 
Bengal, its slowly and steadily moving 
rural life circumscribed by its own 
limited vision and tradition but enriched 
by her poets and artists with a romantic 
imagination in its healthiest sense. At 
its other end is the wide world, tumul- 
tous in form and spirit, egreriously 
loud in its own achievements in science 
and industry, and proud of its conscivus 
will. Hardly is so much given unto one 
man, and even if life is so kind as to 
favour one with such a long span of 
years, even then one is hardly ever 
competent and sensitive enough to cover 
in a synthetic vision such a wide vista 
bewildering in its endless complexity. 


Tagore was cradled on the palm of 
a city growing under the early rays of 
a foreign capitalist imperialism, found 
maturity in the vast plains stretching on 
both sides of mighty rivers that water 
the hundreds of lowly villages of Ben- 
gal’s landscape, and, when on the 
wrong side of 50, stepped from the 
limits of his own land, essentially a 
product of the disintegrating village 
social organisation and a progressive 
middle-class, out into the wide world 
that had already become the play-ground 
of deep and potent social forces of the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries. Its 
long historical process inevitably result- 
ed in the projection of Bengali urban 
middle-class life into the wide and 
swiftly moving currents of the outer 
world, while the latter borne on the 
shoulders of a foreign capitalist-imperial- 
ist regime flowed in hundreds of 
channels into the innermost depths of 
Behgali social economy, and it was in 
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THE LAST PHASE 


By 
NIHAR RANJAN RAY 


Tagore’s life and work that the entire 
historical process attained a creative 
synthesis unparalleled in the history of 
culture and literature. Not a phase, 
from the coarsest to the finest, not an 
event, from the most significant to the 
most lowly or subtle, ever took place 
in our land that did not found its reac- 
tion in some form or other within the 
orbit of Tagore’s conception and imagi- 
nation, artistic activity and expression. 
Indeed, he has touched and given form 
and expression to al] phases and aspects 
of our deeper social existence, of our 
life in its widest and deepest sense. 
Out of the mud and slit of the Padma 
and the Bhagirathi he moulded into a 
significant form what we know today as 
modern Bengal. If he was our crea- 
tion, we are his creations as well—his 
majestic figure forms the entire back- 
ground of all that is abiding and signi- 
ficant in Bengali life of today and yester- 
day. Eighty long years took him through 
all phases and all stages of Bengal’s 
creative life as seen against the world’s 
social forces. In his works more than 
in anything else, they are reflected to 
their full; one stage gradually merges 
into the next, sometimes anticipating 
the latter, sometimes continuing the 
past through the next. His creative life 
has been a life of eternal flux, and 
since it was so, the sum total of his 
creative activities has a dynamic charac- 
ter, a progressive quality that are often 
missed when they are read or viewed 
by bits. 


HIS dynamic and progressive 

quality in a truly creative sense 
had ever been a characteristic feature 
of Tagore’s imagination and expression. 
He had always been a passenger in the 
chariot of Time. His earlier works and 
his works of maturity as well are all 
tuned to the eternal movement of time 
charged with a depth that often screens 
the movements on the surface, but it 
is present as potently in the ‘‘Prabhat 
Sangit’’ as it is in ‘‘Balaka’”’ or ‘‘Purabi’’ 
or even ‘“‘Mahua’’, as potently in the 
phort .stories. as in his symbolical 
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dramas and novels of urban life—some- 
times conceived romantically some- 
times idealistically but never far re- 
moved from the inner realities of life 
of the people they deal with. But it 
was left to his mature years, indeed 
after he was 70, to impart into this 
sense of reality the background of a 
historical consciousness. He had been 
always a liberated spirit, always free 
from prejudice, at the same time always 
disciplined by a conception of life that 
sought synthesis between matter and 
spirit. But he had to wait till the dec- 
lining years of life for the complete 
liberation of his intellect, for attaining 
a true detachment that gives a clear 
vision into the intricate process through 
which the world and humanity moves 
from progress to progress. In fact, the 
last ten years of life open a new phase of 
creative activity, new but not inherent- 
ly unconnected from his earlier phases ; 
indeed, the last phase crowns the earlier 
phases with a final efflorescence which 
can be historically interpreted as the 
fulfilment of a logical process. 


A few facts are significant. In 1930 
Tagore visited the U. S. S. R., at 
a time when the world including his 
country was in the midst of a grave 
economic depression with the conse- 
quent evils heaped on humanity at large. 
In 1931 the reactions to his visit were 
published in the form of ‘‘Russiar 
Chithi’’ or Letters from Russia. This 
was also the year, it must be remem- 
bered, that witnessed the disintegra- 
tion of the second Civil Disobedience 
movement followed by imperialist repres- 
sion and undermining of civil liberties 
all over India. Against the background 
of the recent Soviet visit conditions 
nearer home presented a spectacle 
gloomier than ever, .and coupled with 
this were the effects of economic de- 
pression growing more and more acute. 
In 1936 and, again in 1937, the Indian 
National Congress was presided over 
by Jawaharlal Nehru, and from the plat- 
forms of Lucknow and Fyzabad he 
beaconed the country to the call of a 
new age whose soft whispers were 
already being heard from all corners 
of India. But at the same time due 
to more causes than one all progressive 
struggles and movements for social jus- 
tice and equality were being faced with 
stubborn official and, 1 shall say, also 
non-official resistance. Unorganised and 
confused, the progressive elements them- 
selves were frittering their strength away 
more in shouts and sidgans then in any 
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effective action or expression. Abroad, 
in 1932 greedy Japan preyed upon his- 
toric but struggling China, in 1935 came 
Fascist Italy’s murderous attack pon 
the dark and weak Abyssinfa, ‘and in 
1936 the German and Italian Fascisms 
started their attack upon the Republi- 
can Spain. Ail over Europe and 
the Western world standards of political 
and economic morality speedily dropped 
down to an incredibly low ebb and re- 
leased forces that sought to strangle 
humanity’s voice. Man, the one love 
of the poet, was everywhere in chains, 
humanity which had been his only altar 
of worship was everywhere in desecra- 
tion, till finally, in 1939, the destiny of 
man and the future of humanity were 
cast into the whirl of death and des- 
truction, Posed against the  back- 
ground of this world-scene was the ever- 
present consciousness in the poet’s 
mind that he was ageing and the sound 
of the slow but sure fvot-steps of Death 
were reaching his ears from beyond 
the estuary of lite. In 1931 the poet 
was already 70 and the country had 
royally celebrated his septuagenary. 
Towards the end of 1937 he was sud- 
denly taken seriously ill, but recovered 
after a strenuous fight. Again, towards 
the end of 1940, the deadly grapple with 
death began and the fight went on till 
he finally succumbed. Death thus was 
coming not only to his own physical 
existence, but death with its destruc- 
tive army was also on the march to- 
wards @ phase of social organisation all 
ever the world that had developed a 
sulture and civilisation which the poet 
was proud to claim as his own, but 
which at the same time, the poet was 
fully conscious, fondled in its bosom 
the germs of decay and death. 


This then was the state of men and 
things whose waves constantly bounded 
on the shores of his mind and imagina- 
tion, and the reactions in the depths of 
his creative soul are reflected in the 
works of the last ten years. To read 
these works is to know fn a sensitive 
soul the intricate process that toek 
Shape in the laboratory of the poet’s 
mind. If this form and shape is of a 
highty monadic character, brought itto 
being in a pronouncedly individualised 
expression, it is equally a collective ex- 
pression of the social mind of the last 
ten years. 


The reactions are clear, He had 
lived through three generations; he has 
seen everything, known everything, seen 
and known through a poet’s mind and 
imagination that do ot miss anything, 
from the most beautiful to the most 
sordid, from the. most sublime to the 
most ridiculous. He witnessed the 
‘downfall and destruction of every noble 
thing he stood for in life, all the great 


hopes he cherished for humanity were 
being pulled to the dust. There was 
nothing to be proud of, nothing to hope 
for. The picture of the days that were 
gone was dhe of utter and abject humilia- 
tion. In his own unfortunate country it 
was a mournful spectacle that hardly 
left anything but for grief and lament. 
But did he lament? Was he lost in the 
delirious grief, did he loose faith in 
Did he cease to love men? 
No, not at all. He was no pessimist, 
no cynic,—never. He stood at death’s 
door transcending all earthly desires, 
with a mature serenity and tranquillity 
of soul that pierced through the inner 
meaning of men and knew the world of 
humanity that had revealed to him 
through a life of long experience its 
intrinsic values, He was drawing near 
to death, he was fully prepared for the 
last ferry, but he was never eager to 
go, to leave the world that he loved so 
dearly, to bid adieu to man in whom 
he found the solace of his soul. He 
did not want to go, he would rather 
cling to life than hand himself over to 
death. He, therefore, never loses faith 
in humanity, in his own people, in the 
people of the world. Death and des- 
truction cannot be the destiny of the 
Eternal Man, the man that toils and 
works, the man who clings to earth and 
nature, the Common Man. And human- 
ity never dies, the humanity that is the 
creation of the social will. 


humanity ? 


Tagore gave his heart to things and 
things in return revealed their hearts, 
their inner meaning to him, the inner 
meaning understood historically. Not 
without reason, again and again, he 
turns to them alone and not to the 
great figures of history who are sup- 
posed to have made and unmade, built 
and unbuilt countries and empires; and 
because he trusts the common man, 
trusts and loves humanity, he has faith 


‘in youth, in the path-finders, in the 


eternal wayfarers, in the tillers of the 
soil, in the toilers of the world. Indeed 
he has undying, unswerving faith in 
the inexhaustible strength of the comt- 
mon man, the eternal source of youth 
and progress. 


Cynicism and conservatism grow 
with age, but with Rabindrariath the 
reverse has been true. This has been 
so because he had always been 
a lover of men and nature in their 
widest and deepest connotation. The 
phase of culture and civilisation which 
he had lived through was approaching 
death and destruction, this he was fully 
conscious of, fully knew all its implica- 
tions. That would have been enough 
to shatfer even a superior mortal, but 
Tagore ‘had’ attained’ to that Historical 
consciousness which taught’ him that 
death and destruction of a particular 
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phase is but a pause in the eternal 
march of humanity, a travail of the 
birth of a new phase of civilisation and 
culture. Death and destruction come 
as a natural process whenever they 
carry decaying and devitalising germs 
within them and it is man unto whom is 
given the right and strength to give new 
expressions to their inner will after a 
newer vision. Why should Rabindra- 
nath then lose faith in humanity, why 
should he become cynic or pessimist? 
Or why should he be conservative? 
Unattached, unburdened, unafraid and 
purged of all prejudices—prejudices are 
born of the want of complete under- 
standing of man—Tagore, himself a 
liberated spirit, came to believe in the 
liberated spirit of man. It was a deep~ 
er consciousness of history, of man and 
the surrounding universe that gave him 
an insight in his mature years into the 
eternal quest of man through conflicts 
and contradictions, through strifes and 
struggles. Read his Tin Sangi, and you 
will know that no modern writer can 
beat him in modernity. 


During the last ten years of life 
Tagore was growing more and more 
secular in the innermost depths of his 
existence. He had no doubt a never- 
failing consciousness of the presence of 
an gpmnipotent Lord of the universe, 
that is unmistakable in his works, but 
notwithstanding, the writings of his last 
phase reveal more than anything else 
the consciousness, the omnipotent cons- 
ciousness of Man the divine, of 
humanity enthroned by the side of the 
Lord of the universe. The more he 
approaches death the more worldly he 
becomes, the more he loves man, the 
more he drinks into the fountain of 
life. It is not without reason he ques- 
tions his Master if He hag loved those 
who are the instruments of tyranny 
and oppression of the lowliest and the 
low, questions the justice of the con- 
tinued existence of the present social 
organisation that desecrates humanity. 
This total attitude of the mind then is 


‘at the background of the last phase of 


Tagore's creative genius. 


Il] 


HAVE already hinted that the early 

dawning of this mental attitude, in 
other words, of this historical cons- 
ciousness dates roughly from about 1930, 
from the reactions to his Russian visit. 
It is already noticeable in Russiar 
Chithi (1931) so well-knowa to wus, but 
it is still in a discursive stago, in a 
stage where the first perception has just 
stirred the intellect. The first signs of 
an emotional exprebsion of this attitude 
come to view in Parishesh (1932), but 
it is not until Prantik (1937) “wegen 
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during the serious illness of that year 
that the new consciousness becomes an 
integral part of his emotional being 
But before I take my readers through 
those evidences that reveal a direct ex- 
pression of this deeper historical cons. 
ciousness it 1s necessary to introduce 
them within the limited space available 
to some important characterishcs evi- 
dent in the works of the last phase that 
are also none-the-less expressive of a 
deeper and more integrated knowledge 
of life and reality than hitherto experi- 
enced 


Of these characteristics, the first and 
the foremost 1s the idea of death that 
comes recurrently to the poet We all 
know how the poet from his early youth 
so dallied with death that he lost all 
fear of it, but death did not reveal ail 
its grandeur and majesty until the poet 
himself was drawn closer to t and made 
to stand face to face Deaths slowly 
approaching presence wrought an intri- 
cate process in the poets mind and 
imagination that revealed not only the 
inner meaning of death but also the 
mner meaning of life itself Again and 
again im dozens of poems he comes 
back to this idea till he takes the deep 
purificatory plunge in the illness of 
1937 He comes out of it fully cleans- 
ed, fully purified, indeed this continu- 
ous bath in the transparent waters of 
death meant for the poet a process of the 
purification of his soul The sublime 
pieces in Prantik are evidence on 
the pont It was the illness of 1940 
that gave him a taste of death that 
finally made him fix his gaze on the 
‘eternal hight that is spaceless and time- 
less’ From the purificatory fire of 
physical pain he emerged a fuller man 
stronger mere unattached more un- 
burdened, and endowed with a clearer 
vision that was deep and transparent 
Dozens of pieces can be cited on this 
pomt thev are strewn all over Roga- 
sajjaya Arogya and janmadine These 
poems reveal that he was fully prepar- 
ed for the final plunge bur he was 
never eager for it Everything had 
been done, every large or small duty 
had been performed, everything that hfe 
and nature had spread out to him was 
fully enjoyed and experienced and 
transformed into a light that never was 
on sea or land, he was now prepared 
to go, but life in the meanwhile had 
been enrmched by a newer vision, a 
newer meaning and a newer perspec- 
tive He had yet more to know, to 
drink deeper into the fountain of life 
He therefore does not feel imclined to 
leave , again and again he comes back 
to man, the eternal source of life In 
all such pieces, specially those written 
during the prolonged illness of 1940 
and after, ome can hear a deep and 
sombre voice, witness a deeper vision of 


life and death and of creation and des- 
truction that had rendered the poet’s 
creative life lumimously transparent 
All that he says 1s precise, straight 
and simple The transparency and 
strength of a purified and unattached 
mind have imparted to all such pieces 
a compact soliditv not only of expres- 
sion but also of immer meaning aglow 
m faith and love They have also im- 
parted a soft sweetness radiating from 
deep and endless love of men from 
the satisfaction born of love and ser- 
vice received from his fellow men 
Indeed he ts all full of thanks and grati- 
tude for evervthing around, for every- 
thing that men and the world presented 
before him 

This strong, deep and transparent 
attitude of mind also naturally revealed 
unto him a deeper wisdom which we 
call prajna and which 1s but another 
word for a deeper insight into the real 
meaning of hfe and death This deeper 
insight leads him upto deeper faith in 
the Master of life as well,—that is un- 
mistakable in his writings— but more sig- 
nificint 1s the fact that he gains a 
deeper faith in the eternal and univer 
sal Man also and reads a deeper mean- 
ing in the flowing current of humanity 
which we call history It 1s the deeper 
faith in the endlessness of creation, 
deeper faith in man deeper faith in the 
inherent strength of life, deeper faith 
in the sadhana of the human soul, 
deeper faith in peace and love, it 1s this 
deeper more abiding and all-pervading 
Faith that permeates scores of pieces 
written after the illness of 1937 and 
specially after that of 1940 


IV 
have said he was fully prepared for 


the last ferry but he was never eager 
to go Unattached he clung to life as 
fondly as he had never done _ before 
Again and again in scores of pieces he 
comes back to life not to hfe where 
it 18 most loud and big and great in the 
erdinary sense rather to life’s triviali- 
ties to those shadowed and subdued 
corners screened from vulgar turmoil 
but not away from toil and strife from 
pain and suffering Scores of scenes 
from the daily life and experiences of 
the common man—the torler in the mill, 
the tiller of the soil, the common girl 
the college student, the clerk, the cow- 
boy, the Santal maiden, the hillman of 
Mangpu, the charwoman the domestic 
servant, the coolie, the rickshaw-puller, 
and so on—, countless scenes that re- 
veal the tyranny and smjustice of exist- 
img socio-economic order crowd in 
almost all the works of the poet’s last 
phase, as they do in so many of the 
earlier works also, for example, in 
Palataka These are all born no doubt 
of a full socml awareness not always 
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conceived romantically, but from 
Navayataka onwards this social aware~ 
ness 1s endowed with a deeper hus- 
toric consciousness as well These 
scenes and episodes are somejmes 
derived from the mind’s eye, some- 
times they are brought back to life from 
old memories and sweetest are those 
written during and after the illness of 
1937, when the poet was in a remumis- 
cent mood A soft sweetness coupled 
with a virile and compact expression, a 
deep repose and dignity even when he 
1s in lighter vein and an all-embracing. 
love pervades all such pieces But in 
both cases he seems to enjoy a newer 
and deeper taste of life born of a deeper 
faith m humamty, he seems to be full 
of the joy of direct and immediate 
experience of reality 


This direct and immediate experi- 
ence of reality 1s but a step short of the 
dawning of historical consciousness = I 
have already said that this dawning 1s 
first noticeable in Parisesh where in 
several pieces he reveals his conscrous- 
ness of the new light, the new joy I 
am referring to pieces hke ‘Agantuk.’ 
And once this consciousness is there 
the first question inevitably makes its 
appearance The idea at the root of the 
pieces like Prasna in Parisesh strikes 
at the very foundation of the existing 
social order and prepares the ground for 
the flowering of the historical conscrous- 
ness But as J said it was still in a 
discursive Stage and not an integral part 
of the poets emotional life Closely 
following on the heels of Parisesh the 
new flowering bursts forth in a drama- 
tico-lyrical expression in Rather Rast 
incorporated in Kaler jJatra 1 draw 
particular attention of readers of Rabin- 
dranath to this short dramatic piece, 
which is indeed the first manifesto of 
the common man so far as our country 
and Bengali hterature are concerned 
But even the historical consciousness is 
not as yet fully integrated 


Deeper studies in life viewed as 
historical reality engages the poet in 
Punascha in which at least two pieces 
are significant from this point of view, 
one is ‘Manavaputra’ where again the 
tune of the ‘Question’ in Parisesh re- 
appears, but more sublime is Sisu- 
Tirtha which, for the first time, gives 
almost an uncanny historical study of 
the eternal march of man to the goal of 
eternal birth, the refrain 1s stgnificant 
“Glory to Man, glory to the Newly- 
born, glory to the Eternally Living” 
The deeper study continues through 
Vichitrita (1833), and Sesh Saptak 
(1935), where, again, in number 43, he 
reaches to a meaning of history studied 
through the long course of his own hfe. 
Equally significant are several other 
pieces, notably numbers 20, 21 and 39 
In Patraput (1936), the dawnink of the 
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new life seems to take a definite shape 
and the surging consciousness eager for 
expression bursts forth in half-a-dozen 
pieces, notably in numbers 3, 12 and 15. 
The process continues through Syamali, 
which is equally significant as Patra- 
put; particularly significant are pieces 
like ‘Chirajatri, ‘Milbhanga’, ‘Amrita’ 
and ‘Syamali’. 


The Poet now reaches a stage where 
he subjects the experience of the new 
consciousness so far gained into an in- 
teliectual analysis that finds expression 
in Kalantar (1937) a collection of 
socio-political essays. The serious ill- 
ness of 1937 brings him face to face 
with death which helps him to inte- 
grate the entire experience gained so 
far. From the sun-set bed spread on the 
shores of the last-crossing he sent out 
his call directed towards the eastern 
horizon. He wrote 18 short pieces 16 
of which express his deepest emotions 
about life and death, but the last two 
reveal that underlying everything and 
enveloping everything was the ever- 
present consciousness of a deeper vision. 
In number 17, he frankly confesses that 
‘the day he came back from death’s 
grapple to his real self he awoke to the 
consciousness of the burning cauldron 
that was the civilisation of today and 
into this cauldron were being thrown 
scraps of helpless humanity’. The last 
piece rises almost to the pitch: 
‘serpents are breathing deadly venom 
all-around, and soft, sonorous words of 
peace sounds as if they were useless 
mockery. Before I go, therefore, I 
send out my call to those who are pre- 
paring themselves everyday for the great 
struggle with the demons of destruc- 
tion’. 
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Senjuti (1938) carries on the refrain 
though in a subdued tone, but it never- 
theless continues the process of deeper 
study which is equally evident even in 
the lighter pieces of Akas-Pradip (1939). 
The early years of 1940 brought forth 
Navajataka, the Newly-born. The title 
is significant; it is not only frank in 
the admission of the integrated histori- 
cal consciousness which is explicitly 
stated in the poet’s preface, all the 
pieces moreover, whether descriptive, 
reflective or narrative, are permeated 
with an intellectuality that is unmistak- 
able. Unmistakable also is the attitude 
of mind that loves to dive deep into the 
inner meaning of life and reality, into 
the inner process of history. Particu- 
larly remarkable from these points of 
view are the pieces titled ‘Prayaschitta’, 
‘Hindusthan’, ‘Rajputana’, ‘Bhumi 
kampa’, ‘Pakshimanav’, ‘Ahavan’, 
‘Epare-Opare’, ‘Romantic’, ‘Ratri’, and 
‘Rup-Birup’. 


Sanai (1940) follows closely on the 
heels of Navajataka. Some of the pieces 
in Sanai are intensely lyrical, reminis- 
cent of lighter experiences, some are 
frankly narrative. A couple of pieces 
are important but not very significant. 
In the triad composed by Rogasajyaya 
(1940), Arogya and Janmadine (1941) 
there is further deepening of this histo- 
rica] consciousness, of that of life and 
death, of direct and immediate experi- 
ence of reality which I have already 
referred to above. The last illness gave 
him renewed strength and deeper faith 
in the new consciousness. This is not 
only revealed in the pieces that speak 
of death and life, in those that speak 
of the ‘honeyed universe and honeyed 
dust of the earth’, but sing also of the 
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eternal man and his historical destiny. 
Particularly significant are several pieces 
in Arogya and Jenmadine, as for 
example, numbers 1, 3, 4, 7, 10 and 
18 in Arogya, and numbers 5, 10, 12, 
17, 18 and 21 in Janmadine. 


Social awareness was always @ 
characteristic of Tagore as reflected in 
his short stories and novels, but even as 
late as Sesher Kavita and Yogayoga, his 
attitude was one of compromise, best 
illustrated in the character of Binodini 
in Chokher Bali, in the birth-mystery 
of Gora in Gora, in the attitude of 
Amit and Yogamaya in Sesher Kavita, as 
also in the return of Kumu in Yoga- 
yoga, But as he approaches final ma- 
turity his social awareness achieves 2 
historical consciousness which purges his 
intellect of prejudices, he leaves behind 
the attitude of compromise, understands 
the historical meaning of things and 
events, and stares reality in the face. 
This new attitude reveals itself stage by 
stage in Dui bon (1933) and Malancha 
(1934), shows a slight slackening in 
Char-adhyaya (1934) but, at the finaf 
Stage, takes a revolutionary turn in Tin 
Sangi. The demand of man, of human- 
ity free from outworn traditions and 
prejudices is the only claim that he came 
to recognise, humanity freed from social 
and ecoitomic serfdom, men free from 
all kinds of tutelage is the ideal he came 
to stand for. To that claim and to that 
ideal Tagore brought the offerings of the 
last ten years of his life crowned final- 
ly by the thundering voice that frowned 
grimly on those who are the enemies of 
the Eternal Man. The sentinel is gone 
but his grim warning yet abides in 
“Crisis in Civilization’’, 
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PPVRIBULES to great poets usually 
refer to their precocity, versatility, 
extensive survey of life, intensive study 
of humanity, width or visior and pene- 
tration of insight These specimens of 
the jargon of criticism are oroperly to 
be condemned and yet at moments one 
feels that one cannot do without them 
for the conventional may cease to be a 
convention and become the sincerest 
expression of the heart Homage to a 
poet whose works have become part of 
one’s life and whose personality has 
been adored to the verge of worship, — 
homage to such a spirit is seriously 
handicapped as it has to depend on the 
same circumscribed medium as 1s 
utilised by the callous professional re- 
viewer for recording his points of super- 
ficial study and incomplete examina- 
tion Conscious of these handicaps one 
proceeds with diffidence to pay this 
tribute to our ‘‘mighty-mouthed inventor 
of harmonies who has preceeded to his 
eternal rest after a full life of creative 
activity which is diiicult to parallel in 
the history of any literature 
Rabindranath started his _ literary 
career at the age of 14 or 15 with 
poems like Wild Flowers ana Lamenta- 
tion The most notewerthy works of 
these early years were the lyrics pub- 
lished under the pseudonym of Bhanu- 
sinha and represented as the work of a 
mediaval Vaisnava pvet The back- 
ground of this early poetry was supplied 
partly by the atmosphere of the home of 
which the presiding deities were his 
saintly father and eldest brother partly 
by the landscape of the lower Bengal 
with its profusion of luxurious vegeta 
tion and partly by the desultory study of 
the early literature of religious and secu- 
lar love We have been told about his 
lack of University education and his 
just disparagement of what passes under 
that name in this country but we should 
not forget the learning evident even in 
some of the earliest prose of his youth, 
in his articles on Anglo-Saxon Literature, 
on Petrarch and Laura, on Dante, Goethe 
and Chatterton, written when he was 
barely 17 In later years he spoke with 
pleasure of what he had gained from 
the lectures of Henrv Morley at Univer- 
sity Ccllege, London,—especially from 
his lectures on Shakespeare and Sir 
Thomas Browne 


Qane early he evinced his predilec- 

tion for expression in the dramatic 
as well as in the lyme form and the 
earhest examples of the former are 
Rudrachanda and Bhagnahnidaya writ- 
ten before he was 20, while the first 
manifestations of his greatness as a 
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ADORATION 


By 
NIRMAL KUMAR SIDDHANTA 


lyrist are to be found in the Evening 
Songs and Morning Songs written two 
or three vears later Thus while we 
admire his precociousness we have at 
the same time to think of that long 
period of creative activity that few poets 
have been blest with With Wordsworth 
excess of longevity was a curse and 
many admirers of Wordsworth have 
wished that he had exercised greater 
restraint on his imagination during the 
last 3) years of his life, but none will 
make such a statement about Rabindra- 
nath From 1878 to 1941 he has con- 
tinuously worked at full pressure and 
though we may not enjoy all his works 
but have t note flagging ot inspiration 
on occasions we cannot trace the growth 
of his genius only up to a certain point 
but have to discover the peaks scattered 
all over those sixty years 


Nor can we kcrget the versatility of 
his genius In the sphere of drama he 
has written sentimcnril traged es serious 
plivs with genuine pathos problem plays 


with defimte messuges symbolistic 
dramas social comedies and enjoyable 
farces He has used as his medi verse 


(rhymed and unrhymed), rhythmic prose 
and the common medium of our daily 
conversation It 1s difficult to say im 
which of these he excelled more than 
in others Readers of his plays a hun- 
dred years hence miy doubt the suitabi 
lity of sume of these for representation 
on the stage but such an idea will never 
be tolerated bv those of us who had the 
privileze of seeinz them staged under 
his supervision wth himself in a lead- 
ing role inspiring the rest of the cast 
with vitality Dakghar and Achalayatan 
(The Post-office and the Home of Con- 
servation) have less action than mcst ut 
his dramas yet the stage-representatirn 
of these thrillea the spectators with a 
sense of reality which one does not 
ord narily get from the theatre It 1s a 
pity that it has not been possible to 
preserve im a permanent form his own 
acting as also that of Gaganendranath, 
Abanindranath and others whv presentcd 
Bathunther Khata Dakghar and the other 
plays in private performances in the 
early years of the century 


ABINDRANATH started his real 
career as a novelist with his Eye-sore 
in 1903, a story to which justice has not 
been dene by his critics who have not 
yet fully appreciated the psychological 
presentation of the herome, one of the 
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first hve women of modern Indian fic- 
tion The greatness of Gord written 
a few years later was responsible for 
renewed interest in and popularity of his 
early rovels, but he has achieved fresh 
heights with his later studies of men 
and women in prose fiction where he 
has shown his close observation and 
deep understanding of the life of Bengal 
in all its phases during the last forty 
years The historian trying to recon- 
struct the life of these decades from a 
distance of two or three centuries will 
not find more valuable materials any 
where else in the mass or prose fiction 
which 19 threatening to swamp all other 
branches of hterature in modern Bengal 


T is a truism that a preat novelist 
does not usually find the short stury 
a sttisfactory medium but Rabindranath 
if he has developed the Bengal: novel in 
its adulescence may be said to have 
created the short story in modern Indian 
literature The infinite variety of these 
stories may only be referred to in pass- 
ing these are comedies, tragedies, fan- 
tasies parables Some are short novels, 
others long short stories some merely 
note 2 critical sttuation m the lives of 
certain individuals while others study 
a group over a considerable period of 
time, intruducing more than one gene- 
ration within their purview It ts the 
short story which has been responsible 
for the extension and consolidation of 
Periodicals in modern Bengal and 
Rabindranath in creating the Bengali 
short story and in establishing one of 
the ¢arliest pericdical Reviews may be 
regarded as one of the Fathers of this 
type of literature 


MULTIFARIOUS as his achieve+ 

ments are, this tribute to his 
mcmoury must base its homage primarily 
on his lyrical genius and on his qualities 
as a mclodious singer of the joys and 
Crrows of man He saw life Stead ly 
and interpreted it as few in the West 
have succeeded in the present age We 
who are diffident in expression of per- 
sonal opinions have recourse to the testi- 
mony of A C Bradley and W. B. 
Yeats on their first introduction to his 
works through the agency of Rothen- 
Stein but at a moment like this we 
may pluck up courage, boldly place him 
on the height of Olympus to which he 
belongs and bow our heads in silent 
adoration 


» 


—Courtesy AlN Indwa Radio, Lucknow 


TAGOR 


THE IsMVIORTAL 


WITH the death of Rabindranath, has closed one 
of the world’s most superb and unchallenged 
literary dictatorships that civilisation has ever 
known. The Age of Pericles was brilliant but short 
lived. Vergil’s literary cMlorescence was dimmed by 
the lustre of the Roman State. 
macy of genius in Elizabethan Iingland was the 
bovran and 


Shakespcure’s supre- 
expression of his nation’s freedom 
expansion of wings, but even his primacy of place 
was challenged by lesser lights in drama and poetry. 
The age of Tennyson was the one parallel we can 
think of in connection with Tagore’s work ; it was 
tong enough to challenge comparison, but the literary 
throne of Tingland, even in the height of Tennyson’s 
power, was disputed by the rugged vehemence of 
of the 
Tapgore’s work is even more remark- 


trowning and the artistic brilliance 
Raphaclites. 


able: because it succeeded supremely, without any 


pre- 


adventitious aids ; in spite of the mournful settting of 
his country’s political servitude, he lifted his litera- 
ture out of the rut of a provincial dialect to its place 
in the sun as one of the world’s most gifted 
literatures. And he did this as its unchallenged 
With his definite emergence as a world poet, 
all his contemporaries, worthy as they were, shrank 
pito insignificance. Nabin Chandra, Biharilal, who 
as lyrist was Tagore’s exemplar, Rajani Kanta, 
Satyen Dutt, Akshay Baral—all with remarkable 
aclievements to their credit--receded in the starry 
line and gave way to this new luminary of art and 
song. 


master. 


Iiven the new rebels who in the evening of 
Tagore’s career, broke away from his enchanting 
spell and sought new bearings, began their work 
always by reverent invocation to him as their 
Kaviguru, 


Tagore’s astonishing output is part of the basis 
of this literary sovereignty. From about the age of 
fifteen, up till a week before his death, he lad been 
wriling incessantly. One would have thought that 
this literary fecundity would be fatal to a poet’s 
Keputation, but the astonishing thing about Tagore 
is that it not only was not so, but on the other hand 
it flowered and frnited in a thousand ways, in an 
of form and theme. In Poetry he 
was sovereign master, but he touched excellence in 


rormense varicts 
many other forms. Drama, short story, novel, prose- 
poem, blank verse—cven pedestrian prose—he tried 
and gave to each, new values in art and lyricism, new 
ways of rhythm and sonance—myriad shapes of 
heauty and colour and form. Tagore’s work is a 
whole literature by itself. It cannot yet be computed 
how much he has actually written, but even if the 
estimate be rated at three hundred thousand lines 
of, verse (apart from his prose), he can be easily 
adjudged as the world’s most prolific poet. Even 
the great epics of India with their legendary magni- 
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By 
SATYA VRATA MUKERJEA 


ficence of song do not attain this output. Homer 
and Vergil do not stand comparison,—the works of 
Dantc, Shakespeare and Milton all are meagre in 
volume. 


An output like this cannot obviously be equal 
in quality, but even the bitterest Tagore-detractors— 
and he had so many in his life-trme—grim pandits of 
the stiff old tradition who had the impertinence of 
quoting from his works and asking examinees in the 
Calcutta University to ‘‘rewrite them in 
Bengali’’—even they could not dare reject—as he 
himself so frankly and freely did—his juvenilia as 
trash. Mayar Khela, one of his earliest musical 
plays was instinct with the lyric revelry of song. 
His literary tour de force—Bhanu Sinher Padaébali— 
one of his childhoud’s forgeries—bore the stamp of 
genius. His other earlier productions, although they 
were marked by a twilight of expression and were 
filled with ‘‘phantasmal doubts and _ Icaden-eved 
despairs’’, showing that his soul was vet not out of 
the woods of the mind (his Hriday-aranva)—created 
for themselves a new quality, as yet undiscovered, in 
Pengali literature. Even in his period of decline, 
which definitely set in about 1925 and after, he 
produced two superb volumes of verse—Mahua and 
Purabi; a great play, Muktadhara which was his 
cloquent protest against the onslaught of machinery 
on the ancient ramparts of man’s individual freedom, 


chaste 


his greatest novel—Jogaiog, and his brilliant letters 
from Russia—Rushivar Chithi—which form a pene- 
trating study of the Soviet experiment-—also belong 
to this period. And, most astonishing thing of all, 
his last two years before his death were a vreat 
creative period—as if his spirit flared up for a final 
His Prantik—‘‘From Life’s Frontier’’, his 
Rog Shajyae—‘On the bed of Sickness’’—and 
Arogya--“‘Back to Health’’—were his last proud 
manifestoes against sorrow and pain, to succumb to 
which was to him spiritual death. Here was his 
Testament of his abiding love for all life’s ‘‘richness, 
ripeness, ratheness’’. 


adieu. 


ND yet with all this, Tagore was no flash in the 
pan of Bengal’s intellect. He was the climax 

and the crown of a long and honoured poetical tradi- 
tion. Love of Nature and God was all along the 
most distinctive quality of the Bengali lyric from the 
earliest ages. It not only manifested itself in the 
intimate passion of Vaishnava romanticists, from 
Chandidas and Vidyapati onwards, but also formed 
the core of the enraptured muse of Sakia poets like 
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Ramprasad whose exaltation of the motherhood of 
power had its roots deep in the wonderland of 
Bengal’s landscape. From the studied classicism of 
the cloister where pandits intoned their age-long 
dreams, to the folk music of the fields and the market 
place, Tagore collected material for his muse and 
blended them with the majestic store-house of 
Sanskrit song. He was also the inheritor of the 
Persi Arabic culture which for well nigh six centuries 
had pulsed and moulded the life of mediaeval 
Bengal. Here the blue domes of Ispahan with their 
magic moonlights of unceasing dalliance mingled 
with the hard glitter of Arabia’s league upon league 
of echoing sand. Finally came Europe with its 
multitude of influences, pouring into his soul, like 
the waters of the open sea. It may be that Tagore, 
like others of his contemporaries, at first preferred 
the heady wine of Europe to the more steadving and 
nourishing food of her finer and wiser tradition. 
But whatever touched him, whether it was the turbid 
violence of Byron or the magic of Keats, the rapture 
of Shellevan song or the inchoate vehemence of 
the loveliness of lilt of 
all 
horrowings in the austere crucible of his Tfastern 


Browning or the 


Raphaelites, 


pre- 


he had chastened his Western 


discipline. 


Tagore was brought up in the midst of this 
cuuiplex of influences. It was an advantage, in 
the great old house that he was brought up in, that 
he imbibed all these and was allowed to do so freely. 
After a futile early effort at schooling, which in later 
life he remembered always with disgust, he learnt 
to look on, forward and backward, and all ways, 
intimately, closely, reverently. He loved nature in 
its most intimate moods, but he never retired to its 
solitudes, unless it be for gathering strength to come 
back for work and effort and reform. He loved 
mankind even more than nature—he loved this earth 
with its myriad lights and shadows, and plainly 
preferred it to the cold flawless purity of Heaven's 
pathways. He brought Nature and man most closely 
together and read in each other’s ways always some 
lovely analogues. All the fury of nature’s tempests 
was limned for him in a mist of tenderness. The 
yrandcur and the tumult of the Occan’s waves had 
for him the heaving tenderness of a mother’s love. 
Thus the primeval Sea was to him the World’s First 
Mother. 


UT apart from these reactions to Nature, Tagore 

derived from his cosmopolitan upbringing a rich- 
ness of community-life which he utilised to the full 
for the benefit of his country’s literature. He brought 
to the service of his Muse all the varied currents 
of the world’s experiences and rescned his own 
language, from what had hitherto been its most 
destructive blight, its maddening monotony of 
theme. It is the fate of some peoples that they may 
have richness of experience but that their tongues 
are dumb. It was the fate of Bengal, however, 
before Tagore came to rule in her literary firmament, 
that she could express herself, and do it well, but 
that she had little to express. Tagore gave to Bengal 
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Dated A LETTER FROM dsdsdsc 
4 PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
¥ i 

} 
3 it 
4 District JAIL, DEHRADUN, H 
August 18, 1941. ~ 
Bo} 3 
$ wr 
> 
¥ 
4 
4 
3 
¥ My dear Amal, 
$ Sometime back I received your “Tagore 
4 Birthday Special Supplement” and 1 
£ appreciated it very much. It was a fine 
x production. Now your second letter has 
arrived asking me to send contributions 
4 for “Tagore Memorial Number’. I am 
* afraid that you do not realise that a 
= person confined in prison has to live 
4 within all manner of limitations and 
4 restrictions. Anyway I am not supposed 
2 to send contributions to papers or 
4, magazines for publication. Even if there 
+ were no such bar, 1 would hesitate to do 
+ so from prison, for I cannot write within _ 
$ the narrow ambit of numerous censorships. 
+ So I cannot send you anything. 4 
; My mind goes back to nearly ten years © 
+ & , " « “es 
* ago when 1 was in this very jail and you 4 
$ wrote to me for a message for the “Golden & 
4 Book of Tagore’. I sent you then a few r 
+ lines. A few lines, or many lines, of 
er . ia 
Df formal appreciation or sorrow now would & 
+ almost be an impertinence to the memory & 
of Gurudev. When the time comes, 1 4 
}: suppose I shall write about him. ee 
+ Na 
4, Yours sincerely, » 
4 si 
+4; ir 
* eer te ee) A 
a 
4s x 
Surr AMAL Home. a 
+ , 
? Editor, Calcutta Municipal Gazetle, Me 
& Calcutta. oe 
+ sg : 
+; The message Pandit Nehru had sent 
p to the “Golden Book of Tagore” is given 
* below: — 
+; 
+ “For those who have grown up in the 
4 Tagore tradition in India it is a little difficult 
8 to measure the great influence it has exercised 
+ on them and on the country. I cannot venture fe 
3 to do so. But I wish to pay my deep homage 
to one who has been as a beacon light to all 
3 of us, ever pointing to the finer and nobler 
z aspects of life and never allowing us to fall 
# mio the ruts which kill individuals as well as 
4 nutions. Nationalism, specially when it urges 
4 us to fight for freedom, is noble and life-giving. 
2 But often it becomes a narrow creed, and limits 
2 and encompasses its votaries and makes 
4 them forget the many-sidedness of life. But 
ms Rabindranath Tagore has given to our nation- 
8 alism the outlook of internationalism and has 
4 enriched it with art and music and magic of i- 
¥ tities sf that it has become the full-blooded 
q emblem of India’s awakened spirit.’’ ¢ 
ie 
te i 
LERERRR EPL E PIE E EE PPPS EPP T TEE 
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wondrous varicty, and endowed her with matchless 
Her care-worn song was born in 
the house of sorrow,—Tagore hrought to it flashes 
of inspiration and joy. 


lyrical resources. 


And not only this: Tagore has spanned for 
India the ages with his song. Very few other poets 
have been able to do this: Gocthe did this for 
Kurope: he brought the chivalry and 
heroism of the Teuton peoples from out of the mists 
of legend and fable, chastened them through contact 
with Cliristian purity and classic poise, and brought 
to the modern spirit a grateful sense of the continuity 


modern 


of its cultural heritage. And the poet who does this, 
é We speak glibly of the 
Fast and the West and the supposed fundamental 
differences between them. Put these are nothing to 
the real chasm that exists between the ancient and 
the modern temper. That is the true divide of culture 
-the contrasted attitudes of the ancient and the 
modern peoples of the earth, to life itself and to 
methods of approach towards its problems. What 
wes the ancient attitude towards man and society? 
Its antique religion was characterised by intimate 
The pristine 
contents of its simple life pulsed with blitheness and 


deserves well of civilisation. 


comradeship between God and man. 


There was consecration and recollectedness 
—a perfect poise between thought and expression. 
The ancient mind, like the ancient Statc, was limited 
and c'ose-knit: according to Aristotle’s canon, 
bounded by ‘the limitation of human vision and of 
human memory’. Thus the individual was important 
and his personality unfolded itself unfettered and 


repose. 


supreme. 

The temper of the modern world is associated 
with the vastness of its organisation, the boundless- 
ness of its collective freedom, and the almost limit- 


cata atft afarai ay cate, 
Byars acary |", acare fearare | 
cara ate fae oa ard, 
yrrta sfaal af, oF as afes mate | 
Bes) Batata ahs cay aH VET ITs 
cae ay fara SIMIC | 
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less possibilities of its opportunity. Here was a new 
jov in being; a rebirth of the Spirit of Wonder. 


But the chief difference lay in the characteristic 
mental make-up of the two worlds. Pater in his 
Plato and Platonism has set out this contrast in 
words that will live for all time: ‘The scepticism 
of the modern world, beset now with insane specula- 
tive figments, has been an appeal from the precon- 
ceptions of the understanding to the authority of the 
senses.’ ‘With the Greeks”, as we may say for all 
ancient peoples generally, ‘‘whose metaphysic 
business was then all to do, the sceptical action of 
the mind lay rather in the direction of an appeal 
from the affirmations of sense to the authority of 
newly awakened reason’’. It is thus that the idealist 
reaction against Science in the present age is due to 
the recoil of the spirit from the shackles of well- 
established Reason. 


It was for Tagore to adjust for his race and 
civilisation the conflicting claims of Science-grounded 
Reason on the one hand and of Ideality and Passion 
on the other. In his religion, he reproduced the 
comradship and intimacy of the Vedic attitude—in 
his conception of his Jivan Devata as Sakha or 
friend. His poetry represents the union of the 
Romantic spirit with its high adventure, its variety, 
its nostalgia for unfollowed ways, its thrills of 
whelming passion, its storms and thunders, with the 
classic austerity of outline of the antique life, the 
epic grace and poise, the serenity of its idealism, its 
rationality and calm, the perfect equivalence of its 
thought and expression. In the literature of India, 
Tagore will thus remain a supremely representative 
figure—significant of its renaissance and voicing its 
loftiest dream. 
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The 
FOUNTAIN 


of 
YOUTH 


By 


KALIDAS NAG 


FRABINDRANATH is no more ! 


The departure of Rabindranath from 
our midst was not sudden but it came 
as a stunning blow to us who had grown 
with the prodigal gifts of his poetry and 
music. We feel as if we are cut off 
from the source of his joyous creation, 
and thus we are guilty of an unconscious 
blasphemy to the Poet, who was the 
life-long champion of Ananda. So many 
of us are dazed at the glory and variety 
of the scintillating gems of the Tagore- 
treasury, and our heart is full of agonis- 
ed gratitude. 


Gratitude? Are we already thinking 
of partial repayment of our debts to the 
Master? Could we, who had the privi- 
lege of seeing him and touching him, 
forget that he did not count on our re- 
payment but hoped for our renewal? 
He sang of the triumph of Eternal Life 
and of Eternal Youth and symbolised 
the theme through his great dramatic 
creation Phalguni—the ‘‘Cycle of 
Spring’’ staged by the Poet quarter-of- 
a-century ago. What a sublime apo- 
theosis of Youth, what poignant cry at 
the temporary eclipse and what robust 
faith in the Eternal recurrence of the 
Youth-motif in creation! From the sob- 
bing darkness of the stage there 
emerged the music of the twilight, of 
the borderland of the Past and the 
Future : 


“When I saw you with the light of 
these eyes, 

you were far away from my eyes. 
Now when the lights have failed, 
may be, I shall find you 


in my heart’’. 


Lest we settle down to adcept Tagore 
as but a glorious chapter of our past, let 
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—Tagore with the childien of the 


us try to realize what he means for the 
future. There is a forward urge in the 
whole gamut of his life and art. In his 
mortal existence Tagore defined the 
limitations of life with infinite variations 
but he never missed a single chance of 
affirming that we can conquer death 
through the vicarious sacrifice of Love 
To love is the great prerogative of youth, 
and Tagore, to his last days, was singing 
hymns to Youth,—‘'the New-Comer on 
whose pathway the New Age is ever 
looking wistfully’? (Naba Jataka) 


As a boy he was more a victim than 
a subject of education, and he dreamed 
of a New Education Fellowship in which 
the teacher and the taught would co- 
operate in joyous creation and re-crea- 
tion. Forty years ago when he started 
his schoo] at Santiniketan, he had little 
support and less funds. But his indo- 
mitable youth drew around him a group 
of young teachers like the poet Satish 
Chandra Roy and Ajit Kumar Chakra- 
varty, who offered their best and evoked 
the best in that educational colony. On 
the untimely death of the former, Tagore 
made the following significant observa- 
tions: ‘‘He (Satish Ch. Roy) was bare- 
ly nineteen, but he was born with a 
luminosity of soul. In him the spirit 
of renunciation was a natural product 
of an extraordinary capacity for enjoy- 
ment of life’’. 


HE POET was already forty when 

he started the school of Santinike- 

tan, and forty in .those days was con- 
sidered to be rather close to the age of 
renunciation. Yet we all know that he 
was composing bout this time the Chira- 
kamar Sabha (‘The Bachelors’ Club’) 
and the Kshanika (‘The Fleeting One’), 
Which niarked an epoch in the history 
of the love-lyrics of the world. Finas- 
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cial worries, estrangement of friends, 
death of wife, of a daughter and a son 
in quick succession, which might easily 
have unnerved any other person, trans- 
muted Tagore’s genius with the divine 
touch of suffering. On the eve of his 
fiftieth birthday, when we had the privi- 
lege of sitting at his feet for the fiter 
time, he had composed his play Sarodal- 
sav (Autumn Festival) and the deathless 
scngs of Gitanjali. From his appearante 
at the great meeting at the Calcutta Town 
Hall when he read his paper on Abastha- 
o-Byabastha (‘The Situation and the Sofu- 
tion’) on the 25th August, 1905, to the 
publication and staging of his famous play 
Achalayatan (1912), the Poet continued 
to attract towards him thousands of 
earnest youths who adored the poet bé- 
cause he pave a new signifiance to their 
lives enmeshed in ever so many trials 
and tribulations. Worshipping him while 
we were school boys, we had the rare 
privilege of coming into closer and 
closer personal relations with the Poet- 
prophet ever since our invitation to 
participate in the Fiftieth Birthday Cele- 
bration at Santiniketan (May, 1911). 
Our senior friends and guides in those 
days were Charu Bandyopadhaya, the 
novelist; Satyendra Nath Datta, the 
poet; Ajit Kumar Chakravarty, the 
critic; Sukumar Roy, the artist-humour- 
ist and so many others who are no more. 
I remember with- gratitude the serviges 
rendered by them in helping us to under- 
stand the Poet and his great mission. 
Of our friends of College days, | 
remember in this connection Prasanta 
Chandra Mahalanobis and Amal Home, 
among others;-for they were living and 
moving Study Circles on Rabindranath; 
so was out -friend Jivanmaya Ray. 
Every book;. every play, every -song of 
the Poet would then rouse us now to,.a 
passforiate ‘diecussion- and- again tai.# 
silerit communion in the atmosphere at 
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the Poet’s ineffable music. The Poet was 
generous to a fault. He not only suf- 
fered us to intrude upon his hours of 
creative writings {we were too yoimg 
and too greedy to be discreet) but like a 
real Patriarch, he shared with us his 
dreams and melodies. Tiil his last days 
he retained that rare tenderness for and 
confidence in youth, and not only of 
his own country but of the vast world 
of youth abroad. Many will bear testi- 
mony, from their personal experience, 
to what I have said above. So I con- 
fine my remarks, in the closing portion 
of this brief and inadequate homage, to 
the Poet’s relations with the youth-world 
outside India. 


FHE little school of Santiniketan was, 

at the end of the last war, being 
slowly but steadily transformed into an 
unchartered University. On July 3, 
1919 the nucleus of the Visva-Bharati 
was formed when the department for 
advanced study in Indian literature and, 
later on, in Tibetan and Chinese, was 
opened with Pandit Vidhusekhar Sastri 
as its head. The Poet published his 
“The Centre of Indian Culture’’, and 
sailing away (May 11, 1920) to Europe 
surprised me in Paris, where I had gone 
the same year to prepare my _ thesis 
under Professor Sylvain Levi. Prof. 
Levi came, as we all know, as the first 
guest-Professor of the Visva-Bharati 
formally inaugurated on December 22, 
1921, But before that the Poet served 
with rare courage and inspiration the 
cause of international understanding in 
the West through a series of lectures 
opening with ‘‘The meeting of East and 
West’, which created a stir in the soul 
of the youths of post-war Europe. in 
spite of the so-called Treaty signed at 
Versailles, we all felt that War and not 
Peace was the pre-occupation of the 
makers (or unmakers) of post-war 
Europe. 


Romain Rolland, the immortal crea- 
tor of John Christopher, was eagerly 
seeking to establish personal contact 
with Rabindranath, who met Rolland in 
Paris on April 17, 1921. If these two 
great prophets of the East and the West 
were allowed to develop their programme 
ot internationalism, then, possibly, 
Europe and the rest of the world might 
have been spared the carnage and ruin 
of the present war. But, alas, things 
were allowed to drift; the so-called 
League of Nations degenerated into the 
diplomatic anti-chamber of big nations, 
and Tagore and Rollani pronounced 
their fateful warnings in vain. 


In April, 1921, I migrated for a while 
with Prof. Levi to the University of 
Strasbourg in ‘Alsace. In that border- 
land of France and Germany I realised 


for the first time the significance of the 
term freres-ennemies (brother-enemies) 
coined by Rolland. Granted goodwill 
and adequate support to master spirits 
like Tagore and Rolland, the enemies 
could possibly have been transformed 
into brothers. But the opposite was 
the case, and the Western world is pay- 
ing the penalty for it. While millions 
were squandered through the League of 
Nations, the admirable programme of 
Intellectual Co-operation in the form of 
Tagore’s Visva-Bharati, failed to receive 
the financial support from any leading 
international organization of the West 


HE 60th Birthday of the Poet was 

celebrated quietly in Switzerland 
But there were meetings in honour of 
the Indian poet in all the countries of 
Europe which he visited. The youths 
of Germany as well as of France forgot 
that they were enemies when they re- 
cited the poems of the Master, and I have 
witnessed ‘‘scenes of frenzied hero- 
worship’’ which marked the meetings of 
the youth of Belgium and Holland, 
France and Germany, Scandinavia and 
Czechoslovakia. Before he left Paris 
for India (July, 1921), the Poet had the 
satisfaction of receiving for his Visva- 
Bharati a valuable library of French 
classics and Orientalism through the 
Indian merchants of Paris led by Mr. 
S. R. Rana The last great function 
was his reception at the Swedish Aca- 
demy of Stockholm, which conferred on 
him the Nobel prize in Nov. 1913. The 
memory of those days was recounted 
by another Nobel Laureate, Selma 
Lagerlof, who communicated the follow- 
ing to us when we were publishing 
The Golden Book of Tagore on fhe 
occasion of the Poet’s 70th Birthday - 


‘‘When it shall dawn—that day 
so distant, so ardently longed for 
when life has reached its goal 
when the final harmony is attained 
and the old dream of Paradise has 
become a reality; then will the men 
of that time remember the Indian 
seer as one among those who pre- 
pared the happy future, as one 
among those who, with invincible 
hope, uprooted the poison-plants of 
hatred, to sow in their stead the 
apples of Love and the roses of 
Peace”’ 


Alas! the dreams of Tagore and 
Rolland, of Selma Lagerof and Madam 
Curie came to be frustrated before their 
very eyes by the tragic race in rearma- 
ment for twenty years behind the 
facade of disarmament. If only the pro- 
phetic warnings of Tagore and his peers 
were listenetl to in due time, then the 
harrowing human sacrifice of to-day 
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might have been averted. I cannot for- 
get the faces of thousands of young men 
and women of Europe from Scandinavia 
to Italy and from France to Russia, who 
listened to the voice of the great Indian 
Pacifist, and hoped to live up to Tagore’s 
ideals of Harmony but were sacrificed 
by the politicians of their respective 
countries on the altar of the God of 
War. Yet in the very process of dying, 
human beings continue to hope, and | 
have seen so many half-dead, mutilated 
ex-soldiers of Europe reading with tears 
in their eyes Tagore’s poems ever point- 
ing to the region of ‘‘immortality in 
the very heart of death’’, as he sang in 
his Balaka, which I had the privilege of 
translating into French at the request 
of Mon. Rolland, in collaboration with 
his friend, the French poet P. J. Jouve 
(Paris, 1924). 


HEN Tagore started the first 

experiment in Asia of an Inter- 
national University through his Visva- 
Bharati, not a single international foun- 
dation of Europe or America considered 
it worth while to offer him even a 
modest subsidy. To the credit of indi- 
vidual youths however, I must say, it 
should be noted that Mr. L. K. Elmhirst, 
a young Englishman and his American 
wife Mrs. Dorothy Elmhirst, out of their 
spontaneous love for the Poet and their 
faith in his mission, made annual gift 
of Rs. 50,000/- for the development of 
the rural welfare centre of Sriniketan. 
The suffering of the toiling millions of 
India’s villages moved Tagore not only 
to compose some of the noblest poems 
and short stories, depicting the life of 
the down-trodden, but also to devote ail 
his surplus earnings to the amelioration 
of their condition. His passionate and 
active sympathy for the submerged 
humanity found the noblest expression 
in his Letters from Russia published on 
his return from his grand reception in 
the Soviet Republic. The most touch- 
ing document of that period was the 
picture in which Tagore, the Tolstoy of 
India, is seen, ‘mobbed’’ by the children 
of the Pioneer’s Commune in Moscow 
(1930). 


HE Poet Laureate of Asia could 

not and did not forget the rising 
generation of Asiatic youths. On 
his way to and from America the Poet 
visited Burma and Malaya, China and 
Japan. In 1924 he received the first 
formal invitation from the Chinese peo- 
ple through their accredited leader Liang 
Chi Chao. Privileged to accompany 
him on that historic tour, I observed, 
with my friends Nandalal Bose and 
Kshitimohan Sen,. how here in the Far 
East, as in the West, Tagore’s message 
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worked as an inspiration and a warning. 
His repeated admonitions to Japan are 
well known. His criticism of the slav- 
ish imitatign ofthe West by the Chinese 
youth at frst antagonised the student 
community? of China but we watched 
with our own eyes how they gradually 
understood the profound significance of 
the Poet’s message so that Dr. Hu Hsi, 
the uncrowned King of the Chinese 
youth (now the Chinese ambassador in 
Washington)+ came to be one of the 
ardent admifers of the Poet. Since then 
Republican Phina has looked upon 
Tagore’s Saritiniketan as a place of pil- 
stimage, where they have established 
the admirable Institute of Sino-Indian 
Research, the Cheena-Bhavan under the 
direction of Prof. Tan Yun Shan. I found 
that most of his books translated into 
English were re-translated into Chinese 
and Japanese. In other parts of Asia, 
less progressive in the publishing line, 
the thoughts of Tagore permeate the 
youth-groups with a mysterious facility. 


The youths of Indonesia and Indo- 
China know and love India through 
the books of Tagore. We saluted him 
as the Purodha of our Greater India 
Society, for, apart from his literary con- 
tributions, he was the real pioneer of 
the Greater India movement, personally 
leading his mission of culture through 
Java and Bali, Siam and Cambodia, 
China and Japan and even beyond, 
right across the Pacific to the North 
and to South America. 


Of the Islamic countries of the Near 
East he visited Egypt, the veritable 
centre of Arabic culture, whence came 
a rare collection of Arabic books, a 
gift of King Fuad, to Visva-Bharati 
(1926). In 1932 he visited Iran and 
forged the cultural link between Iran 
and India by welcoming the young 
Persian poet Poure Daoud. Thus, to 
prepare an exhaustive bibliography of 
the translations and adaptations of Tagore 
in the various literary languages of Asia 


wes afeaty 


will be the most formidable task before 
the future historians of modern Asiatic 
thought. Men and women” of Young 
Asia as well ‘aS of Young india are 
facing a new orientation in their out- 
look because of the poetical and spiri- 
tual legacies left to them by Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. ‘ 


EFORE taking final leave of us the 

Poet-prophet sounded another 
warning through his ‘Crisis in Civiliza- 
tion’ pronounced on his 81st Birthday 
The world was sufficiently gloomy then, 
and it is decidedly gloomier to-day, when 
we do no longer see his face beaming 
with Hope and Joy. Whatever trials lie 
ahead of us, we ‘can never forget that 
he revealed to us the ‘‘joy that is in 
commonaity spread’’ He discovered 
for us the Fountain of Youth, which 
dares to look beyond death towards 
immortality 


Tagore is not dead, victory to Tagore ' 


OLA AMA, STA BATA FBI, 
lA ATS, SCA AWA, 


STY-WATCHA UW CATT BF ATG) | 


TS-ACANA WH ATSTA cSila 
BHF 6B FAW ATS CIA, 
Hea SE CHANT YH WA 
jes cata Bre SrA ath 
ary gre, atya Brats $11 


* * * 


HAM, & A AIT WS] 
BE 1 QD Oary oT 
faara car foaerd Srey 


SBCA TH SA AYHTH | 
Sry SIs, Aaa Wats Ftp | 


MwA WEA, fIaI-cBGA CATT 

REND Astra CHG 

catatatees catargfa cae 
PASTA AT AACA AHAB! 
STI AWS, SII BAY Sto} 

* * * 
Bie BIR, Bifa BITS Are 
WE CHCA CHL ACH AA AIT, 


Yfora ce StF of fe-cotcera sR 
ace Bata fafa faata stp 
Aly ATS, Aly Atay F151 v 
fea yal YE ca foams 
Br aay afaca fern 
atts wet RforH crata fae 


—aamRate 





Airan Sankar Roy 
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—At a dmner grin at Randolph Hotel by the Bengal: students at Oxford, May 23, 1913 


Left to Right. 


Shaheed Suhrawardy, Kiran Sankar Rov, THF Port, S K Gupta, Sahid Suhrawardy, 


The Surendra Kumar Sen (Delhi), Basanta Kumar Mullick 


LTAGORE AT OXFO 


iy 1913 when Rabindranath 

Tagore received the Nobel 
Prize I was a student at Oxford. 
In those days we were not many 
Indians, but we had amongst us a 
fervent, energetic band of young 
men, passionately patnotic, 19n- 
clined to the extreme brand of 
nationalism and intolerant of 
moderation in all its 
Scientific Marxism, the creed of 
the modern Oxford Indian, was 
unknown to us, though we also 
called ourselves socialists, mean- 
img by socialism, in the manner 
of many contemporary Indian 
nationalists, a liberal loosely mysti- 
cal devotion to the idea of the 
Motherland. It was in 1912 that 


forms. 


By 


SHAHID SUHRAWARDY 


this group took over the Oxford 
Indian Club, a vague institution 
for tea and cakes on a Sunday 
afternoon founded some time pre- 
viously by Har Dayal, and trans- 
formed it into the Oxford Majliss, 
which became not only the centre 
for all kinds of revolutionary 
dcbates at Oxford, but a powerful 
organisation upon which, because 
of our habit of voting solidly, 
depended the results of the elec- 
tion for the presidentship of the 
Oxford Union. To our meetings 
there came all the prominent 
orators among the students of 
the University, who sought our 
approval and suffrage by tempering 
their views on India according to 
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our liking. We had _ indeed 
become a force in University poli- 
tics, and Oxford Indians of the 
time were very conscious of their 
position as they sauntered down 
the High after dinner and ex- 
changed uncomplimentary remarks 
and often blows with English 
students, who would reply to their 
anti-British slogans by asking 
them to go back to their black 
country. One can understand to 
what an extent there was an 
imcrease in our self-opionionated 
insolence when the rumour came 
to our ears that the highest prize 
in literature was going to be 
awarded to one who belonged to 
us. It is difficult now for me to 
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recapture the elation and the 
eestasy of those days, but I still 
remember distinctly that look of 
awe which was in mv landladv’s 
eves when shc brought in the 
breakfast with the morning 
paper contaimme the scoop, of 
which we had come to know 
from ‘NMullichda’* who 
had somehow already the 
Tagores in London Outwardly 
we, of course, took this sudden 
rise in our status foi granted, but 
I must confess to a sense of iehief 
that for the first after 
ecnturies, the India in whose past 


earher 
met 


tiinc, 


greatness we profoundly belicved, 
without having much knowledec 
ihout it, had been placed once 
ag in on the map of thc world 
Tull then we Indians were bene 
looked upon degencrate 
descendants of thosc who had 
composed the Vedic hymns (in 
Max Mullcr’s translations), or as 


as” the 


snake-charmers or theosoplusts or, 
at best, terrorists from the banks 
of the Ganges 


am ashamed to say that owing 

to detective upbrinzine To was 
then, as I am nou, 1,nvurant of 
Bengali cxvccpt of the most 
dchased hind, and so I had heard 
with a certain amount of scepti 
cism of the gicat popularity of 
Tagore’s verses, which were being 
sune, I was told,’ cvciv village 
in Bengal Theicfote to 
me, as to those who first camc to 


home 


Know of him throu,h translations, 
the first rendcrings of his verscs 
in Fnelish, not only becausc of 
their novclt, but for their high 
personal literary flavour came as 
a gieat revelation I must con 
fess, however, that during that 
first period not a little of that 
unbounled appreciation of the 
newly-imitiated which I had fo: 
the Poet’s works was duc to m) 
knowledge of the association and 
collaboration with him of Rothen- 
stein, Sturge Moore and paiti- 
cularly Yeats, a name draped in 
our fancy with magic raiments 
About Santiniketan I knew a little 
more That year among the new- 
comers at Oxford there was a 
particularly chubby youth with a 
great deal of personal attractive- 
ness, who had been brought up 





*Basanta Kumar Mullick 
I—Io0 


there and who described it to us 
in glowing colours This was 
Apurva Chanda After Santi- 
nmiketan he had gone to the 
Cential Hindu College at Benares 
and had come up to Oxford with 
a numbe1 of voung men from that 
They, were all vege 
extremely devout, 
haircd and soft-spoken During 
would 


institution 
tar1ans, long 
thar numlxr 
become later by the airnal from 
Cambridec of sumiat voung men, 
notable amon.st whom $11 
Prakash whom I came to know 
well afterwards, and it was said 


week-cnds 


WAS 


of tham that in the early morning 
they, gathered undcr a trce and 
chanted Vedic hymns I did not 
believe there was anv vestiec of 
truth in all this cxccept that thes 
all Incd in. house in Wellington 
that behind locked 
tron-rulings there actually was a 
tree om that Notwith- 
standing with thoughtless 
irresponsibility , the 
charm the irritating 
quality of Oxford undcreraduites, 
IP too helped im the diffusion of 


Syuarc ond 


S Ware 
that 
which 15 


and most 


this Jeacnd The only thing 
which might have sustaincd the 
stov was that Apimva with a 


beatific cxpression had the habit 
of half-rceeitin, and half-chanting 
a few of the Poct’s songs and we 
used to see in them through ow 
burnin, immavination a beauty 
such as novcr was on land or sca 
Apuiva’s singing not onlv took us 
m, Which was casy, as we had no 
cony ctence ow cnthn 
but even Philp Heseltine 


who later on undcr the name of 


cxcept 
s1asm 


Peter Warlock made such a name 
for himsclf in Inedish music 


HF Oxford “Wajhiss used to 

mvit all promimcnt Indian 
who happened to be 
in Engl nd, as well as a gercat 
manv English public mcn with 
interest 1n India In fact, it was 
a loved game of ours to get hold 
of a well-known Indian polttical 
leader, cajole and flatter him, 
lavish hospitality upon him, invite 
him to the Majlss meeting and 
then shin him proving 
to him that he was a worthless 
worm, mspite of his 
nationalistic pretensions, had done 
nothing else all his Ife but lick 


politici ins, 


alive, 


who, 
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the boots of British imperialism 
For, in those davs 1f one thing we 
hated above evervthing else, it 
Wis cxperience Naturally Indian 
public men m England used to 
dishthc us, hecause of jour bad 
name, vet they always came, 
almost afrad of annoying wus by 
icfiusing our invitation, which 
would usually bo entrusted to me 
as T had developed ai gift for 
treichurous blandishment I used 
to aouse then imtcrost in us by 
mock humiltty, prctendmg that 
We were thisting to be taught, 
While all along I knew what fate 
aw uted them onec they walked 
mto our parlour I coukl give a 
lon. list of distinguished Indians 
who were thus brought to Oxford 
by me, only one peison tamed 
us, that was Surojim Naidu, 
another was consistently obdurate 
and thit was Jinnah Fven in 
those difficult 
So 1 15 quite intclhge 


diys he was a 
purson 
thle, af, given ow reputation, we 
wore a little afraid that the Poet 
might not accept our invitation 
I wis asked to procced to London 
ind explain to him, should occa 
sion atisc, that as far as he was 
concerncd, we had transformed 
into a domcsticated 
had of antclopes  Wlulst I was 
casting and rc casting the speech 
J was to makc, posturme in the 
prescnee of my closest friends m 
mN 


ourselves 


1OOMISs, «two Circumstances 
madc mv tisk casier Firstly, we 
hea d that the Poet had already 
beun 


invited bv Manchester 


Colleec to and address a 
gatheriney there and that he had 
consented bo I tad 
him to divide 


Tctwcen them and 


comec 


only to 
his time 
us when he 
sccondly, the Poct’s 
and = daughtcr in-law 
visiting Oxford 
were 


request 


c:emMmec OVCI 
son Wwett 
ind some of «us 
asked by ‘Mullickda’ to 


lunchcon to mect them 


“Mullickda’ was the doyen of 
the Indian student community not 
only in years, but also in matcrial 
prosperity He did not hive at 
college or in digs, as all of us did, 
but in a large boarding-house on 
Woodstock Road, whete, according 
to report, he was being cruelly 
rooked He was the naivest and 
best of men, exceedingly generous 
to all of us, paying up our debts 
and spoiling us with gifts. 
Nevertheless, ts lunches were 
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extremely boring because of that 
fair of his, which he has retained 
till this day, of gathering round 
an abundant table men and 
women the most incompatible in 
taste and temperament. He was 
already promulgating some sort 
of a philosophic doctrine of his 
own backed by lavish hospitality 
and no wonder in that city of 
large leisures he was drawing to 
limiself people of widely diver- 
gent types. Inspite of the great 
affection we all, and particularly 
I, had for him, I accepted his 
invitation with an inward fear at 
the prospect of being wedged in, 
as had happened before, between 
a lean clergyman from Pusey 
House bent on saving my soul 
and the fast-cxtinguishing charmis 
of the widow of a defunct pro- 
fessor. Therefore this particular 
luncheon turned out to be such 
a delightful surprise. Incon- 
people — there 
were present but the grace of 
Pratima Devi and the  sponta- 
nfeous urbanity of Rathi Babu 
gently smoothed down all the 
angles and for a short while we 
were happily enveloped in the 
kindly atmosphere of a Bengal 
home. I shall always be thankful 
to ‘Mullickda’ for the opportunity 
he gave me of knowing these 
noble persons for whom my affec- 
tion has since then ever been on 
Coupled with the 


gruous certainly 


the increase. 
gratitude which J] like many others 
feel towards them for their un- 
changing kindness and goodness 
is my ereat admiration for that 
fine and rare talent for decorative 
art on the stage which makes 
Pratima Devi unique among our 
artists. 


Nos arriving at Paddington 
Station I took a 
Chelsea where the Poet and his 
suite were putting up in a big 
I was introduced into a 


taxi to 


house. 
large-sized room where I first saw 
the Poet. He was sitting on a 
divan and along the walls there 
were many chairs occupied by 
mien and women, Indian, British 
and continental, who sat in rapt 
silence, as in a prayer-hall. In 
one corner of the room an 
Englishwoman was modelling the 


Poet’s head in clay whilst in 
another a fierce young man, a 
Pole perhaps, was sketching, as 
I saw from a corner of my eye, 
the fine folds of his robe. The 
windows were wide-open on to 
the Embankment and I do not 
now remember if incense was 
burning in that room, but if it 
was not, it ought to have been 
because the atmosphere was so 
charged with awe and admiration. 
My visit was formal as the Oxford 
programme had already been 
fixed upon by Rathi Babu. Dis- 
concerted as I felt at the collusive 
silence of the place, I was a little 
relieved at the thought that the 
invitation I had brought need not, 
by being communicated in words, 
strike a harsh note in that still- 
ness. At that time I thought that 
the Poet’s immobility and his 
closed eyes were due to his posing 
for the artists in the room, but 
since I have understood better for 
he possessed the rare quality of 
being able to withdraw within 
himself at will and relapse without 
effort into the statuesque. That 
capacity for complete aloofness in 
the midst of contacts, that sudden 
conununion with the inner life in 
the intervals of spoken 
that faculty of abstracting oneself 
from one’s surroundings, he 
shired with the prophets and the 
Such 


words, 


Visionaries. men one may 
come to know very well and yet 
never be familiar with. I have 
seen him later once in Paris after 
a lively conversation in a com- 
pany of which he was the very 
soul, for he could be humorous, 
playful, childlike, chill 
a beautiful stone mellowed 
me think of 


almost 
into 
with 
what 


age, making 
Hammurabi would have 
looked like had that great Baby- 
lonian law giver ever the chance 
of being modelled by a Grecian 
master. On that occasion I was 
maliciously amused to see the 
consternation of the charming and 
exuberant Comtesse de Noailles, 
who was sponsoring the exhibi- 
tion of the Poet’s paintings in 
Paris and was treating him before 
all the assembled artists and 
Writers as her special preserve. 


am not sure who was the presi- 
dent of the Majliss that year, 
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whether it was Shaheed* or Kiran 
Sankar Roy, but he was of short 
stature, for I remember how the 
Poet in his flowing robes loomed 
large above him as he alighted 
from the train at Oxford station. 
Beside the entire Indian colony 
on the platform there were a 
number of English people headed 
by Estlin Carpenter, vigorous and 
bearded, who was to be the Poet’s 
host. The arrangement was that 
our visitor was to dine that night 
with the committee of the Majliss 
at the Randolph Hotel, breakfast 
in my rooms the next morning, 
deliver his address at Manchester 
College in the early afternoon and 
then attend the large reception 
the Majliss was giving him at a 
hired hall in the city. The whole 
of that morning we were busy 
fixing up details, the most impor- 
tant of which to us was to arrange 
to garland the Poet when he 
arrived by train. We gave, inter- 
rupting one another, instructions 
to the best florist at Oxford as to 
what kind of garland one uses on 
such occasions in India, carefully 
suppressing the fact of the sharp- 
wire, which has lacerated the 
breast of many a distinguished 
Indian, and we were promised 
that a suitable object would be 
delivered at the station in time. 
Our horror can be imagined when 
the president turning to the 
florist’s assistant, who had arrived 
breathless just “at that very mo- 
ment, unpacked the thing from 
tissue paper and held aloft in the 
air before the Poet’s bowed head 
a funeral wreath, stiff in wire- 
frame, decked with wide-staring 
white flowers. 


NE could not find anywhere 
a happier set of young men 
as during that evening in a 
private room at the Randolph 


Hotel. The Poet was in great 
form. He was talking to us all 
the time, commenting on the 


changes that had taken place since 
his last visits to Europe; he 
spoke of India, now solemnly and 
now playfully (we were too 
intense about India to enjoy that 
particular mood of his) and then 


*The writer's brother, Hon’ble Mr. 
H. S. Suhrawardy.—Ep., C. M. G. 
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hstened with comprehending 
indulgence to our wild talks, in 
which we attempted to outshine 
one another He ate little of the 
food, the menu of which I had 
prepared after careful thought, 
and I was a little glad to see how 
he banished one after another 
thosc culinarv inanities which go 
under the mame of vcgetarian 
dishes in England Rabindranath 
Was a great connoisseur of the fine 
things of hfe, and also undcrstood 
good food In fact, he was not of 
those, who glorify their fatling 
with reference to the 
traditional 


digestion 
Ingh ideals of 
asceticism I have always reccived 
encouragement at his hands for 
m\ frivolous advocacv of gastio 
J remcmber him once at 


our 


nomy 
Santimkctan as he sat icclining 
on a low arm-chan and listencd 


with smilng attention to a lonsy 
confession of mine as a glutton m 
many lands He was so interested 
thit I am told it was one of those 
rarc occasions when hc did not 
older the meeting to be intenup 
tcd for the sake of the cvcning 
praver which it 15 customiry to 
offer there 


HI Poet came a littl late to 
bicakfast to my place thie 
next morning as he had lost lus 
wav in Christ Church meadows 
and was full of the cnchantmcnt 
of Osford His visit had taken 
place during the summer tem 
when Oxford was in her 
beautiful month with labuinums 
hanging down m full bloom and 
the ais on the old walls of 
collegcs a mass of scatlct flame 
It was a delight goims round with 
him down thc narrow lanes and 
along, the broad stonc thorough 
farcs and sharmg im his jov at the 
sight of so much squandered 
lovelincss Only we weic neve 


most 


dlonc as his unusual appcarance 
attracted a large crowd that 
followcd us about That cvenin. 
my lendladv’s little daughter told 
me she had seen me in thc streets 
with Father Christmas She did 
not know what treasures he had 
trought mto our lives that year 
Refore luncheon, propped up on 
bright cushions, he sat on a punt, 
as we took him down that part of 


the mver where it narrows under 
overhanging branches He sat 
stone-still all the while in his 
shining garments of white and in 
the noon-haze I fancied to myself 
Orpheus, sculpted on the prow of 
some Hellenic boat, muirrorred in 
the waters of thc Ionian seas 


NE thing I noticed that after 
noon in the vast hall of 
Manchestucr College, cramful with 
a bnlhant and awc-inspired crowd 
of ptofcssors, dons and under- 
graduates, that the Poet’s voice 
was 1] stuted to large audicnecs 
Even in pirate conversation, 
when he first spoke to me, I was 
struck by a certain discrepancy 
betwecn his appcaranec, on which 
had showered her most 
exquisite gifts of beauty and 
digmitv, and his voice, which did 
not scem to bclong to his magni- 
ficcnt cxtcrio: In itself the voice 
was melodious and expressive but 
1t might havc belonged to any 
onc csc It possessed a fine 
timbre but lacked in tonality § I 
have alwavs wantcd to ask mem- 
bers of his household whcthe: a 


naturc 


voice like his was capable of 
bain, 1aiscd in discussion on 
reprimand J suspeet, wee tc 
cvel moved to anga, which I] 


doubt, he would probably cmploy 
the subtler instrumcnts of irony 
and humorous innuendo I hopc 
the newly-baked fanatics of the 
Poct will not accuse me of dis 
respect towards him for these 
obscrvations of mine ‘That would 
be vav unfair because my 
and reverence jor him, since IJ 
firss met him, has bordeicd on 
adoration I am trying 
difficulty to dclve into mv memory 
and J am faithfully recording my 
first 1eactions to him bcfore morc 


love 


with 


frcquent contacts madc inc ,ct 
used to his wavs 
I do not rememba cithear the 


subjcct or the gist of the Poct’s 
lecturc , I was too much undcr 
the influence of In cnchanting 
personality, as he sat slightly- 
bowed on his high chair reading 
out from a manuscript, detached 
and patriarchal, to listen to his 
words Mv eyes havc always 
given me grcater pleasure than 


my ear I know that evening I 
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felt serenely peaceful as I hurned 
along after the meetmg to catch 
up the fast-stnding figure of 
Robut Bridgcs, who had come all 
nezed up in his full academic 
robes to do honour to the Indian 
poct, and walked part of the wav 
With him = Piidecs did not speak , 
he evidently did not wish to share 
his impicssions with me He was 
1 cunous old min, g,ariulous on 
suddenly 
sient When putin, from me he 
asked me in that kindly curt tonc, 


occ sions and — then 


characteristic of 
him, to come to tea the ncat after- 
noon When he hid invited Tagore 
to Ins house 


Which was so 


Ree R11 BRIDGES hved in a 
latge 
niles from Oxfoid 


a dull sin 
In those days 
the 10ad to it was long and diffi- 


house on 


cult and to comc to him one had 
meidows, pass by 
larmstcads and then chmb a 
wood within which ensconced lav 
his house “This gave to cach visit 
to him the flavow of a pile 
Maye Duiing his) lifetime he 
had alicady become Icyendary 
There were plenty of stories about 
Whimsicility and 
ind thoush he was the hindcst of 


to traverse 


las cranhincss 
men, as somc of us Indians had 
occasion to know, he had ao repu 
tation for being abrupt and rude 
Of all men J have met he acted up 
to the injunction of Christ to his 
Apostles to be wise as scipents 
ind harmless a5 doves He would 
be often like 
bund, ranging the hillside with his 
hat closcly 
over his head and his loose black 
cloak flapping bchind him He 
tarcly cunce down to Oxford, and 
When he did, pcople would stand 
watching, tall figure 
louching from the largci roads to 


Sec, some large 


}ioad-bisnined set 


about his 
He sometimes 
stoo! for hours before a bookstall 
mm the strect, reading a book Ie 
hid picked up unmindful of the 
behind him He and 
Rabindranath Tagore werc the 
most beautiful old mcn I 
have secn And yct I 
thought that aftcrnoon when I 
saw them togthcr how differcnt 
they were in the quality of their 
attractiveness There was nothing 


the quiet lances 
crowd 


two 
qver 
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of the sage, rather of an over- 
grown schoolboy, about Bridges. 
With his splendid face marked 
accurately with winkles, like a 
perfect autumn leaf, his healthy 
complexion and spare figure he 
looked as one who had alwavs 
lived the outdoor life in touch 
with fields and animals. There 
was manly energy in his large 
frame and even in his long un- 
kempt hair. In other ways too 
there could he no con- 
trasts than he and Tagore and I 
thought that there in that housc 
for once, physically, the Tast had 
met the West. 
Iingland 
Pridges, so unexotic, so classicalls 
free from the touch of the Orient. 
And Tagore in my cves represen- 
ted the melody, the abundance, 
the grace of the Fast; to him 
Beauty came as she flowed down 
stigams or awoke on the sprays 
of the corn ; she 
canic to as the 
cherished one — to 
Whereas to Bridges she was a 
burden ; with him 
constant struggle to reduce the 
conflict 
mood to the counterpoints of har- 
mony, to force Beauty into the 
fierce tone 


greater 


For no poet in 


was so indigenous as 


breeze-tossed 


him naturally 


her lover. 


there was a 


between language and 


shackles of and 


rhythm. I know this is not say- 
ing all. There is probably ne 
deep difference after all between 
the East and the West, but it is 
true that each moulds in its own 
mununer human passions and tem- 
peraments. Anyway, it is good 
that Beauty has many moods ; 
she yields to him who fights for 
her as to him who succumbs to 
her. 


havc seen Rabindranath Tagore 


at Chilswell, Bridges’ home, 
twicc, once then and ahout a 
dozen of years later. I] cannot 


quite disengage in my 


the incidents of the two occasions. 


memory 


1 remember, however, one evening 
when the two sat togethe: on a 
jutting hillock in the corner of 
the garden, which commands a 
In fact, 
in 1914, Bridges had once said to 
me that were 


superb view of Oxford. 


Germans ever to 
occupy his house, what a worder- 
ful emplacement that hillock 
would afford to artillery reared to 
destroy completely with onc 
shattering shot the — eternal 
beauty of Oxford. For it is true 
that from the bench on which the 
two poets sat all the ugly accre- 
tions of Oxford 


modern were 
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hidden by rolling uplands and one 
could only see the proud towers 
and spires against the sunset. 
Such must have been the vision 
of the lovely city that first burst 
upon the sight of Erasmus as he 
trudged along the road from his 
distant home to find in her the 
solace of faith tempered with 
reason. Tagore had come over in 
a hansom-cab and I was going 
back to Oxford on foot. After he 
had left, Bridges excitedly spoke 
how that evening, more than he 
could from his works, he had 
come to understand Tagore’s wise 
spirit. Then turning brusquely 
he added: Tagore is an _ extra- 
ordinarily good-looking fellow 
There is something unreal about 
him, something Assyrian, Old 
Asiatic. Do you think he puts 
gold in his beard? When J] 
suggested that it was the colour 
of the sunsct that had been plav- 
ing on their faces, he broke into 
a loud schoolboy laughter and 
said: You cannot know the 
vanity of poets. And striding to 
the mirror on the wall of his vast 
study he carefully combed with 
his fingers his hair and heard 
tousled by the wind. 


Ry arrangement with 
“Chaturanga’’, Aswin, 1348 


O THOU the last fulfilment of life, Death, my death, come and whisper to me! 


Day after day have I kept warch for thee; for thee have I borne the joys and pangs 


of life. 


All that I am, that I have, that I hope, and all my love have ever flowed towards thee 


in depth of secrecy. 


One final glance from thine eyes and my life will be ever thine own. 


The flowers have been woven and the gatland is ready for the bridegroom. After the 
wedding the bride shall leave her home and meet her lord alone in the solitude of night. 
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Ghe M&M yriad-minded Poet 


HIS century, in its eagerness 
to enter the maw of eternity, 
had barely learnt to toddle. Ina 
mansion,—the far side of which 
was washed by the 
Ganga Mai as she flowed past the 
crescentshaped Benares bank stud- 
ded with numerous flights of steps 
and above them spired fanelets 
and fanes,—-an Englishman was 
being shown a fly-shuttle hand- 
loom. He was not clean-shaven or 
with only a moustache, as had been 
his countrymen whom I, then in 
the early twenties and happening 
to be there, had theretofore met. 
His face, instead, had a generous 
beard, reddish-brown in hue. It 
suited his visage, gave it distinc- 
tion. Artists in Europe, I was 
told in a discreet whisper, affected 
that style. Painter he—IE. B. 
Havell—was by profession ; and at 
the time the Principal of the School 
of Art in Calcutta. He was on a 
brief visit to that ancient cultural 
centre. 


waters of 


The fly-shuttle loom had been 
brought from Scandinavia by a 
Sinhalese Buddhist—the Anagarika 
Dharmpala—who had _srecently 
settled in Sarnath to revive the 
glories of the ‘‘middle path’”’ in the 
land in which it was originally 
laid. It carried the painter- 
Principal’s mind from the Ganges 
to the Hooghly bank. He told us 
about a man of broad culture and 
rare attainments and charm who, 
for years, had been seeking to 
infuse new life into Indian handi- 
crafts. Rabindranath Tagore by 
name, he was an uncle of Havell’s 
most promising pupil—Abanindra- 
nath Tagore. For many years he 
had been introducing hand-looms 
of improved type in the cottages 
upon his family estates that 
covered many broad acres. Even 
before that he, while still a young 
man, had, with some relations, 
opened a stores in Calcutta from 
which naught was sold that had 
not been made in India—that was 
not Swadeshi. 


Rabindranath Tagore had been 
composing verse almost from his 


I—II 


~ By. - 
St. NIHAL SINGH 


filled with lyrical beauty and 
infancy, the English artist went 
on. It was as inspiring as it was 
haunting melody. An artist in 
the broadest sense of the word, he 
had been Havell’s and Abanindra- 
nath’s mainstay in the revival of 
the Eastern traditions of art—in 
turning the youth of our country 
away from slavish, soul-destroving 
imitation of the West. 

Such was my first 
Tagore. 


image of 


II 


DURING the middle of October, 
1905, I found myself in Cal- 
cutta. It was not my first visit to 
that city: but since I had been 
there before the metropolis—me- 
tropolis in the real sense of the 
term, for the capital had not yet 
been shifted to Delhi—some subtle 
change had occurred. The streets 
and the buildings standing along- 
side them were, to be sure, the 
same as they had been. Not the 
current of life, however. It no 
longer flowed evenly—sluggishly 
almost impereceptibly—in a bed 
that had been fashioned for it by 
outsiders. Charged with some 
force concealed beneath the sur- 
face, it was sweeping headlong in 
the channel it had dug for itseif. 


There was a purposefulness in 
the mien of the men that I had 
not detected during my previous 
Indignation—resentment— 
burning within their breasts gave 
a glow to their countenances. 
The Governor-General of the day 
—the Earl, later the Marquis, 
Curzon—had tried to bend them 
to his will. 
had flung at them the taunt that 
they and truth would ever be 
strangers to each other. Followed 
the fiat for the bisection of Bengal. 


4: 


visits. 


Failing to do so, he, 


That ukase administratively parti- 
tioned the province: but it united 
the people politically. 

Only in India could resentment 
have found the expression that it 
had done in Calcutta at that time. 
It had ushered in a movement of 
fraternization. Men understood 
the need of standing shoulder to 
shoulder as they never had done 
before. In token of it they were 
tving to one another’s wrists bits 
of red and white thread that, 
through the ages, has, in our 
country, symbolized fraternal love. 

Banglar Mati, Banglar Jal, was, 
at that fateful moment, upon their 
lips. The author of that song 
instinct with patriotic fervour— 
Rabindranath Tagore—had been 
one of the prime movers in rous- 
ing, shaping and guiding the 
emotional stream that soon burst 
Bengal’s bounds and, sweeping 
over the entire Motherland, power- 
fully affected life throughout 
India. In this wise did I see the 
floodgates of emoton opened at a 
word from Tagore. 


[' might have been the spring of 


1907, or it might have been the 
summer. I cannot recollect which. 
To Hongo-ku, the district of Tokyo 


where, surrounded by thousands 
of Japanese and non-Japanese 
students, I then dwelt, came a 
young Bengali. As I remember 
him he had just emerged from his 
’teens. His people, I was given to 
understand, owned large landed 
estates and he had been sent abroad 
to make science the hand-maiden 
of agriculture. ; 


Rathindranath Tagore—to name 
him—was the eldest son of the 
Poet of whom Havell had given, 
me such a vivid impression and of 
whose power to move people I had 
witnessed unforgettable demonstra- 
tions in Calcutta. He did not. 
tarry long in Japan, but moved on 
to the United States of America.. 
So did I. We met in Illinois, 
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where he had joined the State 
University and I was in journalism 
in Chicago, as I had beén in Tokyo 
and elsewhere in the Orient before. 
Through contact with him and 
later, upon my return to India in 
May, 10910, with a cousin of his 
—Shrimati Sarala Devi Choudhu- 
rani—the mental image that I had 
formed of Rabindranath became 
amplified—clearer. To it were 
added touches by Bhupendra Nath 
Basu and Rash Behari Ghosh, 
whom I encountered in Simla in 
the summer of that year. 


A many-sided personality was 
Rabi Babu’s, I learnt. While 
managing property, he composed 
verse, wrote and produced plays, 
sang and acted, spoke in public, 
contributed articles to literary and 
artistic publications, off and on 
had one or another magazine of his 
own and thought nothing of filling 
it from cover to cover with notes, 
articles, poems, humorous sketches, 
stories, novelieties and scrials from 
his own pen. He was a teacher, 
too, himself taking classes in an 
educational institution that he had 
opened on his father’s estate, 
Santineketan, in Bolpur, a village 
in western Bengal. 


Love of the land of his birth 
ever tugged at his heart-strings. 
He felt keenly the humiliation 
of political subjection. His soul 
writhed under the shame of it. 
Plaintive notes at times issued 
from his lyre. This mood seldom 
depressed him for long, however : 
for depression drugs the faculties 
and devitalizes them. Conscious 
of his people’s potential strength, 
his creative force lifted up his 
drooping spirits. 

At the moment of which I write 
Bhupen Basu was wroth at Rabi, 
whom he accused of deserting Cal- 
cutta and immuring himself in 
Bolpur. That was just the time, 
he said, when they could not 
dispense with the Poet’s presence 
—his active, incessent help. He 
should have been with them to 
light up the gloom of the political 
movement—to pull the people, with 
the power of his lifting poetry and 
forceful prose, out of the morass 
of depression. 


Bhupendra’s soul was filled with 
indignation at the fetters that were 
being forged on the legislative 
anvil at Simla. If he could have 


had his way he would have had 
Rabi cease wooing the muses and 
throw himself headlong into the 
struggle. 

Rash Behari Ghosh seemed to be 
of the same mind. His expression 
was, however, much more res- 
trained. 


Ill 


OW happy were these critics 

when the harvest that the 
Poet had garnered in the seclusion 
of Bolpur was given to the world! 
Among them Bhupen Basu. Of 
that later in correct sequence. 


It was, I think, from Ramananda 
Babu, who has been to me more 
like a brother than a friend since 
my early manhood, that I first 
learnt of what was happening at 
Santiniketan. While there for a 
respite from his arduous editorial 
labours, the Poet said to him: 
“You have been a schoolmaster. 
You may care to glance at these.’’ 


“These’ were some transla- 
tions in English by Rabindranath 
of his poems in Bengali. Having 
urged him, on more than one 
occasion, to undertake such work, 
Ramananda Chatterjee was only 
too cager to read them. Dclighted 
with the elegance of the diction— 
the appositeness of the phrase—he 
begeed the Poet to persevere. 


A little later Rabindranath came 
to London. Some of the translat- 
ed poems were read by William 
Butler Yeats at William Rothen- 
stein’s house, to a gathering of 
literateurs and artists They were 
published by the India Society in 
a small, thin volume entitled 
“Gitanjali’”’. Every critic ac- 
claimed it. Followed the Nobel 
prize. In a few weeks he became 
the world’s—instead of merely 
Bengal’s—Poet. This story has 
been told by me and by others 
intimately associated with him: 
and therefore needs no amplifica- 
tion here. 


About this time, or, possibly, a 
little later, Kedarnath Das Gupta, 
who had set up the Union of the 
East and of the West, came to our 
house. His society, he said, was 
giving Rabindranath a reception. 
Would I mind if the translation I 
had made of one of his patriotic 
poems were read at this function? 
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Many were the fetes and festi- 
vals held in his honour. Tagore’s 
bearing at these greatly impressed 
me. Neither word nor gesture 
indicated elation. Ever calm— 
ever dignified—was he. His 
manner was gentle with man and 
maid. His speech was soft. Every 
one who saw him—heard him— 
regarded him as a seer—a sage— 
sent by the East. 


IV 


URING one of my visits to 
Dublin Yeats, talking to me 
at his house in Merrion Square, 
close to which I then resided for 
the hest part of the year, spoke to 
me thus of Rabhindranath’s writ- 
ing: ‘‘Most persons write so that 
if you were to detach a sentence 
from the context, it would have 
no meaning. With Tagore’s writ- 
ing, however, it is just the other 
way about. Almost any sentence 
will stand by itself—almost any 
clause. 


“The more you study his com- 
positions, the more significant do 
they become. They grow upon 
you.” 

About that time A. E., who was 
a painter as well as a poet and 
prose writer of outstanding merit, 
remarked to me also in Dublin 
that Tagore must have an astonish- 
ingly good memory. He could be 
a painter—a great painter—if he 
liked : for painting was firstly the 
formation of the mental image and 
secondly the transfer of it, with 
fidelity, to paper or canvas. 


AMES Ramsay MACDONALD 

lived just one street away 
from me during the time I 
occupied a house in Belsize Park 
Avenue, Hampstead, London. 
After his visit to India in connec- 
tion with the Public Services Com- 
mission (I believe), we were having 
a talk in a bedroom he had con- 
verted into his literary den. He 
had, he informed me, been to 
Tagore’s school at Bolpur. It had 
impressed him. A bit of old India, 
it appeared to him to be—pupils 
and teachers forming a family 
group—instruction under leafy 
trees instead of in stuffy rooms— 


yy. 
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training for the mind and for the 
hand—character building and cha- 
racter building in consonance with 
ages-old cultural codes. 


Yet, would I believe it, he 
remarked, this institution of 
Tagore’s was suspect in official 
eyes! The young men whe were 
passing through it would not, the 
Olympians feared, quite fit into 
the pattern laid down by them. 


One forenoon, when I was 
calling upon Lord Carmichael 
shortly after his return from 
Bengal, I told him what 
MacDonald had said and asked 
him if it were a fact that 
Rabindranath Tagore was regard- 
ed as something of a rebel and 
his Santiniketan a hatchery for 
sedition. 


“Some officials are capable of 
any folly,’? was the ex-Governor’s 
cryptic but caustic comment. 
Then he went on to tell me of 
religio-social institutions he had 
taken off the secret police list. 


VI 


NE evenmg in the autumn of 
191g Surendranath Banerjea, 
who had come to London 1n con- 
nection with the Montagu mea- 
sure for constitutional reform in 
India, then committed to a Joint 
Committee of the two Houses of 
Parliament, was in reminiscent 
mood as we sat in front of a 
cheery fire im the drawing 100m 
of his flat facing Hyde Park. In- 
terrupting his flood of words—he 
was as eloquent in private as he 
was on the platform—I told him 
of my experience in Calcutta 
during the partition days. 


Perhaps, it would come to me as 
a surprise, he added to my rect- 
tal, that Rabi broke many a lance 
in defence of him at that junc- 
ture. Some impatient idealists 
had sought to oust him from the 
leadership of the movement. The 
Poet would not, however, hear of 
it. He spoke and wrote against 
the swapping of horses in mid- 
stream. Challenged he refuted 
every argument advanced. A 
staunch friend and ally was he to 
Surendranath during that terribly 
trying period. 

So had the Acharya Jagadis 
‘Chunder Bose found Rabi during 
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—WIT'TH HIS LIFFLONG FRIEND AND ADMIRKR J C Bos: . 


This photograph was taken by the late Mr. H Bose on November 23, 
1913 at Santiniketan “hon a deputation of several hundicd people went 
there in a special train to congratulate the Poet on lus recerving the Nobel 


1913 


Prize Standing from Icft to right are Rev W S Holland of St Paul’s 
college, J. C Bose, Chuntlal Bose, Asutosh Chaudhuas 
Courtesy Sudnindra Mohan Hive Aight 6 vepreditetton strictly reserved 
their life-long fitendship. None after the humiliations heaped 


was prouder of the Poet’s achiteve- 
meuts. 


Recognition unduly de- 
layed, however, the great scientist 
insistud. It took decades and 
decadcs for the world to wake up 
to the meiit of Rabi’s verse. 
“Such intcllectual 


we,’ he added, 


Was 


slaves aie 
‘that not un- 
til the West had acclaimed him 
did many Indians trouble about 
him What was worse still, fol- 
lowing the bestowal of the Nobel 
prize upon him our people began 
to fall all over themselves to do 
him honour. 

“And for their pains they were 
soundly trounced by Rabi.’’ With 
his great gift of mimicry the 
scientist recounted to me _ the 
scene at Santiniketan when a 
deputation of influential men 
waited upon him to offer him felici- 
tations. How taken aback werc 
they when the man they had 
come to honour turned upon them 
and told them to their faces that 
they were no more than intellec- 
tual serfs. 


VII 


N July, rgar, 
had their say anent the ter- 
rible deeds that had been perpe- 
trated in the Punjab in the spring 
of 1918—some fifteen months 


the Commons 


upon the people in lahore and 
Amritsar, Idwin Samuel Mon- 
tugu, His Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State for India, had 
laboured hard to secure some sort 
of action that would commend 1- 
people. He failed 
in that objective. He, neverthe- 
less, was booed within my hearing 
—within my sight—because the 
stand he had taken was deemed 
detrimental to Imperial interests. 

The Lords, too, had their say 
on the subject. The matter re- 
mained, however, just where it 
was. 


self to out 


The evenimeg after the debate I 
was seated in a corner of a bow 
window in an apartment over- 
lovking Kensington Gardens. Op- 
posite me sat the Poet, who, as I 
remember it, had but recently 
arrived. He looked bent under 
the weight of those enormities in 
the Punjab and even more so at 
the escape of the highly placed 
miscreants. ‘The substance of his 
talk with me I incorporated then 
and there into a cablegram that, 
with some slight modification by 
him, I sent out to one of my 
newspapers in India. As it reflec- 
ted his burning love for the 
Motherland and the grandeur of 
his soul, I reproduce it in part: 

OE ia, Sit he felt grieved and 
insulted at the unashamed con- 
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donation of a brutal outrage by 
the very class from which our 
rulers are recruited. 


“This makes us,’ he said, 
‘realize the futility and humi- 
liation of relying for any boon 
of any value from those who 
hold us in contempt. Only by 
removing the inner sources of 
weakness and organizing our 
social, educational and econo- 
mic life, can we rise out of our 

» present depth of degredation. 


‘* « Be prepared for many sa- 
crifices, to undergo the suffcring 
for the common cause. Sink 
differences of all kinds. Promote 
the spirit of concord and co- 
operation. The present shock 
of disillusionment, if accepted 
in the right sprit, will prove a 
blessing in disguise and form 
the basis of a new cra of a 
career of national self-respect, 
spritual emancipation and mate- 
rial progress. Only by freeing 
ourselves from the = spirit of 
dependence and  mendicancy, 
casting out fear and guarding 
ourselves against the wasteful 
destruction of impotent anger 
and vengeful resentment, can 
we rise to the true measure of 
greatness.’ ’? * 


No one in the wide, wide world 
was more moved by the Poct’s act 
in stripping himself of the honour 
of knighthood that had been con- 
ferred upon him by His Majesty 
the King-Emperor, as a sign of 
protest these outrages, 
than Bhupen Basu, at the time a 
Member of the India Council and 
Montagu’s confidant. In his 
admiration for that brave stand 


over 


* The Hindu (Madras), July 23, 1920 





inspired by patriotism of the most 
exalted character, he wholly for- 
got Rabindranath’s withdrawal 
from politics a decade or so 
earlier. 


vit 


HE Poet knew that Montagu 

would be thrown to the 
wolves at the first moment con- 
venient to his colleagues. The 
diehards, under  Birkenhead’s 
lead, had sworn to oust him. It 
was only a matter of time when 
he was thrust into the political 
wilderness. 


India—the India that regards it- 
self as educated—is realistic. So, 
at least, it fancies itself to be. 
Montagu, it thought, had failed it 
—failed it in the greatest crisis in 
Indo-Anglian annals. 


Knowing the world as the Poet 
did, he did not blame any one in 
particular for a judgment that, in 
the circumstance, made no allow- 
ance for an effort bravely put 
forth—even though it proved 
largely fruitless. In the situation 
that obtained, naught else was to 
be expected. 


A dual motive egged him on to 
action. One of these was to serve 
India—the other to succour a 
genuine friend of India. 


In the course of an interview 
with a representative of the 
Observer (with which I was then 
connected) he urged Montagu’s 
appointment as Lord Chelmsford’s 
Though he had faults 
—temperamental and otherwise— 


successor. 


there was none among Britain’s 
ruling classes, he thought, who 
would make so sympathetic and 
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imaginative a Viceroy and Gover- 
nor-General of India. 

The diehard clique would not 
hear of the suggestion. Lord 
Reading easily obtained the prize 
A little later Montagu threw up 
his job over the impolitic—if not 
unjust—treaty forced by Lord 
Curzon upon the Turks, who had 
lost in the Great War (1914-18). 
He sickened subsequently and 
died. 


IX 


OT only did Rabindranath 

love India with an all-consum- 
ing devotion, but he was proud of 
her physical beauties, her fertility 
and bounteousness—proud 
more so of the culture built up 
by slow degrees through the ages. 
Upon nearly every occasion that 
we conversed, he insisted that we 
had as much to give to the West 
as we stood in need of receiving 
from it—if not more. He wished 
the exchange to be made upon a 
basis of freedom and equality. He 
was ever striving to purge the 
relationship of patronage. 

My acquaintance with thinkers 
and doers in the world has been 
extensive. No one have I met in 
any quarter of the globe to whom 
freedom meant more—or who was 
more willing—aye, eager—to make 
the greatest sacrifice for it. Had 
the need arisen for him to give 
his life for it, he, I have not the 
slightest doubt, would have gone 
blithely to the gallows. 

And freedom to him was much 
more than political freedom. It 
meant also freedom from grinding 
poverty—cramping social canons 
—inhuman social customs. 
Throughout his life he radiated 
this message through speech, writ- 
ing, and, above all, living. 


even 


Before the end of my journey 


“KONARK”, SANTINIKETAN, 1926 
Photo: Susil Banerice 


May I reach within myself 

The one which is the all, 
leaving the outer shell 

To float away with the drifting multitude 
upon the current of chance and change. 


—RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


THE IMMORTAL BARD 


iS a death of Rabindranath Tagore 

is a terrible and irreparable loss not 
merely to Bengal and India but to hu- 
manity. One of those high and com- 
manding spirits who arise from time to 
time to stir their generation with new 
mental and moral impulses, Rabindra- 
nath had long passed the stage when he 
could be said to belong exclusively to 
his own province and country, though 
both were immensely proud of him. 
Whether as a poet or as a man of letters 
or as a thinker of lofty thoughts he be- 
longed to the whole world. His writings 
enriched not merely the literature of his 
province and of other Indian provinces, 
but the literature of the entire civilised 
world. There was hardly a language 
into which his works had not been 
translated in his life-time, and there was 
hardly a country known to civilisation 
where his name was not as well known 
and pronounced with as much venera- 
tion as that of any native oracle. This 
is a rare distinction in the case of all 
poets and men of letters. It is literally 
unique in the case of a poet and a man 
of letters oelonging to a politically sub- 
ject country, the conditions of which 
neither favour the growth of literary 
or artistic genius in its highest form nor 
are calculated to win for it that outside 
recognition which naturally comes to 
men of genius in free countries. But 
for his winning the Nobel Prize Rabin- 
dranath would not have had anything 
like the world-wide celebrity that he 
enjoyed during the last twenty-eight 
years of his life, and the winning of 
the Nobel Prize by him was due to a 
combination of circumstances, which 
was almost accidental. Many of his 
best poems and literary pieces had been 
composed and his name had become a 
house-hold word in his own province 
and in other Indian provinces long be- 
fore he won the Nobel Prize, but the 
world knew neither him nor his works 
and was deprived of the benefit of his 
sublime thoughts and his inspiring 
teachings. ,This ignorance and depriva- 
tion was the penalty which the world 
paid for the crime of keeping one of the 
most gifted peoples in the world, with 
its unparalleled heritage of culture and 
civilisation, in a state of political 
thraldom. 


UT this thought is not for to-day, 
but for some other day. To-day 
along with millions of men in our coun- 
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try and tens of thousands of men in 
other countries we mourn the passing 
away of a man to whom we, our coun- 
try and humanity owe more than to 
any other living teacher and master of 
our race. The sorrow that we feel— 
our sense of grievous loss—is too fresh 
and too intimate to permit any other 
thought to take even momentary pos- 
session of our mind. Yet the fullness 
of our grief is softened by a certain 
greatness and solemnity in the event. 
Death in the case of a man whom the 
world would not willingly let die can 
always be said to be premature, but 
viewing things in their proper perspec- 
tive one can safely say that the Poet 
has died full of years and of” honours. 
Every hour and minute of the Poet’s 
life for the sixty years of his productive 
period had been consecrated to the 
noblest purposes and filled with splen- 
did achievements. If it is a cruel and 
painful thought that such richness of 
culture, a creative genius of such sub- 
lime excellence, such maturity of wis- 
dom and experience, such passion for 
{ruth, for justice, for progress, for en- 
lightenment and freedom is by a single 
stroke extinguished, we can still find 
some not unworthy solace in the know- 
ledge that if the force has been spent 
it has been nobly spent in devoted and 
effective service to the country and to 
humanity. 


HE first and most obvious thought 

on the passing away of this illus- 
trious man is that if the world has, in 
the words of Mahatma Gandhi, lost in 
him the greatest poet of the age, India 
has lost in him not only the greatest 
poet and one of the foremost thinkers 
and men of letters produced by her in 
modern times but her first citizen. 
Without a doubt the most gifted mem- 
ber of the most cultured family in 
Benga! and India, his contributions to 
the thought, ideals and aspirations of 
modern India, whether in the realm of 
poetry, which was his special province, 
or in the wider realm of letters and art, 
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were literally unique. Bengal had pro- 
duced other poets, some of whom had 
great vogue in their days, and at least 
one literary man who in his day had 
undoubtedly even greater ascendeney 
in his own province than the Poet 
could claim. But it is safe to say that 
not one of them ever exercised that 
potent influence over the thought and 
life of India as a whole that Rabindra. 
nath exercised for more than a quarter 
of a century. He was modern India’s 
first national poet and man of letters 
and the first in this case was also the 
greatest who outdistanced all com- 
petitors. 


But though poetry, literature and art 
were undoubtedly Rabindranath’s first 
love, they did not absorb all his time and 
energy. The most puissant bookman 
of his time in India, no one knew better 
than he the intimate conpection be- 
tween literature and life. It has been 
said by one who was himself a man 
of letters of no mean pretensions that 
“the man who has never left the life 
of a recluse, drawing an income from 
the funds and living in a remote garden, 
constructing past, present and future 
out of his own consciousness, is not 
qualified either to lead mankind safely 
or to think on the course of human 
affairs correctly.’’ Every page of 
Rabindranath has the bracing air of 
close and living contact with the world 
and its affairs. When Rabindranath 
flung away his Knighthood in spirited 
protest against the atrocities perpetrated 
in the Punjab in the days of Martial 
Law, there were not wanting men who 
thought that his action was out of tune 
with ‘the detached position befitting a 
poet and literary man of his interna- 
tional reputation. Those who said this 
were as ignorant of the Poet's own past 
life as of the true mission of poetry and 
literature in the life of humanity. Take 
up any book that has profoundly mould- 
ed the thoughts and emotions or affected 
the destiny of man, and you are sure 
to find that the author of the book, 
however much he might seem to lead 
the life of a recluse, did in reality live 
full in the life of his fellow men. With- 
out that he would not have had either 
that knowledge of human affairs or that 
sympathy with the joys and sorrows, 
the wishes, the cravings, the ideals and 
aspirations of mankind that alone could 
have made his literary productions the 
powers they were. 
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JERABINDESNATH himself, it is 

hardly necessary to remind any 
one who knew him at all, had never 
lived the life of a recluse, but had al- 
ways been in close and intimate con- 
tact with the life of the world. He 
threw himself heart and soul into the 
anti-partition-cum-Swadeshi © movement 
which convulsed his province from end 
to end and indirectly and somewhat re- 
motely the country as a whole in the 
early years of this century, and it is 
an open secret that he narrowly escaped 
the fate that befell so many of his 
countrymen in those dark and yet spa- 
cious days. By his poems of unsurpass- 
able power and beauty, by his inspiring 
and soul-captivating national songs as 
well as by his speeches and essays, 
distinguished equally for their brilliant 
and penetrating analysis of the situa- 
tion and for the many luminous and 
constructive suggestions they contained 
he rendered a service to the national 
movement as effective immediately as 
that rendered by the greatest political 
leaders and of far more enduring value. 
With certain aspects of the non-co- 
operation movement of a later day it 
was impossible for him, consistently 
with his life-long convictions and with 
that intellectual honesty which had al- 
ways been among his unfailing charac- 
teristics, to sympathise, but to the 
national freedom movement led by the 
Mahatma, viewed both as an attempt to 
throw off India’s political subjection and 
as an organised and sustained effort to 
get rid of the curse of untouchability, 
to promote inter-communal harmony 
and banish ignorance, illiteracy, insani- 
tation and poverty, in a word to make 
India a strong, efficient, self-reliant and 
self-governing country, he lent his 
whole-hearted support. 


HE friendship between Rabindra- 

nath and Mahatma Gandhi _W 8s, 
indeed, one of the most remarkable 
things in contemporary history. In 
several vital matters they differed wide- 
ly from each other. Their fields of 
activity too were divergent. But this 
did not affect the cordiality of their 
relations. The Poet had unbounded 
affection and esteem for the Mahatma 
and the Mahatma never addressed him 
except as Gurudev. When _ the 
Mahatma undertook his historic fast 
unto death Rabindranath was among 
the first to rally to his side, and the 
Mahatma followed the minutest details 
of the Poet’s life with loving venera- 
tion. How did all this come to be pos- 
sible in an age in which the slightest 
difference in ideas or in practice tends to 
drive men apart? The answer is as 
simple as it is obvious. Both were 


intensely unselfish and religious-minded, 
and the basic agreement between the 
pair was far greater than their dis- 
agreement in detail. If the Mahatma 
is the prophet of nationalism and 
humanity, Rabindranath had all his life 
been their poet. To oppression and 
tyranny, by whomsoever and in what- 
ever manner practised, he was as for- 
midable and relentless a foe as the 
Mahatma. Equally formidable and 
equally relentless was his opposition to 
imperialism in every shape and form, 
and particularly in the form of domi- 
nation of one country or race. over 
another. The strength and vigour with 
which he condemned the spirit of im- 
perialist domination in his speeches and 
writings in the first decade of this cen- 
tury has seldom been equalled and 
never surpassed even by men who have 
made the winning of India’s political 
independence the supreme mission of 
their life. The flinging away of his 
Knighthood was of a piece with all this, 
and represented no isolated episode in 
the life of the Poet. It was an inevi- 
table manifestation of that love of free- 
dom and hatred of injustice and oppres- 
sion which breathes the breath of life in 
so many of the Poet’s literary and 
artistic masterpieces. And it is a matter 
of common knowledge that during the 
twenty-two years that followed that 
spirited act the Poet never let slip a 
single opportunity of making similar 
protests and remonstrances against offi- 
cial measures and policies savouring of 
racial domination or arrogance. Some 
of those protests and remonstrances 
have become an imperishable part of 
our political history. 


It was in recognition of all this, no 
less than on account of his command- 
ing position in the world of thought and 
of letters and of the undeniable fact 
that he was one of the two men who 
more than any other represented India 
in the eyes of the world and who had 
undoubtedly raised its stature in the 
estimation of other countries, that the 
promoters of the Civil Liberties Union 
immediately and instinctively thought of 
the Poet when they looked round for a 
President for that body. No choice 
could have been better or more appro- 
priate. For no man in India or abroad 
could have been more jealous of civil 
liberties and, indeed, of liberty itself in 
its highest and most commanding sense 
than the Poet. In this respect his 
ardour fully equalled that of Milton, 
that classic example of the impassioned 
championship of liberty among English 
poets. 
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LOWING tributes have been paid 

not only in all parts of India but 
in Britain and America to the wonder- 
ful versatility of Rabindranath Tagore’s 
genius and the profound influence he 
exercised on contemporary thought and 
life. Among those who have joined in 
these universal tributes are thinkers and 
men of letters of world-wide repute like 
Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells, British 
Statesmen and officials like the Secre- 
tary of State for India, the Viceroy, the 
Commander-in-Chief, the Governor of 
Bengal, the Chief Justice of India and 
the Metropolitan of India, leading Bri- 
tish journals like the London Times 
and leading American journals like the 
New York Times and the New York 
Herald Tribune. But for the war and 
the complete dislocation of normal life 
caused by it we have not the smallest 
doubt that continental Europe as well as 
Japan, China and Iran, all of which 
delighted to honour the Poet in his life- 
time, would have joined in mourning 
the tremendous loss to humanity caused 
by his death. 


In India there is hardly « public 
man of any eminence from Mahatma 
Gandhi, Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir Radha 
Krishnan, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Mr. M 
A. Jinnah, Mr. V. D. Savarkar, and the 
Premiers of Bengal and the Punjab 
downwards who has not paid his loving 
and reverential homage to the memory 
of one of the greatest Indians of all 
times. To a special category belongs 
the warm and eulogistic tribute paid to 
the greatness of the illustrious dead 
from his prison home by that noble son 
of India, whose gift of expression is 
equalled only by his transparent  sin- 
cerity and his matchless love of coun- 
try—Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. ‘‘Guru- 
dev’s passing away,’’ says this high- 
souled patriot, ‘‘has left us all, who 
have grown up in the shadow of his 
towering genius and mighty personality 
and enveloped by his great tradition, 
forlorn and in the dark. India’s greatest 
star, illuminating not only our own 
country but the world with a synthesis 
of the rich wisdom of the past and of 
the present, has set, and our hearts are 
empty. Yet his voice rings in our ears 
and the flaming message of —=his utter- 
ances will be our guiding star. In line 
with the great Indian sages of the past 
he has left us an imperishable inheri- 
tance and even at the moment of his 
passing away we think with pride and 
gratitude, with love and reverence of 
his magnificent life and its achieve- 
ments. That precious inheritance we 
shall treasure.’? I venture to think that 
no individual tribute to his genius and 
achievements would have gone so much 
to the heart of the Poet if he had been 
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living to-day as this magnanimous tn- 
bute by one for whom he had unbound- 
ed love, in language worthy of his fame 


N& 1s this spontaneous appreciation 

of the Poet’s greatness and his 
splendid services to his country and to 
humanity, and the imperishable heri- 
tage he has left behind confined only to 
mdividuals In his own province the 
Legislative Council, which was in ses- 
sion, was adjourned as a mark of res- 
pect to his memory The High Court 
was closed for half a day The Secre- 
tariat and other Government offices in 
Calcutta, the Corporation offices and 
numerous business houses and offices 
of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
the Mushm Chamber of Commerce, the 
Bengal National Chamber of Com- 
merce and all their affiliated associations 
were closed Under the orders of the 
Director of Public Instruction all edu- 
ational institutions throughout Bengal 
were closed for a day on receipt of the 
sad news, while the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University placed wreaths on the 
bier, when it was passing the Senate 
House, on behalf of the Chancellor and 
the University Assam was as deeply 
moved by the tragic news as Bengal and 
besides educational institutions all Gov- 
ernment offices were closed in honour 
of the memory of the departed Poet 
The Bombay Municipal Corporation ad- 
journed without transacting any  busi- 
ness, and the Lucknow University re- 
mained closed for the day after passing 
a condolence resolution Delhi, as be- 
fitting its position as the capital of India, 
held no less than 24 meetings in one 
day to commemorate the loss sustained 
by India In other Provinces the sor- 
row felt by the people 1s as sincere as 
in Bengal, Assam and Bombay, and has 
found powerful expression in the utter- 
ances of public men and in resolutions 
passed at public meetings Even the 
Stock Exchanges in Bombay and Cal- 
cutta remaimed closed on receipt of the 
news of the Poet’s death As far as we 
can recollect at this moment on no pre- 
vious occasion in history had the death 
of one who was pre-eminently a poet 
and a man of letters evoked such uni- 
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versal expression of sorrow in India 


and abroad. 


HAT was the secret of this 

immense influence and_ this 
amazingly universal popularity of 
Rabindranath? It lay not merely in his 
Superb poetical and literary genius and 
in the magnificent services he rendered 
by means of it to his country and to 
humanity over a period of more than 
fifty years, but in the comprehensive- 
ness of his appeal in the fact that there 
ts hardly a chord in our heart which 
he did got touch and hardly a corner in 
our mind which he did not tllumine 
Not only was he a lyrical poet, a com- 
poser and singer of national songs, a 
dramatist a novelist, a storyteller, an 
essayist a literary critic and a philo- 
sopher rolled into one, but im every 
one of these capacities he reached a 
standard of excellence which it had 
been given to but 1 few im any country 
or age to reach Of his lyrical poetry, 
on which his fame and his title to 
immortality pre-eminently rests there 
is no need to say anything It 1s 
enough to note that many of them have 
long become classical and form an 
abiding part of the worlds standard 
literature His dramas and novels are 
among the most widely read of all his 
works and have undoubtedly exercised 
a potent influence on contemporary 
thought both in his own province and 
in India as a whole His short stories 
and his national songs are the best in 
the Bengali language and among the 
best in any language His essays on 
political and social subjects and his 
philosophical dissertations will for all 
time take a high place among intellec- 
tual efforts of that kind His criticisms 
and his satirical poems were distin- 
guished at once by an analytical acu- 
men a spimt of discernment a breadth 
of view, a high moral purpose and a 
finesse which made them a thing of 
tremendous power Lastly and this 
1s the most important part of the thing 
here was a man who wrote not merely 
for his own country and time, but for 
all countries and times and for men and 
women of all ages and in all their 
varied moods He was at once a friend 
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who amused and delighted us and an 
mstructor and admomsher who seught 
to make us better than he found us, and 
he was one of the few poets and hte- 
rary men to whom one could turn not 
only when one was in high spirits but 
when one’s spimt was low and one 
sought relief from the world’s manifold 
woes and worries 


S for what immor- 

tality can be higher or more covet- 
able than the immortality that 1s ensur- 
ed to the Poet by his poetic and literary 
works, which will live as long as the 
literature they have enriched in so 
many directions, and by the lasting con- 
tributions he has made to the thoughts, 
the ideals and aspirations of his con- 
temporartes and of generations yet un- 
born of his country and of humanity? 
Nor should we forget in this connec- 
tion to make a passing reference to 
that unique educational institution at 
Santiniketan in and through which 
the poets constructive and synthetic 
genius found its highest expression and 
tc which he dedicated so many precious 
yeirs of his life Among his many 
titles to enduring fame the foundation 
of this great institution and the strenuous 
exertions he made in it to combine the 
highest learning and culture of the 
East with the highest learning and 
culture of the West will always have 
« commanding place Wno among us 1s 
more truly alive than the great men of 
the past whose thoughts we think, and 
to whom we owe all that we value most 
in life—country freedom, peace, know- 
ledge art and literature? Who among 
us 1s more truly alive than the poets 
and philosophers the men of letters and 
who ‘‘toiled, endured, 
co that we by their 
labour might have rest, by their 
thoughts might know by their death 
might hve happily? In us and 
through us and in and through count- 
less generations of men and women 
these great men live and will continue 
to live By his death Rabindranath has 
been finally admitted to this calendar of 
the world s immortals 


immortality, 


men of action 
bled and died 


xata aicts cia foawafre, 

fees fara se aifreepay— 
wtarag ze gece Atfagl wr 

afe ctl afore ate waa ate | 


— aerate 
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Our RABINDRANATH 


HERE is an emptiness in every 

Indian heart and home to-day, an 
aching emptiness and an angu‘shed 
gloom. A great and glorious light has 
gone out of our lives, a wondrous illu- 
mination. Rabindranath Tagore is no 
more; your Rabindranath, my Rabindra- 
nath, everybody’s Rabindranath, Ben- 
gal's beloved Rabi Babu, India’s revered 
‘Gurudev’, the world-honoured Tagore 
is——dead. Our grief is unspeakable. 
We feel orphaned and forlorn. 

It is difficult for us fully to realise 
yet that he is no longer with us in the 
flesh, that the magic of his physical 
presence, so stately and kindly and 
screne—beautiful as that of some fairy 
king whose sweet, svothing gracious- 
ness is the stanchless generosity of his 
soul—is to thrill and enthrall us no 
more, that the melody of his dream- 
laden voice is hushed now in the still- 
ness of death. And the songs which 
poured out from him in quotidian, melli- 
fluous profusion, songs which our 
cradle-old habit had beguiled us intu 
expecting to be a never-ending flow, 
songs heavy with an ancient people's 
joys and yearnings and woes and reli- 
gious hauntings, contextured with our 
common lot in life—are there to be for 
us no more new songs by him? 


If we have become insatiable, it was 
he who made us so. For how many 
decades did he not heap upon us the 
treasures of his overflowing genius, 
unload argosies of mystery, vision, 
ecstasy, sympathy, ardour; in poetry, 
prose, drama, dance, song and noble 
practical endeavour—unceasingly to the 
last even while the Ultimate Shadow 
was closing upon the mortal part of him? 


O say that Rabindranath was a poet 

would be to say too little; he was 
a king of poets. With a master’s spell 
of sound woven into ravishing sound 
he charmed open a magic casement 
upon a world of all-forgetting, all-re- 
membering trance. And behold ! —the 
Cosmic dance of Creation beneath the 
dissolving tread of Nataraj ' Tagore, 
like Nietsche, could not conceive a 
God who did not dance); the witchery 
of Urvashi, queen of the dancing- 
maidens of Heaven, who was not a 
mother, not a daughter, but the sum 
and essence of all feminine fascination, 
embarrassment-free, flashing upon 
Awareness apparitionally; the mad-glad 
sport of Life with Death, of Death with 
Life in the swinging, swinging ecstasy 
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of ‘‘Jhulan’’; Chitrangada’s hungering 
passion of flesh and soul finding fulfil- 
ment in a single night of union, when 
flesh turns to soul and soul turns to 
flesh and Eternity is held in an hour: 
the lotus-dance of love’s light rapture 
upon the radiant waters of youth, rap- 
ture blushful with private dreams, rap- 
ture the heart of whose fragrance yet 
sways with the glint of a tear, the 
tragic infatuation of a  Dev-guru’s 
daughter who scorns the wisdom of the 
gods and pines for the love of a man, 
and what is that proud swelling vision 
that goes floating down the stream, 
across the blurring rain, beneath the 
thunder-clouds? ft is the Golden Boat 
gleaming with the riches, not of per- 
fumed princes, but of perspiring pea- 
sants bulging yellow corn, sheaf upon 
proaning sheaf, Mother Earth’s bounty 
from her breast. And hearken !—to the 
laughter of children sweeter than the 
laughter or the nectar of the gods; to 
the sighings and weepings of all life 
born; to the tidings of myriad-mooded 
Nature; to echoes from where no 
sounds are, from the other side of 
shadow-tossed Silence, tram the Beyond. 
echoes caught by the grieving heart. 
like the sounds of the sea in a shell, in 
the stark vigil of the night. And wit- 
ness !—how (as in the marvellous art 
of bygone China) ‘‘the winds of the air 
become our desires, the clouds our 
wandering thoughts, the lonely moun- 
tain-peaks our lofty aspirations amd the 
torrents our liberated energies.’’ It 
was, indeed, such poetry as should 
make the dead awaken. 

IS prose, like his poetry, was 

endowed with a matchless quality 
of magnificence, pathos, exquisitry. 
And he created a new language on the 
way. Common words. despised by the 
learned and the refined, received from 
his pen fresh values and an unimagined 
dignity; for to him words, however 
humble, were gems, were fairies, were 
pearls or tear-drops, were spindrifts 
trembling in the air, were Aeolian 
harp-striags, were sparks of flame. 
The common themes of life he touch- 
ed with tenderness and grace, like 
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some butterfly poised on a blossom. 
The grand and lofty ones he handled 
with magistral power and passion. 
What marvels the sorcery of his art 
wrought with them all! The loveliness 
of our flowers (no less of such outcasts 
among them as the ‘akanda’ and ‘jhinga’ 
and the nameless wild ones of the wood 
than of the lotus their queen, slender 
as a vase and proud with centuries of 
memory-inheritance), the soughing of 
our trees in the wind, the dapplings of 
our sunlight on the grass, the hymnody 
of our rains, the beauty of our 
rippling streams, the turbulence of our 
mighty rivers and oceans, the majesty 
of our god-haunted mountains, the sultry 
uprush of our gorgeous dawns, the red 
surrender of our angry sunsets, our full 
moon's swooning light and delight, the 
maddening perfume of our mango- 
groves where we have sported and pluck- 
ed and sported, these and the mysteries 
of birth and life and death, the smile on 
the face of the sleeping infant chased 
with hints of the Unknown, the won- 
der-wisdom of the child, the bitter- 
sweet attractions and distractions of the 
youthful, the crippling canons of social- 
dom, the hopes, fears, struggles, self- 
questionings and frustrations of our men 
and especially of our neglected women, 
shy shades of thought, elusive nuances 
of emotion, fugitive overtones of intui- 
tion—such things his genius caught and 
held in imperishable prose and unfold- 
ed before us with an enchanting sure- 
ness of touch. It was a touch sensitive 
and animating as that of some Chinese 
wizard of the brush like Ma Yuan un- 
rolling a warm scroll, scene by beauti- 
ful scene, mow gay, now grave now 
dizzy or infinitely sad. 


N drama, too, he was inimitable and 

supreme, whether as playwright or 
producer or actor. His art in each of 
these departments had the  preci- 
sion, subtlety and strength of art 
at its highest. In word, setting and 
gesture he expressed himself without 
waste, without false emphasis, without 
fear, plucking our heartstrings with his 
rhythms of sound and emotion. (Was it 
not Anna Pavlova, Empress of balleri- 
nas, who described the play of Tagore’s 
unforgettably beautiful hands as Music?) 
And into the texture of it all he wrought, 
with creative appropriateness, lovely 
songs and lovely dances. The songs, 
intimate and universal in their appeal, 
have passed into the familiarity of our 
daily lives; they have provided, not a 
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banquet for the esoteric few, but a fes- 
tival for all 


‘That tramimg’’, Rabindranath has 
taught us, ‘‘is the most intricate which 
leads to the utter simplicity of tune’’ 
Once he was past the growing pains of 
immaturity, there was about all that he 
wrote and said and did that simplicity 
which 1s the seal of superlative worth 
This gave a nameless grace to his 
excellencés Late in life he unexpect 
edly adventured imto the realm of pic- 
torial art and what he accomplished 
there was truly astonishing Without 
that ‘‘intricate traiming’’ in the techmique 
ot the pencil and the brush, he yet 
realsed—with the intu.tional antennae 
of his genius—a linear simplification, a 
bold but not indelicate directness of 
colour, and an economical ordonnance 
aquiver with emoticnal content such as 
others, even considerable artists, labour- 
ing and exper menting each for a life 
time, might envy These pictures may 
be summarily described as the externalt- 
zation of some of the experiences of an 
ever-alert spirit, experiences that weie 
incommunicable except in line and 
colour 


FRABINDRANATH was a man to 
whom nothing that was human 
could be alen To us he was indeed, 
the hgh-priest of Life and Humanity 
He saw Life whole and thrilled to it 
with the joy that is ‘‘the other side to 
strength’. He touched Life every- 
where and nowhere he touched but 
illumined it Men are wise in propor- 
tion to their capacity for experience 
and to Rabindranath every experience 
was an adventure, every phenomenon 
a miracle And the value of Life was 
revealed to him in the context of Uni- 
versal Love, which taught the meaning 
of the word brother’ They love not 
Indira who only India love Rabindra- 
nath could love his India so proudly, he 
could love his Bengal so passionately, 
he could love his Bolpur so intimately 
~why ?—because he loved all mankind 
so that to him ‘“‘the whole world 
was a single nest’’ He was one 
of those rare beings who have stood 
sentry at the outposts of human cons- 
ciousness guarding man’s belief in man, 
he was one of those ‘‘watchers and 
warders”’ of Thomas Hardy who are 


‘‘In fair compassions skilled 


Men of deep art in life-development 


. who love truly the excellent 


And make their daily lives a melody” 


Aer was fo prisoner 

of environmental enclosures, no 
thrall to the ancestral tyranny of the 
dead He transcended the trammels of 


mherited error with fortitude but with- 
out self-dramatization He was a rebel 
who yet had his loyalties to the past 
and drew sustenance from it. The 
movement of his spimt may be likened 
to the growth of a tree which, while 
it clings with tts roots to the sapful sol, 
vet rises away from it heavenwards in 
the hight of the sun and in the spacious- 
ness of the air His mind and heart 
were ever young, moving joyfully for- 
ward with the hand of the world-clock 
The ‘ fairy tales of science’’ kindled 
hm to a seers excitement equally with 
the fairy tales of children where 
though the story was false, the meaning 
was the revealment of truth Alert and 
agog for everything that made for ‘‘lfe- 
development he was impatient of wl 
that might render it frustrate—venerable 
falsehocds, crusted prejudices, vestigial 
survivals of outgrown systems and insti- 
the bookful blockhead's 
loads of learned lumber ’, the unctuous 
rectitudes of those for whom it was no 
struggle to be righteous the mummery 
of empty rituals the exploitation of 
man by man and of woman by man 
He heard the sigh of the oppressed and 
sorrow welled out from him tn an im- 
passioned pearl He stooped in active, 
caressive sympathy and concern to the 
wretchedness of those ‘dead men 
living’’, India's countless villagers, 
and his heart bled for their analpha- 
betic, huddled, famishng,  crawl- 
ing lives He was a true patriot the 
secret of whose patriotism was the reali- 
sation that ‘ Patriotism was not enough’’, 
for his patriotism was a part of his 
rebellion against evil, as that rebellion 
was integrally related to h's humanity 
Nor to him was liberty enough With- 
out reference to ‘ life-development’’, it 
would be just a changing of prisons, he 
knew Wherever he found I:fe-deve- 
loping processes active, how he re- 
yoiced' Witness his enthusiasm ‘for 
what he saw in Soviet Russia On the 
other hand, his challenging indignation 
against the embattled hosts of exploita- 
tion, violence and destruction, mas- 
querading as Civilization in the West 
to-day—how intrepid, inspiring and 
wise' Listen to some of the words of 
one of his last utterances 
: Violence stands forth 
with drawn sword among the order- 


tutions 
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ed ways of love It tests them 
without mercy In this stmfe of 
values everything 1s broken, scat- 
tered, torn to shreds. To things 
built up with paimstaking care it 
shows no respect, but tramples 
them wantonly under foot . . 


So the mind must needs ques- 
tion What 1s the true purpose of 
this great order of creation? is 
the end of its dervish darce of vio- 
lence merely the ashes of the 
mighty funeral pyre on some blood- 
stained field of Kurukshetra~ 


If this 1s the final purpose of 
creation, in what uncreated empti- 
ness 1S mins tmagination to seek 
its Heaven?" 


RABINDRANATH was no mere 

builder of castles in the air, no 
mere philosopher perpending imponder- 
able verities in the ineffectualness of 
an arm-chair He shut himself up in 
no garden of thought or elysmum of 
fancy or secluded sanctum, but went 
forth into the highways and thorough- 
fares of life and became a_ practical 
builder with dreams, a master-builder 
What till about forty years ago had been 
his saintly father’s hermitage, ‘‘far from 
the madding crowd’’, is to-day the 
happy, humming meeting-place of the 
many varied creative forces of the world 
from North, South, East and West It 
is at once the nursery and the treasure- 
house of different arts and crafts, ol 
science and internatwnal scholarship, 
of culture, agriculture and the artisan’s 
industry Rabindranath has _ builded, 
forsooth, at Bolpur a house where there 
are many mansions 


AN it be that thou art no longer 

with us, Master’ Thou hast not 
died, surely, ‘‘thou wast not born for 
death’? Thou hast but passed in pil- 
grimage from thy span of four-score 
mortal years to a Hush that helds thee 
now as a permanent splendour in the 
life of our race, lifted above the dust of 
Time ‘PRANAM’!'—we cry to thee 
in bended obeisance with the inaudible 
cry of our gathered-up souls 
‘PRANAM GURUDEV, PRANAM’' 


carafe gfe fants cre wz 
natca ate arty era ats 


featca fax aca ile 


atfica uta statca what 
wate aife ortrarh ote a 


AN 


INSPIRATION 


TO 


MANKIND 


By 
MUHAMMAD AZIZUL HAQUE 


FRABINDRANATH 1g nO more in our 

midst He has now freed himself 
trom the fetters of illusion and has 
passed into the Infinite, where neither 
human language nor imagination can 
reach and the people of Bengal the 
V sva-Bharat) the University, nay the 
whole of India 1s swept away by the 
tde of an inconsolable grief We do not 
know how far words can express this 
achn> of our heart Whatever we 
might say would but faintly express the 
feel ngs of our mnermost soul 


Our mind now goes back to the time 
when the great Queen Victoria had 
made her memcrable proclamation and 
assumed the administration of India 
The Sepoy Mutiny had just been put 
down the reg me of John Company was 
ai sts end = It was a great turning point 
in the history of India A cen ury had 
rclled away after the fateful defeat of 
Sraj in the Plassey This period had 
seen many great changes im the social 
life of Bengal The same land was 
farmed out again and agin on the pla 
of collectng revenue The old sys em 
of land-tenure had practically collapsed 
Innumerable rent-free hold ngs had been 
ccnfiseaed in absence of legal docu- 
rents to prove ownership The money- 
lender reduced the debtor to abject 
penury by compelling him to pay in- 
terest at a compound rate with the help 
of Taw rutal cdminstraion the soc al 
tics public opimion became weaker and 
wetkir Railway lines were being lad 
all c,er the country Telegraph posts 
stretched from the Himalayas to the 
Cape Conortin across numerous hills 
and oher barriers The medieval age 
wis it an end and the modern ushered 
in 


In that critical hour of our history 
was born Rabindranath on 7th May, 
1861 The heart of Calcutta was not 
yet paved with stones, the smoke of 
the chimney had not yet blackened the 
face of the sky and oil lamps were light- 
ed m the evening 


This 1s the story of a vanished age 
During these eighty years Indian life 
has undergone many transformations 
through a long process of intr ca*e evo- 
lution A citizen of the old world 
Rabindranath lived to know the new 
He has closely studied and interpreted 
both the ages he has revealed to us 
the r innermost spirit and has embodied 
1 in pcetry prose and painting He has 
voiccd the deepest sentiments that 
throbs in the heart of the nation and 
stirred his people by his inspired mes 
sage has proclaimed in the clearest 
accents the true ideal of his country 
the poet has laughed wept, sung He 
has made the ideal real brought truth 
into the light of day The high pr est 
o’ revolution he also condemned the 
ugly excesses of hysteric enthusiasm 
Hc has in all his utterances but written 
the historv of his society ard country 
If by 1 sudden cataclysm all the histori- 
cal dat: for these eigh y years be swept 
away we shall be able to reconstruct 
the history of that period from the 
writings of Rabindranath 


HE genius of Rabindranath 1s today 

radiating throughout the world The 
litterateur the philcsopher, the h storian, 
the soc.ologist have studed his gen us 
from vaiious angles In the village 
common, on the banks of river, o4 the 
sea-shore, m the Icnelinesses of the 
wood, and im the crowded thoroughfares 
on the river-ferry or in the plain, in 
the market-place everywhere his poetry 
prevails The child, the adult, the young, 
the old the pect and the destitute, have 
all found in his works a joy and an 
in piraion He has given expression 
in hs poetry to the aspirations of his 
countrymen thir sorrows and their 
hopes Today the work of Rabindra- 
nath 1s the most precious possession of 
Bengal He has been given the high- 
est place of honour in the world’s litera- 
ture the world has acclaimed him as 
her greatest man 
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The poetic impulse came to him in 
the midst of the din and bustle of the 
crowd When the matin rays of the 
Sun quickened his heart, he cried— 


“prafare cara 

mated ASS STAI CATA 

y4a Baca Stata aan 
sface facea ata 1” 


here are iron bars all around me 
und on my breast 1s a brooding dark- 
ness 


But the awakened heart wants to 
break through the fastnesses of tgnor- 
ance the stone walls of inertia and de- 
sires to abandon himself to sunshine 
and laughter, like the anxious wild 
waves of the seas he wants to sweep 
over the world with melody 


“attd aya any apt 


Bis cafars Bie” 


Huth infinite desire and hope do] 
tant to see the word 


It is this wistful desire for the in- 
finite which 


“mat ataa Bf 
foxica ta wa, 
araca waa =fa, 
yaa YB BA” 
breaks through the hard granite 


ana softens ine carth, which makes ihe 
woods green and flowers blossom 


He wants to pour out the feelings of 
his heart Huis desres to move through 
the iimitiess spaces of the infimte with 
the ecstasy of an emancipated sp.rit 
He then firmly resolves to fight his way 
to his 1deal— 


“fora cae afafarera, 
fava cat ABS) BIA SA, 
ofaadta ora calaa, 
Saray TAT SA | 
feca cad etatcal ars, 
fora cat CTA Waa, 
BUSI AAG VETS 
Sara Siaa aatay” 


I will bring back the sun and the 
moon and the stars, I will restore the 
gicen jouth of the carth and the 
blossoms of the «oods 1 wil sing 
ugain the songs that were lost and wil 
gtuve life to the dead 1 will dispel the 
darkness from the face of the earth 


for the 
land of 


He has im him a longing 
unknown and the distant, the 
his heart’s desire— 


“xia aCe fm 
cm ate fants, ara cy atta sha one” 


I will go to the distant sea and 
there pour out my life and cnd my song 
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He now wants to pierce through the 
frontiers of physicality, to storm the 
prison-house of the soul * 


“erfy stfsa wtatt-stay 
sift eqs arfan 

cara a1feal 
BTEA ATA ATTA 1” 

To adll break the prtson bars dnd 1 
ail sweep over the world aith mv wild 
and ecstatic melodv 

He 1s fearless, and ts sure of the 
victory of his spirit 


“atfen wa Ure rata, 

facaa Srara, fecaa stats 

Safa eta Sey awAAl 
BAS facAy G7?” 


“StE TA BY SlSla Atdaq 

Alea SPSS AAT Alda 

aga wa azz haw 
BTUCSA AI AIMS SF ,” 


“eta Brfafece cara 

O SY FATA CUNT | 

BIS TIE STS, FT, 
SACS WWS FF | 

SA BHR ST Tia crcarse nfs 
KTHCR Bfaa eF 1” 


When th hearst ts once awakened 


it fears not darkness and bondage, 
when the destre 1s once kindled the 
mind ty nol daunied by anyt ung m the 
1ord 

Break asunder the chains, fulfil the 
adesues of the heart 


This indomitable optimsm of the 
mind today inspires the whole ration 
and will one day brirg about the con- 
summation of our spirtual life The 
Poet had is moments of depression and 
doubt 


“aq arate BCS Ura Sagty 
aiFscare F2ra fata 1” 

The waupulse all rise from the 
eastern sky and ull dissol.e uself in 
the west 
But no one knows where ths pilgrim 
age of the soul will end 


“QICEA WA Ira, CAE ATNTAA ELA 
afes Z0BtQ ALA ACA 

Bas Slag ACH, 
CB Bita Eta fH UIE CAT” 


In the midst of the untccrse im the 
depins of the seas 1s bemg built 
moment by monett the cterial con 
tinent of man’s desire Who knows tf 
at will ever be completed? 


But he soon recovers from this despair 
and realises the etermty of the human 
spirit 


“& aly BAY AN WW 
CH ATA CATETR EA 1” 


The life that wll abide for ever now 
wobrates with ats own youth 


I—14 


He 1s not eager to know the finale 
of the universal process Perhaps it 
will end in 


“SITS |icwy Cas Ataw- 
CRTARA,” 


Phe tumult of add joy ama world 
treed fiom the cham of us oun 
harmony 


or 


“RSAI BA BAT STA 


In the destruction of the tanmrterse 


Perhaps the universe will one day burn 
im a mighty conflagration 


“ATFITIY AITZ Hng— 
fe, afi, ey wfray 1” 


The clernal csscitec op all curstettee 
nic only fire 


It 1s this idea] which the poet holds 
before his countrymen In the hght of 
the dawn the poet leaps into the eternal 
current of time and harkens to the 
mighty symphony of earthly voices On 
the way there ire innumerable difficul- 
ttes and obstructions but they rather 
make the joy of life more intense 


“sxe ETI at BTfa 


aQrsA! 37S a, 
afagl Fa ty B04 


orb, sae 1” 


Toauudl not remam alone I ull be 


af on he the Unt Crse 
The poet docs not desire to tread the 
path of death 
‘ayaa fe 37 Gt 
HTA Alta BIE 
RETA Aira cHrT cH fat 
BEF BCI AF I 
EM VITA, ETA SIA, 
Bilas WE CSA, 


WHA ATA ATATA ATel, 
arefs aa care 1” 
“stfafant cn otfete Bra, 
wrara ara *ifara fara 
Bal rol HPCE BTA | 
CATR WS 2107s fran 
BTS re ra efACS BTA | 


Tonund nol joy or sorroe FT only 


look at the untcerse I become uhat 
eccr Lo see T career through the 
uniccase lube the sun and the siars, 
thes wusic is my music and we are 
bound jor the same goal 


The radiance of the morming sun first 
revealed to him a true picture of his 
motherland 


“sifaface cATaTa dat SCATR” 

“Ma BIAS aTfarsea TH 
aa as Sa ATS ALS, 

HTS ACANS FG VA 9h 
BUA GALA Td 71TS” 


There is a golden harvest all avound 
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He felt the pulse of rural Bengal. 


“CHS CHTATH, CHZAY CHITA, 
aTRwia fact cq ce, 

afe eicwe face arava arars 
CHE ATE ATR, STA CVA 1” 


rociure and = sante are 
rocked and they play around the 
frees Lhe coaboy pipes his flute; 
they dance and play 


Some an 


But he also felt the musemes of 
deserted villages 


“sifaface cas ard, oat ststarfe 
ACHICAA QM ACA UIfScary FMS, 
fafaw Srera, qt aviey ware, 

CAN ACE STS] Stel Arelcaa wre | 
ACSCH ABTA BIA BWewy W17B, 
CUTS CUTS “Ae Gra Shere afew, 


OT OE HY OF CHANT SF 
cefan fsfea ca acace afsat y” 


Ti uw all desolation and lontiness 
and m the cvcnime the bioten parapets 
are crowded with ominous crows 


N the next phase of the spiritual h's- 

tory of his hfe, the landscape of the 
carth begin to be revealed to his eager 
inquisitive mind in fragments as in a 
panorama 


“os Sita far cay fara Ws, 
Bat wWHs fea aHrraa ary, 
BTR CUA IA AI CHI’ BCI CTH” 


Lhe was a tine chon the unverse 
was aiasl canto we mhabiled by lypes 
of great humanily now calinct ow 
1 only sce pigmies al around 


He then saw the sordd state of vI- 
lage lite He was shocked ty the 
squabbles of the narrow-minded villagers. 
The villagers are bcis erously engaged in 
ruining their neighbours, in driving them 
awiy from the villige im ignominy and 
shame The pundit is busy with 
fut le disquisitions on empty problems, 
Rchgion degenerates into silly polemics 
and harmful superstitions The poor and 
the starving are writhing in thirst and 
are driven away from the pates of a 
heartless aristocracy He hears the 
dcteful cry of the hunery and the desti- 
tute ‘ The earth 1s full of mch harvest 
st Il the people starve *’ The poet cries, 


“CHa G4, (Fa AG, CHAO HAA? 
BBB, VASA, sata fasta, 
CTA SHEA? CBA DAA ey 
WHA AS GNI BATA 

Be 94, SY fs Uta MT 
AAAI CHAGB ceaq ¢” 


Why thts sorrow this sickness, this 
acepny? Lyanuy oppression aud 
mygusticce—Why all these? Why this 
grocdy eye of the mighty on the weak? 


« 


‘ 


In the midst of this cruel indifference 
he becomes hopeless and despondent 
“cave ara ata afam afag 
Srareta Aca cera cafag farwty 


wea fara arg fag afer Bary 7” 


T will look at the sky trom my tron- 
cage and brood over the miseries that 
cannot be redeemed 


SA THE 


At the end of the poem the poet 
realises that in love lies our salvation 


« “otacacy Bifza— 
Q BATS ICA, 
WA CBI CHFATS ATA 
aa FATA 1” 


4 ounll look at the unturise with 
dove, with love only we can under- 
stand the meaning of creation 


This 1s the history of the unfoldment 
at the poet’s mind 


His initiation into this spiritual lite 
1s consecrated by the radiant rays of 
the morning sun and he enters the so- 
ciety of man with a large hope about 
the future of the world J am not com- 
petent to assess the literary value of 
Rabindranath’s poetry But I feel that 
Rabindranath 19 a creator in literature 
that he has expressed the infinite 
through the fimte, and that he has 
analysed human nature in all its aspects 


do not to discuss the 

poetry of Rabindranath in its aesthe- 
tic and metaphysical bearings I only 
want to emphasise one particular aspect 
of the poet's mind—1:e, the patriotism 
of the poet, his deep love tor his 


country 


propose 


The country is not with him a mere 
abstraction or a fancy It 1s to him a 
living personality In his poetry and 
prose he has written the inner history 
of his country But his patriotism 1s 
free from the taint of narrow parochial- 
ism He has placed his love of man- 
ikind above all local attachments 


“sas ofon ae ofS ACA, 
om ates ata aaa atfs” 


in the world 


There ty only tace 
thal as the lawman tace 


Not long ago India was almost hfe 
fess, in a world awakened to a new life 
vibrant with new hope In those days 
of suicidal inertia the poet beckoned 
his countrymen to the path of that 
mighty progress and inspired them with 


the song 
“atest Ba, MICH 5H, STE | 
orcs atary fice, Wea wrar FAC | 
Cate WS SY A BA STE I 
ACH BA, ACH BA, STE 1” 


March forward it as death to lat 


behind 
*forgtcy cl AITR WILT CWCF ATS, 
faca are Aree Ca 
Cae ate ATTA, VFI BTA ATS 
qVCqa AY YT 1” 


Cakk them who lag behind and take 
them with you ind when they do not 
come, go alone through the path of 
sacrifice 


CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL GAZETTE 


He wanted us to hold-fast to our 
highest 1deal— 


“aro cafe coral ara a fa 
BUA BUTI RES fae, 

store saica cate fara oft 
frsca arts steel ca 0” 


Stand untied mv countiymen im lore 
aud hope Rend the moming sky with 
the pealing of your anthem 


He has discovered for us the gran- 
deur and sublimity of Mother India 
“Da-RR BA-cVS-DITSA, 
afaa-fas Prs-otaa Bea 
aa pfae-sta- fraps 
ae para-faatat |” 
Thy feet are vwashed by the naters 
of the blue ocean thy green skirts are 
flocms m the aw Ihe sky kisses the 


forchead of the Himalaya and the 
chite snou is your Crown 


He wanted hts nation to be quicken- 
ed to a new life, to be inspired by a nigh 
ideal 


“CHD WTA WTS GA La, 
cacag wirat aces cattery, 
ceratfa a3 aftasa 


wre ararcay faea | 
cara Aer cw feray za 
cutary Beary” 

Gtee unto us the treasure hidden 
undcr our masertes let the sonple gift 
from you veplace the luawy from 
bevoud 


Then a day came when the whole of 
Bengal was shaking as 1n a great storm 


The Poet then sang the glory of his 
motherland in words which inspired his 
countrymen with a new hope 


“ahaa catara ata, oft carat 

wrraty 
foafea cotmta arent, cotata apety 
erata aiice arate at fat a 

BT, POA COTA BICTA IW 

Bits ANA FCI 

SU, BANC CSA SI CITT 

By cacafe aya ath 0” 


My Golden bengal 1 love thee, nv 
heart echoes the music of your sky and 


your an My omothe, the sweet 
fragrance of thy mango blossoms 
makes me mad Vy mother uhat a 
tocely smile om the plenty at tha 


cornfields! 


He inspired his nation with the ideal 


of freedom and _ self-sacrifice. He 
addressed his countrymen, he warned 
them He said- 


ery wort, ata foaea 
ares, sata fp-frerey ace, 
era Aeta-Awhses awe, AAT 
Steel Pear el AMAT S) ACH 
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Qe Ba, A My SHs-ARA, 
AE A MA we aes zFufg) 
Bre WHA oA cacsa ASA 
cata ay are afau ATBes CTA 
cia afaat aca at efai afe fags 
Blew zece ce, we alas ZF 
Bes, wea cBtaal fefaca at fefacn 
al, QAI TesRcs wy sfag 
COTAICRS CNBATS Gr-HUCH qA- 
aifas sfarm ai aata HeTaay 
aifane ofare xFca, gece Vata 
afays ayy Pcs 28cq1 Als 
facapecng Sts saraet faces 
aaa sfacai ar aaa faqrwta ae 
QA, TD) BNA, SIA AAS caves 
Brey a, FSS aivarsa afamz area, 
Ct Baa arS-TfS Qez asp 
ATCA 1” 


My county, that as for ever 
dnaia the country of my fore 
fatners (he county of my children 
ay countiy ahtch has given mie 
lite and strength We havc 
Prepaica for a journey through the 
nard thorny path of life Phe 


abscnce of thunder and storm at 
fhe begining should not delude us 
milo thinking that this is all play 
ff ait gains and thunders do not 
telvcal, do not humiliate vourselt 
m the ove of the contd by yielding 


io dange: Deo not allow yourself 
lo be icarched by the timid 
counsel of  accr-cantious mon 
Hhenw the storm comes i comes 


“ol sloaly or muldly It comes as 
a necessity, as a prelude, to a great 
benediction 


So the poet resolves to be intrepid 
and buoyant 


“aify oy F3ca] a1, 
SY FAT al 
QIAN Aas MWC 
TAD TM OTF TACT Ai | 
WIAA WES Hla 
ALA ACH PITA CHCA 
WIE Awa VA CHW faa 


Srarsre acai a1 1” 


1 adl not be 
tempest cons 1 


nope 


ahen the 
giie up 


afraid, 
well nat 


The poet ardently prays for the ful- 
filment of the aspirations of Bengal 


“anata aif, asta aa, 
qhars Wy, Aare Fe, 
AA LSS, yay ESS, 

& erate | 
aera a4, Aerts BPN, 
Asay StS, Weray Sai, 
AB FOF, AB WS” 


Blessed be Bengal, blessed be every- 
thing in it 
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ER ABINDRANAY has not only seen 

the physical beauty of his country 
he has realised also the spiritual signi- 
ficance of India, ‘‘India has a definite 
contribution to make to the world 
culture.” 


“stawatta aiuta attee , « 
say =e Cea ue cas feat 
aaa, oF aq wire starwars 
Sherry cae Weasel 
afara streacéy foafeae s- 
wa coe cefarefe, acecay acy 
Qa BW SY, ata AIS ss 
area ufsytty sfaa owes} 92 
eq ae sare faeneaact WEI- 
waar Brats sai—atfers ca ATA 
arday aeeheata 2a, Geis Mae ay 
afaay wieta fowaata fago catace 
afeata a 1” 

“ramicaa sife statcra atl 
SS: STRITRA AMIS OA 
PER | ATCHT ANITS ea OF 
wim Bara, C8 Iz CA Alea SfAza, 
ql wlat cH Warital Shas, cq CHB 
cH ataa sfaca, ca SiAB cH CAM 


afaca, Bere fanaa ravicay 
atacse Alaa AIP-AT Atay 1 Fez 
ayaa! wera afay stiny | atat aff 


fefaal ay wea wale ACHE WEI 
aes, afefe afe fafa ay era 
gaa acsF wie] AFA) wee 
SUSSTA ACH GS |” 


“The one ideal of India is the quest 
oy untty m_ diversity; to discover 
the inner untly of things without 
denying then outward differences 

“The Indian society is based on a 
system op reciprocal claims, In ow 
sociely the rich shall make gifts, the 
householder will receive guests, the 
leaned will impart education, the old 
will protect, the voung will serve them 
in return”, 


Untainted by any petty parochialism 
his patriotism is conceived on a lofty 


He is there where the tiller 
1s tilling the hard ground 
and where the pathmaker is 
breaking stones. 
He is with them in sun and 
in shower, and his garment 
is covered with dust... . 
—GITANJALI 
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human ideal. He recognized the uni- 
versality and the rich variety of Indian 
culture as the natural result of the 
blending of diverse races that have 
embraced this country as their home 
“cae ate Bite FTA ATRIA 
SS WIA TT 
GRIF CRITS MTA} CBA BCS 
AME CRICA BAY | 
CEUH BA, CN. HAG, 
CRU FFAG Bra 
MF Gol HH MTA CATING 
OF CHE BA A |” 


Fanous flows of humanity converged 
on india to make it a great nation 
Phe teyan and the non-dryan, the 
Diavidians and the Mongol, the Pathan 
and the Voghul met here in a unique 
anuty " 


This is the true nature of the Indian 
nation, and Rabindranath realised thar 
the liberation of India depends on the 
recognization of this inclusive and inte- 
gral character of Indian humanity. This 
great ideal brings him to the vision uf 
an India that inspires love and humanity 

“Sera featecaa maya BTS 
afarcd TIAA AYEPA AUB ai 
BAafoe yee ZECw Cela 
aqi oPeaate te fears 
anaes tt) ce Bra) te sian 
GSR WA FRTTY BIZ FBTR 
BUA, CY MAA CHPHATA CHTBMZ 
awa featu atfancg wizits 
Hered Sai, TAAMaw cHaracy ca 
erat Atys ZUNCe, TTF ASTRA 
arm, Baa face qa feaey ca 
AAA AAs SU TfPWew, GIAICs 
ABTA BCA) BF Aare AHA 
arai-aete ates aaATaT Fa 
Bipa fan LFITA TAT CH 
afiscy airy weraa atfayay feats 
afan ate, BTS AWaTACHTA ATE 
Bra-erfafas =6ataefay = BATA 


J 


AOR & Nae West ost 
BHU coer oa otf 
fears ond freq efoeisa Harrete 
cermreng aPafae aacra Asa 
SEATS FBCG BY LF aes 
*faarte ZF) BTe 1” 


“Go and speak to the plough-man 
as fe relumms from hus field: to the 
conmbuy when he dirves home his herd: 
to the devolee as he comes to the 
femple of his God that resounds to the 
bloeine of the conch-shells to the 
Mussalman when he stands facing the 
sunset and says his pravers.... Let 
the eventing shy coho the song ef your 
anited votes! 


In his early days the poet once sang. 


“Care Battal y1aq 
canty Staical ahh 
Aad BIR FATS WIA, 
FEAT AVSLe 
cart fax jtaete 
aco fay Aart fgeryey :” 


Preseive my songs um that region 
ahicre all songs fly; Let my poetry be 
aty only momonal ” 


To-day the songs of Rabindranath 
have spread over the universe, 

Rabindranath has Jett the world, but 
he is not dead. He is with the immor- 
tals—Valmiki, Kalidas, Shakespeare, 
Firdous: and Iqbal } 


Still we feel that we have lost some- 
thing, something very precious has 
vanished from our sight We cannot 
say how we shall express our love for 
the departed great. 


This University has resolved to do 
its best to keep Visva-Bharati, the great 
creation of the poet, alive. What the 
poet has given to Bengal, to India, to 
the world in various way, for over half 
a century will ever remain a source of 
life and inspiration to mankind. To-day 
he is freed from the bondage of morta- 
lity and has passed into a region where 
death is not known. 


—dapted and tianslated from the Bengali address of the 
Vice-Chancellor at the Memorial Meeting held under the 
auspices of Calcutta University—by Rabindra Kuma1 Das 
Gupta, Post-Graduate Department, Calcutta University 


The Legacy 


for 


TO-MORROW 


By 


NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY 


I 


ENIN once asked a group of Soviet 

students as to whom they regarded 
as the greatest literary figure of Russia. 
‘‘Mayakovsky’’, they replied. ‘‘Yes, 
but what about Pushkin?’’ asked Lenin, 
and added, ‘‘Could there have been a 
Mayakovsky without a Pushkin?’’ A 
hundred years from to-day the people 
would speak of Tagore in the same way 
and with more truth. At the moment 
we are too near to his personality to 
fully appraise its preatness. You cannot 
size up a Titan when you stand next to 
him. Tagore cannot be measured by 
our standards, nor can we comprehend 
the infinite variety of manifestations in 
which his genius has taken form He 
was not a personality, nor an institu- 
tion, he was an epoch. He was as much 
the product of an age as the age was 
his product. 

On the changing face ot India, per- 
scralities come and go in rapid succes- 
sion. The leader of yesterday is dis- 
carded to-day, and the hero of to-day 
slips into oblivion to-morrow. That is 
not the fault of the nation nor of those 
who play these fleeting roles. We in 
India are in the ferment of a dynamic 
wor'd, the giant is awake, the unchang- 
ing East has stirred. But even at this 
cu'ck Tempo, Tagore tried to keep pace 
with the times. He was never a back 
number. 

But he was a progressive in more 
ways than one. On the one hand, he 
broke away from traditions—in langu- 
ace, music, painting and religion: on 
the other, he never lost touch with the 
vital currents of the day, absorbing 
within his receptive mind all the new 
i¢eas end thoughts of his ace. A scien- 
tific study of the last fifty years would 
no doubt recognise in him the Pole 
Star of our national culture. 


it 


CONSIDER the invaluable legacy that 
he has left behird. Bengal has had 
a veritable Age of Tagore. In language, 


he destroyed the traditional fetters of 
old Bengali. Take away Tagore and we 
at once fall back with a thud upon 
Iswar Gupta, with perhaps the excep- 
nen of Michael, as our immediate poetic 
ueritage. The hide-bound code of tradi- 
tional technique had to give way before 
this wizard of words. He enriched our 
language with a diction that is at once 
supple and powerful. This has been a 
great achievement—a technical revolu- 
only for having made the 
language more elastic and expressive, 
but also for having destroyed, from the 
point of view of future progress, the 
germs that were ossifying our med‘um 
of expression. He narrcwed the gulf 
between the spoken and the written 
toneue, between the language of the 
man in the street and that of the learned 
scribe Beneali has become a I'ving 
Ianauace, ready to welcome new forns 
and expressions which future genera- 
tions will bring along with them. 


tion — not 


When the common man comes to 
tnhertt the culture that is to-day the 
monopoly of the few, he will have to 
battle against the age-old conventions of 
language to make it the true vehicle 
of his own expression. Tagore played 
the historic role of making the first 
this war against outworn 
literary conventions. The language that 
he created is now ready to adjust and 
expand itself to suit the meeds of its 
vetaries of to-morrow. 


assault in 


In music and painting too, he played 
a similar significant role. He tried to 
give new forms, though never totally 
rejecting the content of the classical 
tradition. He realised that no art-form 
could ever be permanent. A _ living 
culture though retaining all that is best 
in human values would express itself 
thrceugh new forms in every age. That 
is one of the reascns why the genera- 
tion that has come in his wake has been 
so creative in its output. Not only the 
men of to-day, but the men of to-mor- 
Toy too, will pay their tribute to his 
greatness. for he made our language, 
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painting and music free from the 
shackles of the past am at the same 
time set up a new tradition of innova- 
tions and experiments. 


Technical perfection by itself does 
not exhaust his great gifts to our cul- 
ture. The literature that we inherit 
from him is stupendous in both volume 
and quantity. To have reaped so much 
and reaped so richly has seldom come 
the way of an individual mind. His 
poetry has given voice to almost ali our 
varied emotions and experiences. Our 
joys and scrrows, our hopes and frus- 
trations—as individuals or in the collec- 
tive—find echo in Tagore’s writings. He 
never lost touch with life and recognis- 
ed that life is always on the move. The 
poet too moved ferward with it, and not 
backward. He was not afraid to face 
realities, and that is why he soon dis- 
carded the escapist trends like symbol- 
ism with which he experimented in the 
days of Phalguni. Never since the 
age of Dante has the culture of a 
generation been epitomised so comple- 
tely in one man. 


Tagore’s religion is of no ['ttle in- 
terest to progressives. He never tried 
to reduce his idea of values to fixed 
categories. His God is not the Miltonic 
Taskmaster, a dispenser of Right and 
Wrong, nor does He speak in terms of 
Good end Evil. The Pcet created his 
ewn Gad as the God of Beauty. For 
him, evil is bad because it is ely, truth 
1s good because it is beautiful. An 
idealist he no doubt was-—-for religion 
itself was the product cf idealism —hut 
an idealist of the highest order. Here 
is a mind freed from the stifling narrow- 
ness of a rigid code. It would not be 
wrong to say that he was never affiliated 
strictly to any organised religion. He 
appreciated much that is beautiful in 
different religious forms. Personal ties 
might have kept h'm within a particular 
fold. But he was no heliever in dop- 
mas and ceremonials. To him religion 
was. mostly personal. Born in a 
country where feudal conceptions of 
religion still dictate the standards of be- 
haviour, Tagore had the liberality of a 
mind that seeks after a freer horizon. 
He played the same role as did the 
Humanists in Europe in destroying the 
foundations of a dogmatic relig‘on. 
Though still confined within the limits 
of idealism, however beautiful in form, 
he brought us out of the narrow grooves 
of orthodoxy. A creed such as Tagore’s 
marks a distinct stage in the evolution 
of a freer mind. 


I 


HE age of Tagore forms one of the 
Significant chapters of our national 
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history. It relates the story of the rise 
and fall of a colonial bourgeoisie. This 
is the period when the Indian middle 
class came into the political field leading 
the whole nation against the foreign 
rule. In the common struggle for free- 
dom the interest of the middle class 
converged with that of the common peo- 
ple upto a certain point. 1905 was the 
turning point when the middle class 
came into the arena of the mass move- 
ment, and the climax of this alliance 
began in 1920. Placed at the vantage 
point of the movement, the middle class 
called halt whenever their own leader- 
ship appeared to be in jeopardy. This 
was what happened after the 1920 and 
the 1930 Civil Disobedience movements, 
and this is exactly what has been hap- 
pening for the last two years when the 
fear of organised masses has kept the 
national bourgeoisie in a state of coma. 
Viewed from this perspective the bour- 
gecisie in a colonial country has cer- 
tainly a progressive role to play, ‘hough 
the potentialities of that role are being 
more and more exhausted as the masses 
are coming to the forefront, and, extern- 
ally, as the general crisis of the whole 
capitalist system deepens. 


The reflection of this relation of class 
forces upon the cultural front is clear 
and unmistakable. With the first stir- 
rings of national consciousness, our 
writers and poets achieved almost a 
renaissance and Tagore was its high- 
priest. The 1905 movement shook off 
his complacency and he began to take 
an active interest in the burning topics 
of the day. Through his songs and 
poems he inspired the nation, but he 
went further. His pen became merci- 
less in the denunciation of Imperialism, 
and in course of his numerous tours 
abroad, his speeches were equally un- 
compromising. At Santiniketan, he 
never failed to give shelter to the weary 
soldiers of the nation whenever they 
had approached him. Under his influ- 
ence, our intellectuals as a whole have 
never lost touch with the national 
struggle. 

This living link with the masses 
brought out the noblest instincts of 
Tagore’s humanism. He did not mere- 
ly applaud the men in battle from the 
grandstand. He came down into the 
arena and responded to the demands of 
the people magnificently. The renuncia- 
tion of knighthood was a small thing for 
a great man, but it brought down upon 
him the wrath of Kipling’s kin. The 
Englishman at the time wrote: ‘‘As if 
it mattered a brass farthing whether 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore who has pro- 
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bably never been heard of in the wilds 
of the Punjab, and who, as a writer is 
certainly not so popular as Colonel 
Frank Johnson, approved of the Govern- 
ment’s policy or not! As if it mattered 
to the reputation, the honour and the 
security of British rule and justice 
whether the Bengalee poet remained a 
knight or a plain Babu !’' But the plain 
Babu was not to be brow-beaten by 
Frank Johnson’s fans. His ceaseless 
denunciation of imperialism continued, 
drawing him out, once again, of his 
seclusion to the public platform. Even 
in his old age he came out to lead the 
nation’s protest against the brutalities of 
Hijli. 


IV 


AGORE'’S reactions during the last 
ten years were remarkable. These 
were the years of tremendous activity in 
the national movement. But these were 
also the years that saw the nervourness of 
our national leadership drifting helpless- 
ly to a retreat through inaction. In the 
outer world too, these were the years of 
the menacing rise of Fascism, of the 
growing conflict between progress and 
reaction. For the intellectuals the hour 
of choice came. Many followed the line 
of retreat, either openly as advocates of 
reaction or indirectly by returning to 
their old discarded shell of romantic 
escapism. The hard realities were too 
Strong for their frail constitutions to 
bear. But the nobler minds did not 
cross the line, they remained with the 
people. Consciously or unconsciously, 
they felt that their place was with the 
people and that there was no going back. 
Tagore chose this path of progress. He 
was, perhaps, not conscious of it but it 
came out of his mighty humanism. The 
poet who, years, ago, realised the futi- 
lity of Ivory Tower once again remem- 
bered his own old prayer: Ebar phirao 
moré,—this time with even greater 
emphasis. He felt that in this decisive 
conflict he could not go to Innisfree with 
its ‘nine bean rows’ and ‘hive for the 
honey-bee’. Even from his sick-bed he 
showed the daring and indignation of 
youth in his last public statement in 
reply to the Rathbone letter. Just when 
the class to which he belongs was fol- 
lowing the line of retreat, the Poet 
chose to move forward with the people. 
It is this which earns him the title 

of the People’s Poet. Though born and 
bred in the best bourgeois tradition of 
Bengal, Tagore could move with the 
times, and the sign of the times indicat- 
ed that in the alliance of the bourgeosie 
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with the common people, the latter 
would be asserting more and more. 
Tagore as the finest cultural product of 
this alliance was its most worthy mouth- 
piece. To brand him as solely a poet 
in the service of the bourgeoisie would 
be unfair. 


Equally would it be wrong to regard 
him as a declassed intellectual in the 
service of the people. Tagore had no 
clear conception of the class forces at 
work in society. The biggest thing 
that impressed him in the Soviet Union 
was not the Revolution, but the liquida- 
tion of illiteracy—a thing which was 
achieved under bourgeois conditions in 
the metropolitan countries, Even in his 
care for the peasantry, he started in the 
well-meaning individualist fashion with 
a patriarchal benevolence, believing sin- 
cerely that mode] villages like Sriniketan 
could eliminate poverty. His first re- 
actions towards constructive national 
work was to spread education whether 
through the National Council or the 
Visva-Bharati, and here too he forgot 
that education itself is determined by 
surrounding social forces. 


But these do not detract from his 
greatness. His progressivism lies in the 
fact that unlike many of his contempo- 
raries, he was bold and candid enough 
to admit his disillusionment with the 
bourgeois standards of values. His last 
Birthday Message was a tragic confes- 
sion of a class confronted with its own 
moral bankruptcy. He found out the 
futility of the philosophy of his class. 
True humanism, he realised, could come 
now only through a new philosophy, & 
new social order with new social values. 
He could only faintly discern its out- 
line, but he welcomed it. Therein lies 
his greatness, a greatness that will get 
its true recognition, not to-day when the 
wide world is mourning him, but on the 
day when such a social order will be 
realised, when the common man will 
receive his rightful heritage. They will 
hail him as the poet of this age, whose 
rich legacy will be the starting-point of 
the richer culture of to-morrow. 


TAGORE’S PORTRAITS 
Lonpon, Sep. 13. 


In accordance with a suggestion 
made by Mr. Bernard Shaw, the 
Director of the National Portrait 
Gallery in London has agreed to hang 
portraits of Dr, Rabindranath ‘Tagore 
painted by Sir William Rothenstein and 
Sir Muirhead Bone. Sir Kenneth 
Clark, Director of the National Gallery, 
mode this move on behalf of the 
Tagore Society.—Reuter. 
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BOOKS BY RABINDRANATH TAGORE 





MY BOYHOOD DAYS 


In Inimitable language the Poet recreates the picture of his early days in the midst of one 
of the most gifted families of all times 


Already in the Second Edition 


Profusely Illustrated — -Artistically 
Bound in board and cloth - Price: Rupees Two only - Postage extra 


CHITRALIPI 


AN ALBUM OF PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS & ETCHINGS 


Commentaries by the Poet in English and Bengali Verse, Printed in the Poet’s Autograph 
Plates. Mounted on thick antique paper, Bound in thick board and Swadeshi cloth 


Price: Rs. 4-8 per copy. (Postage extra) 


CRISIS IN CIVILIZATION 


The Poet's Message on the Bengali New Years Day. 
Price : Four Annas only ( inclusive of postage ) 


MAHATMAJI AND DEPRESSED HUMANITY 


Written during Mahatmaji’s epic fast. 
Price : Twelve Annas only (Postage extra) 


aatfas SF | 
aarrances sen sierra =z 


BU wteaices afegis az Gait Cae 


ay as bral wu Tea ata 
as SI Oa FSS ASA HI Tras 


CROC) LIKGl| 


ate we estas cetera | flea TTA GBA ES Xe alatins ag | 
Bsr te Asis ba 
SBR elves 351 


sfael: tacew, Tae Tess yee 
Barwa $ Waa tas Atfesy 

afe te sticea wert® sie, cafaca teats cue, CHI Stove atone cafaca Stes we 
TAF COCCI 

ag 6 Sfeell at ts fasta aad) CHU Pte 
VISVA-BHARATI BOOK-SHOP SRINIKETAN SHILPA-BHAVAN 
tt 2, College Square, 36, Dharamtala Street, 
CALCUTTA CALCUTTA 





N.B—All V P. Orders, Correspondence, Money Orders, etc, may please be addressed to: 
Visva-Bharati Office :—6/3, Dwarkanath Tagore Lane, Calcutta. 


Telephones: Office: BB 3995 Book-shop: BB 516 


TAGORE MEMGRIAL SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT: Part II 


TAGORE GENEALOGY 


The Tagores belong to _the Sandilya Gotra and come of the Rahri clan of Bengal Brahmins, being 
Bandyopadhyaya. According to the ‘Kulasastra’, the Tagore family originally belonged to the Kusari line of 
Pithavoga. Bhattanarayan is the earliest Kusari known to us, but his son Dina Kusari may be regarded as 
the real founder of the Kusari line. Then came Jagannath Kusam, who was linked up with the Piralt 
family by his marrage with the daughter of Guri Sukadeva of Jessore, one of the original Piralis. After Jagan- 
aoe came Purushottam, who may be regarded as the original head of the Tagore family, Sixth in descent fom 
im came 


PANCHANAN “THAKUR”, 


who left his original home in Jessore in 1690 and settled at Gobindapore, a village on the site of the present 
Fort William in Calcutta. The merchants of the locality used to call him “Thakur Masai” (Reverend Sir) 
from which he gradually came to be known as Panchanan “Thakur”. This is said to be the origin of the surname 
of ‘Thakur’, or Tagore in its anglicised form, 


JAYARAM 
(died 1756) 


[Appointed Amin of the first Survey operations by the English in Calcutta in 1707, acquired considerable 
properties. ] 








| 
GosBINDARAM 


(died 1777) 


DARPANARAIN 


ANANDIRAM 
(1731—1793) 


(died before 1756) NILMANI 


(died 1791) 


[After the battle of Plassey and the flow of wealth from Murshidabad to Calcutta Nilmani considerably added 
to his fortune and he purchased, in 1765, land at Pathuriaghatta, Calcutta and built a house thereon in which 
he lived with all his brothers till 1784, when he separated from them and settled with his sons at Jorasanko.) 











GorimoHan KRISHNAMORAN HARIMOHAN PEARYMOHAN LADLIMOHAN MonINIMOBAN 
(1761—1818) {died 1765) (1777—1833) (died 1825) (1780—1833) (1783—1820) 
ee GOPALLAL 
: . . ' (18161669) 
SURYAKUMAR CHANDRAKUMAR NUNDOKUMAR KALIKUMAR HARAKUMAR PRASANNAKUMAR 
(1784—1820) (1786—1832) {1704—1842) (1796-1858) (1798—1868) K 
ALIKRIGHNA 
| agit oor ipead (1840-1005) 
Maharajah Sir Rajah Sir SARADINDU 
JATINDRAMOHAN SAURINDRAMOHAN (Adopted Christianity) (1862—1892) 
(1831—1908) (1840—1914) 
Raja 
Maharajah Sir PRAFULLANATE: 
; ; gy inca (1887-—1938) 
RAMLOCHAN RAMBALLABH Born opt 
RAMMANI 1767— 1824) by Jatindramohan) 
(1754—1807) (1759-1833) 
ccslanan 
tbh 188) DWARKANATH RAMANATH 
(1794—1846) (1800—1877) 
NRIPENDRANATH 
GIRINDRANATH NAGENDRANATH 
DEBENDRANATH (1820—1854) {1829—1858) 
(1817—1905) | 
i 
GANENDRA GUNENDRA 
(1841—1869) (1847—1883) 
GAGANENDRA SAMARENDRA ABANINDRA 
(1867—1938) (Born 1870) (Born 1871) 
as eee hal eens. B ee aitsohianee nea eae SUKUMARI PUNVENDRA SARATKUMARI 
enna ATYENDRA -MEND IR 
ne UB Tae} (SA 1023) (18441888) (1841915) (1847-1920) (14S 19285 (TEAS BES) (IBSO1BSI) IRS TMA 
infancy 
° $< 
' Somer BUDRENDRA 
- MENDRA 
aS at eg (1860-1923) RABINDRANATH (1863—1864) 
{The only (1861—1941) 
living sister) 
] 
c RATHINDRA RENUKA Mima SAMINDRA 
MiB TaTe) (Born 1888) {1890—1904) (Born 1892) (1884—1907) 
=S C. Chakravarti =PRATIMA =Late Dr. S. N. =N.N. Ganguli 
(no issue) Bhattacharya 
(no issue) 
_ NITvenDRA Nanprra 
(died in Germany married to 
1936) Krishna Kripalani 
v * af 1% - 
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Feubind cana Ih 4 Nativity 


[Compiled by Susi, Kumar BANERJEE] 


To numerous admirers of the Poet the reading of his Nativity (Janmakundali) will 
be a very interesting study as it will appear from the signs in the Zodiac (Rasi-chakra), 
where a wonderful and rare combination of planets and their positions indicate an extra- 
ordinary phenomenon in the life of the Jataka (the Born). This planetary combination 


and the places of the different stars in the Nativity foretell the Jataka’s 


divine gifts, 


the moon (Chandra) at the first place (Lagna) at once indicating his most hand- 
some features (Soumyamurti). 


Rabindranath was born on the 7th 
of May, 1861, a little after 2-37 a.M., 
the Bengali date being the 25th day of 
Baisakh, 1268 B.S. 

The day of birth was Monday, 
according to the Bengali reckoning, 
it being Krishna Troyodasi Tithi 
(thirteenth day of the dark moon) hav- 
ing Rebati Nakshatra, Min Rasi (Pisces) 
and Min Lagna, Bipra Varna and Deva- 
gana. Among the important planets we 
have both the Chandra (Moon) and 
Sukra (Venus) occupying the first place, 
the Lagna which is in the Min Rasi 
(Pisces), the Moon having 27 degrees 
and Venus 21 degrees respectively. 
Rabi (Sun) and Budha (Mercury) come 
next, occupying the second place having 
about 24 degrees in the ascendant 
(Tungi) in the house of Mesha (Aries) ; 
this indicates that the Jataka is born in 
a noble and renowned family. Again, 
Budha-Aditya Yoga (combination of Sun 
and Mercury) having taken place, the 
Jataka’s future will be marked by fame 
and riches. The most important feature 
in the Nativity is the high position of 
Brihaspati (Jupiter) which occupies the 
fifth place in Chandra Kshetra (the 
house of moon) where the Binimaya 
Yoga (a combination where there is a 
friendly exchange of planets) has taken 
place. A relation called Nava-Panchama 
Yoga (where the planet while occupying 
its own place also has the greatest in- 
fluence on another place; here Brihas- 
pati occupies its own place and influ- 
ences the first place where there are 
both Sukra and Chandra) has also been 
established, to which also Sukra (Venus) 
is added, the most happy result be- 
ing the birth of a poet. Also, Sukra, 
though occupying the first place, is the 


Tritiyapati (lord of the third house), 
and its being in conjunction with 
Chandra indicates the Jataka’s sea- 


voyage and world-wide travel. Rahu also 
spreads its rays in the fifth house, indi- 
cating the Jataka’s power in the domain 
of poesy other than his own native 
tongue. 

Rabindranath’s departure from this 
mortal world was signalled in the Nativity 
when both the planets of Mangal (Mars) 
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Sambat Era 1783. Christian Era 1861 A.D.—7th May—Tuesday. Bengali 


Eri 1268 B.S. Time of birth 2-37 a.m. 


Positions of the Planets 


Sun (Rabi) 0|24|39 
Moon (Chandra) 11(20|44 
Mercury (Budha) 0(8 |6 
Venus (Sukra) 0/23/21 
Mars (Mangal) 2/0 (25 


(Lagna) 


Krishna Troyodasi Tithi—Rebati Nakshatra—Min Rasi 


Min Lagna. 


and Sani (Saturn) became lords of the 
12th and 2nd house (Dwadaspati) and 
(Dwitiyapati). This indicates shortening 
of the span of life of the Jateka, which 
would be caused by some ulceration in 
the body when Rahu would also spread 
cruel rays on Brihaspati (Jupiter) and 
Mangal (Mars) and influence them. The 
influence of Mars over the Lagnapati 
Brihaspati (Jupiter) indicates surgical 
operation and ultimate death of the 
Jataka. The Nativity also points out the 
death of the Jataka in the same place 
where he was born; Lagnapati Brihas- 
pati is seen at the Charasthan (1st place), 


B 


Jupiter (Brihaspati) 3126116 
Saturn (Sani) 4/115 
Rahu 8}25}10 
Ketu 2(25/10 
Dasam 8|3 |24 


(Pisces) and 


which indicates the death of the Jataka 
at a distance place, but Saturn (Sani), 
who is the Arch Destroyer, being in the 
2nd place (Sthira Rasi), makes a com- 
bination with Brihaspati, which causes 
the Jataka to come from a different place 
to meet the fatality. Thus the great 
end Tirobhab (passing away) was 
marked on Thursday, the 22nd Shraban 
1348 B.S. (7th August, 1941), which was 
also a very auspicious day—the close of 
the Hindu festival of Sre Sree Sri- 
krishna, which was inaugurated by the 
Gandharvas, the night being Shraban- 
Purnima (full moon). 
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Rabindranath Cagore 
A Whronicle of Cighty Bears 


1861—1941 


From a_ bronze 
bust by an Italian 
sculptor at the 
Royal  Astatic 
Society, Calcutta. 
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This Chronicle compiled and 
annotated for The Tagore 
Birthday Special Supplement 
to THE CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL 
GAZETTE has since been 
revised, enlarged and brought 
up to date. New illustrations 
have also been added. 


—TuHe Epitor 
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THE CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL GAZETTE 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


THE HOUSE 
WHERE 
HE WAS BORN 


6 Dwatkanath 
Tagore fanc (Cal 
cutta, known as the 
Jorasanko House 1s 
a great = rambling 
mansion in the heart 
of Calcufta’s teeming 
life Only a portion 
ot the house 1s seen 
here 


1861--1866 


FIRST 5 YEARS 


ORN in Calcutta, at 6, Dwarka 
Nath Tagore nained 
after his grandfather, the ‘‘Piimce”’ 
Dwarka Nath * on Tuesday, 


Lane, 


*4 frend and discipke of the yreat 
Hindu reformer and founder of the Brahmo 
Samay, Rammohun Roy, the Poet’s grand 
father, Dwarkanath LIagore (1794 1846) contr 
buted more largely than ans of bis con 
temporaries to the wonderful social progress 
which marked the histor. of Benga! durin 
the tirst half of the muineteenth century a 
man of whom [he Limes commenting, on 
his death, observed that “hm nime would 


be proudly assouated with all) the tobte 
mstituviens Hourshmy in Calcutta’ 
He was the first Indian to enter ite 


mercantile business in) Calcutta on the 
Furopean model and wheu im (834 he 
established om partnership with Mr W Carr 


ind Mr W Prinsep, the firm of Carr Tagore 
& Co, the Governor General of the day Lord 
Wilham Bentinck, considered the cvent of 
sufhcient importance to make it the subject 
of « congratulatory letter to the author of 
the enterprise He also founded the Timon 
Rank 

Reorgamzer of the Hindu College,  ¢ 
founder of the Medual College, both of 
which he endowed with muuificent zift~ 
Dwarkanath took a leading part in the 
establishment of the Landholders’ Socicty 
now known as the British Indian Association 
Rammohun found in the» friend of tus 4 
zealous awl = powerful co-adjatot in his 





JH Pokt’s GRANDFATHER 
Dwarkanath Tagore 


efforts for the abolition of the cruel rite of 
Suttec In the agitation whih ultimatelv 
led to the establishment of regular steamer 
communica ion between India and England, 
Dwarkanath took a promunent share Against 
the Press Act of 1824 he fought at consider 
ible cost to himecif, and when Lord Metcalfe 
liberated the Indian Press from its shackles 
in 1838 at a pubhe dinner at the Town Hall 
to Commiemorate the event, Ins health wa-~ 
torsted as onc whose name was inscparably 
onnected with the cause whose triumph was 
beong celebrated He also took a prominent 
part sm connection with the agitation against 
what was known as the Black Act? 
Dwarkanath first visitcd Turape im 184! 
\ public meeting wis held at the Town Hall 
on the eve of his departure presided over by 
the Sheriff at which a comphmentary address 
was presented to him on behalf of the 
Indian and kuropean citizens of Calcutta 
In Tondon the Court of Directors of the 
Hast India Company entertained him at a 
publi dinner and presented him with a gold 
medal im recognition of his services to his 
vountrs He was recened by Queen Victoria 
lunched at Buckingham 


with whom he 
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May 7, 1561, between ind 
» AM (corresponding to Monday, 
the 25th Bazsakh, Bengali Era, 
1268 dnd Saka Era, 1783) , four 
teenth issue (ninth son} of the 
“Maharshi” Debendra Nath 
Tagoic} and Sarada Devi (1824 


1975) 


2-30 


banquct at the Guild Hall where the [ord 
Palace attended the Lord Mayor’. annual 
binquet at the Cuwldhall when the “ord 
Mayor proposed his health in a special 
toast he was admitted as a Burgess and a 
Guild Brother of the city of Edinburgh and 
recessed m= Pans by King [Tours Philippe 
hy the King and Quecn of Belgium in 
Brussclis and by the Pope in Rome On his 
return to India, im 1842, he refused to per 
from the expiratory ceremouy—prayaschitia 
He died in Iondon in 1846 on a@ second visit 
to Englind when he took with him, at his 
own capcns, four students of the Medical 
College for higher studies in medicine His 
funeral at Kensal Green was attended by the 
Royalty and the nobility im England 

His unbounded charity and his lavish hos 
pitality carned for him the titl of “Prince” 
No man after Rammohun did more than 
Dwarkanath to promote the welfare and 
advancement of his countrymen He had 
thoroughly imbibed the spirit of modern 
progress and he spared neither his endless 
energy nor his princely wealth to promote 


the cause he had at heirt 


+ He «admiring disciples and followers 
eave the ttle of Viaharshi or the ‘great 
saint’ to the Poet’s father Debendranath 


Tagore (1817 1905) and his countrymen loved 
to call him as such As a bov he studied at 
Rammohun Rov's school and later at the 
Hindu College As the eldest son of Duarka 
nath Tagore he had unbounded wealth at his 
cisposal but early m fife ‘he iest alt interest 
in worldly pursmts A stray leaf of the 
Ishopanishad asking men to seek God and 
not covet wealth had set his mind thinking 
and he left his father’s firm of Carr Tagore 
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THE Port’s FATHER 


Debendra Nath purchases in 1853, 
about 20 bighas of land at Bolpur, 
the present site of Santiniketan and 


Visva-Bharati. 


& Co., where he had been placed, to study 
religion and philosophy. The world lost its 
attractions for him and God became his only 
confort. 

In 1839, he fotnded the Tativadbodhini 
Sabha, or the Sovicty for the Knowledge of 
Truth and = started its journal, the Tattou 
Bodhini Patrika. He made it the medium 
for instructing his countrymen in the tenets 
of the Hindu theism of the Upanishads and 
for the diffusion of scientific as well as 
philosophical and antiquarian knowledge. 
In its days it worked a great revolution in 
the advanced thought of Bengal. 

The Brahmo Samaj, which had been 
founded by Rammohun Roy in 1828, had 
languished after his death in England in 
1833. Debendranath formally joined it in 
1842 and in 1843, he introduced the ‘“Brahmic 
Covenant”, an instrument of catholic prin- 
ciples as applied to Hindu theism. In 1845, 
he sent four young Urahmins to Benares to 
study the four (‘edas. After two years they 
returned to Calcutta when, after much dis- 
cussion, the Brahmo Samaj, under Debendra- 
nath’s lead, decided that neither the Vedas 
nor the Upanishads were to be accepted as 
infallible. This departure from orthodoxy 
marked a turning point in the history of 
the Brahmo Samaj. -In 1850, Debendranath 
published his well-known treatise, Brahmo 
Dharma in which he collected and presented 
the highest Hindu teachings on the unity 
of God and his worship without image. 

In , the - meanwhile, Devendranath had lust 
his father and calamity befell the family in 
the failure of the Union Bank and other 
commercial undertakings started by Dwarka- 
nath.. Against the advice of his friends and 


relations Debendranath took on his own | 


shoulders debts running. into more than u 
crore of rupees which he could have: legally 


Maharshi Debendranath 


The tight of reproduction 
either in whole or in 
parts is strictly 
reserved 


repudiated as not being personal, The 
consequence was that he had to part with 
much valuable property including the famous 
Belgatchia Villa (where Dwarkanath used to 
entertain Lord Auckland and his sisters and 
the elite of the Calcutta society) as well us 
the splendid equipages, plate and enormous 
jewellery left by his father, and to live for 
years with strict economy. Such a sacrifice, 
unparalleled in the annals of Calcutta society, 
at once raised Debendranath’s reputation for 


honesty and upright conduct and marked 


him out as 4 man who = practised as he 
preached. 

Beyond acting for a time as Honorary 
Secretary to the British Indian Association, 


-in which capacity he addressed, in 1881, a 
remarkable tetter to the prominent men in 


Madras on the need of an all-India orya- 
nisation, he took little part) oin secular 
affairs, and, at one time, retired for some 


years to the Himalayas for contemplation and 
meditation. 

As the teacher and “Spiritual father’ of 
Keshab Chandra Sen, the third great leader 


of the Brahmo Samaj, Debendranath’s  in- 
fluence had had enduring = results. His 
stirring sermons in Bengali delivered from 


the pulpit of the Brahmo Samaj served to 
reclaim many a wanderer from the path of 


religion and morality. His impassioned 
eloquence nu less than his saintly life 
contributed greatly to the success of his 


high mission as a reviver of religion. He 
was a voluminous writer on religious sub- 
jects and was the author of a large number 
of treatises and tracts dealing with the tenets 
of Brahmoism. His Atmajibani (autobio 
graphy) is a noble and permanent asset of 
Bengali literature. 

- Pebendranath died in Calcutta in 1905 at 
the glorious old age of 87. i 


‘THE PORT’S MOTHER 








Sarada Devi 


1867-1876 


AGE 6--15 


DMITTED to Oriental Seminary ; 
leaves it after a short while to join 
Normal School; is later placed, along 


with his elder brother Somendranath 
and nephew Satya Prasad Ganguly, 
under private tutors,---the — subjects 


taught including rudiments of physics, 


elementary geometry, arithmetic, his- 
tory and geography, physiology and 
anatomy besides Sanskrit grammar, 


Bengali and English; also drawing and 
music; practises wrestling and gymmas- 
tics; makes first attempts at versifica- 
tion in 1868; joins Bengal Academy 
but plavs truant shortly after*; visits, 
for the first time, Santiniketan with 
lis father, back for his 
Upanayan (Brahminical initiation into 
Gayatri prayers) in Calcutta on 6th 
February, 1873 (25th Magh, 1279 B.E., 
10 mths.)}; composes a 


coming 


age: It vrs. 

* The 
Days’? :- 

“From morning till 
learning went on grinding. To wind up this 
creaking machinery was the work of 
Shejdada (third eldest brother)-~Hemendra- 
nath. He was a stern taskmuster.... Studies 
of all kinds were heaped upon me. ..., The 
vlock strikes ten....the old horse draws 
me in the rickety carriage to my Andamans, 
in which from ten to four I am doomed to 
exile. At half past four I return from school. 
The gymnastic master has come, and for 


Poet writes in “My Boyhood 


night the mills of 
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drama Prithviraj Parajaya (‘The Defeat 
of Prithviraj’), the manuscript of which 
is lost; accompanies his father—after a 
short stay at Santiniketan—on an ex- 
tensive tour through northern India, 
staying at Amritsar for a month and 
four months in the Himalayas (Dal- 
housie) ; receives from his father regu- 
Jar lessons in Sanskrit grammar, Eng- 
glish and rudiments of Astronomy; 
returns to Calcutta and is admitted to 
St Xavier’s School (1874), one of his 
earliest poems under the title Abhilas 
(‘Desire’) published anonymously in the 
Tatvabodhini Patrika (Nov.-Dec., 1874), 
it being only mentioned that it is 
composed by a 12-year-old boy, death 
occurs of his mother (March 8, 1875: 
Poet’s age: 13 yrs. 10 mths.). 


Early Days and Early Poems 

HE first poem published over his 

name appears in the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika (then an Anglo-Bengali weekly) 
of February 25, 1875, written for and 
recited (on February 11, 1875) at the 
‘Hindu Mela’, a patriotic gathering held 
annually in Calcutta (sponsored in 1867 
by Rajnarain Rose and organized by 
Nabagopal Mitra and the Poct’s cousin, 
Ganendranath under 
tutors continued at home in Sanskrit 
poetry and drama (Kumarsambhabam 
and Sakuntala) and in English htera- 
ture (mainly Shakespeare); translates 
Macbeth into Bengali verse (a portion 
of it was later published in the Bengali 
magazine, Bharati of 1880-81) , composes 
a song for a patriotic play, Sarojini, 
written by his fifth brother Jyotirindra- 
nath ‘Tagore (1848-1925); writes at 
abont this time Bana Phul (‘The 
Wild Flower’), a long poem = running 


Tagore) ,* study 


into eight cantos and fully published 
in 1876 in Jnanankur (a Bengali 
monthly cdited by Sr Krishna Das), 
Ivrics in the 
stvle padabal: 
under the pseudonym of ‘‘Bhanusinha 
Thakur”; goes with his father on a 
second sojourn to the Himalayan re- 
gions. 


also composes — some 


of Vaishnava (ly rics) 











exercise ims beds on the 
ww one sooner gone than 
In this way 


about an hour 1 
parallel bars | He 
the drawing master arrives 
the days passed monotonously on My 
spirit Shrank and faded among these drab- 
coloured: days” 


“An interesting first 


report of this- the 
pubhe appearances of the Pout) has been un- 
earthed by Brajendra Nath Banerjee from 
The Indtan Daily News of Calcutta, dated 
the 18th February, 1875 It runs as follows 
“The Hmdoo Mela” The Ninth Ann- 
Hindoo mila was opened 
at 4p. on Thursday, the Ith instant, 
at the well-known Parsec bagan on the 
Circular Read, by Rajah Komul Krishna, 
Rahadoor, the President of the National 
Societs 
Rabno Robindra ‘Nath ‘lagore, the 
youngest son of Baboo Debendro Nath 
Tagore, a handsome lad of some 15, 
had composed a Bengah poem on Bharut 
(India) which he delivered from memory, 
the suavity of Ins much pleased 
his audience 
It only remams to be added that the 
Poet was then aged 13 years and 9 months 
and not 15 years as stated—Ep 


sersary of the 


tone 


1877-1884 


AGE 16—23 


ETURNING to Calcutta, appears 
‘Alik Babu’, a 
written by 
staged at 
contributes 


tole of 
play 

privately 

House,* 


in the 
character in a 
Jyotirindranath, 
the 


Jorasanko 





‘ 
‘ 
a 
‘T'Hv FIRST PHOTOGRAPH 
1873-74 
poems (including the ‘Bhanusinha’ 
seTies!, oo cssays, — literats criticisms 
(notably one on Michael Madhusudan 


Dutt’. Meghanadbadha habya)--all to 
the new Bengali monthlv magazine, 
Bharati, started in 1877 and edited by 
eldest brother Dwijendranath 
Tagore (1840-1926) ; other contributions 
include Bhikharini (a long story), Karu- 
na {a novel, unfinished), Kabi Kahini (a 
long poem) anu articles on such varied 
‘English ‘The 
Anglo-Saxons and Anglo-Saxon Litera- 
ture’, ‘Beatrice and Dante’ and a re- 
view of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s 
poems (Kabita-Pustak); composes and 


his 


topics as Manners’, 


* This, appears to be not his 
frst appearance on the stage Before this 
he had appeared, with his brother Jyoti- 
tindranath, in the performance of a musical 
play written by the latter, to which 
Rabindranath had contributed a few songs. 
This play was published under the title 
Manamayt in 1880 — Ep 


however, 
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Braja Basu 


Brajanath De under whom Tagore 
Studied privately at home: 1870-75 


reads at the Hindu Mela, a poem on 
Lord Lytton’s Delhi Durbar (1877), im- 
mediately following the great Indian 
Famine—an impassioned indictment of 
the cringing tribute paid by the Princes 
and peoples of India to “the golden 
chain” imposed on India by England ;* 
is sent to stay and study English 
literature with his second brother 
Satyendranath Tagore (1842-1923), the 
first Indian member of the Indian Civil 


Service, then District Judge, Ahme- 
dabad 
In England 

AILS = with Satyendranath for 


England by s.s, Poona, on Septem- 
her 20, 1878; his first hook of poems, 
Kabi-Kahini 15 published on November 
5, 1878; arrives in London and goes 
to school at Brighton staying with 
Mrs, Satyendranath Tagore and her 
children—Surendranath and Indira 
(later Mrs  Pramatha Chaudhury) : 
shortl; after brought tv London by 
Taraknath Palit (later Sir T. Palit) 
and admitted to the University College; 
studies English literature under Prof. 
Henry Morley (brother of Lord 
Morley),¢—staying at first with his 
Latin tutor (opposite Regent’s Park) and 
then with Prof. Barker and Dr. Scott; 
also studies European Music and is a 
frequent visitor to the British Museum ; 
attends a session of the House of 
Commons to hear Gladstone and Bright ; 
contributes (from London) poems (not- 


*This patriotic poem later found place 
sm = hiss brother = Jyotirindranath’s drama 
Swapnamayee published in 1883.—Ep, 

+ Shakespeare’s “Coriolanus’* and Sir 
Thomas Rrowne’s “Urn Burial’? were two of 
the boeks he read with Henry Morley. Of 
Henry Morley’s teaching, Tagore writes: 
“Literature came to life in his mind and in 
the sound of 15 voice, it reached to our 
inner beings. ... With his guidance, 1 
found the study of the Clarendon Press books 
at home to be an easy matter, and I took 
upon myself to be my own teacher.” 

An interesting story is told abont Henry 
Morley setting an essay to his class in which 

, pagore expressed himself strongly on the 
British rule in India. Morley praised the 
essay to his pupils, some of whom, including 
a tew Indians, had helped fulsome praise on 

-Englishmen in India —Ep 
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HENRY MORLEY 


Under uhom lagore studied English 
Literature at the Unicersity College, 
Tondon 1879-80 


ably Bhagna-iarnt ‘The Wrecked Boat’, 
a verse-ballad written at Torquay) anda 
series of letters (Lurope-Prabasir Patra) 
recording his impressions of England 
and the Inglish people—published in 
Bharati with critical footnotes by the 
editor (Dwijendranath) , also a number 
of poems and essays on a variety of 


topx~ hegins in England the verse- 
drama Bhagna  Hhtdaya (‘Broken 
Heart’) published later im book form 
(1881) 


First Public Speech 


FIURNS to India (1880) writes 

two musical plays Lalimtht Prativa 
(‘fhe Gemus of Valmiki’) and Aal- 
Miigaya (‘lhe Tatal Hunt’) appears 
in the role of Vahathi m the former 
and the Bhnd Hermit in the latter im 
the performinces of the two plays (the 
first in February, 1881% and the second 
on the 23rd Taecember, 1882) staged at 
the Jorasunko house before a distin- 
including Bankim 
(1838-1894), 


gathermy 
Chatterjee 


guished 


Chandra Guru- 
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das Banerjee (1844-1918) and others, 
condemns im aé_ scathing article in 
the Bharati the opium trade carried 
on by England m China under the 
title of Chine Maraner Byabasa (‘The 
Traffic of Death m China’), discourses 
on ‘‘Music and Feeling” (with vocal 
demonstrations) at the Lecture Theatre 
of the Calcutta Medical College (his 
first appearance as a public speaker) 
at a meeting held (May, 1881) unde: 
the auspices of the Bethune Society 
(founded 1851) with the 
Krishna Mohan Banerjee 
in the chair 


Reverend 
(1813-1885) 


Bankim’s Blessings 


FAVFS for Eueland m Mas, 1881 
Satyr Prasad Ganguly (his 
nephew) and his triend Asutosh Chau- 


with 


dhuri (later 1 Judge of the Calcutta 
High Court) to study Jaiw, changes 
his mund ond returns from Madras 


Mussorec to meet 
hegins in the Bharat: his 
Hat 
Young Queen’s Market’), pub- 


and procecds to 
Ins) father 
first novel Bauthakurant 
(‘The 
lishes Rudvachandia 
in) blank 


Sangect 


entail 


t historical drama 
Vers publishes Sandhya- 
(Ivenmg Songs’) m 1882, 
which so omunpresses Bankium Chandra 
Chatterjee that at a social function at 
the house of the late Mr Romesh C 
Dutt (1848-1909) he takes off the gar- 
land of grecting from his neck and 
places i round that of Rabindranath , 
stays with Jvotirindranath at Chander- 
composing poems and setting 
some to music, returns to Calcutta and 
stays at 10, Sudder Street (off Chow- 
near the Indian Museum), here 
comes the “Great Wlumination” and 1s 
written the exquisite poem, Nirjharer 
Saapna-bhanga (‘The Lountain Awak- 
ened from its Dream’), 
hev-pocm of Pracal Sangect (“Morning 
1883+, tukes « leading part in 
(which proved unsuccessful) 
to establish an Acidcemy of Bengals 
Ijterature with the assistance of 
Rajendra Lala Mitra (1821-1893), reads 


nagere 


ringec 


which 16 the 


Songs’) 
attempts 


*the liv and the performance so um 
pressed the yreat novelist that in reviewing 
Hart Prasad Sastri’2s wellknown Valmikn 
Java (‘The Victory of Valmiki’), he wrote 


in his ‘Bangad:rshan” — 


Caetal ary alana stacre ‘stahfe- 
afeey afcarcer, 21 wrera afoay 
cefenicea, sieiai sfaeiy wagete 
seq Gface ooifmaa a1 | BANAT 
aT...2aeaeda ayaa sigaicea 1” 


+ Of Sandhya Sangcet and Provat Sangeet 
Dr Brajendra Naht Sea] wrote in his famous 
“New Essays im Criticasm’’ 

“Along with the waxing and waning 
light, the rismmg or setting sun coms 
floating to the poet's soul aerial phan 
tacms and drowsy enchantments, me 
mories of days of fancy and fire, ghostly 
visitings and flashes of Maenad—hlike ins 
piration, which the poet seizes in many 
a page of delicate silver-lined intros 
pection or imaginative verse In these 
songs Bengali poetry rises to the height 
of neo-romanticism ” 


a paper (March 23, 1883) entitled 
thal-Aushmanda (‘Good for Nothing’) 
at the tifth anniversary of the Sabitri 
Libriry, deploring the futile social, poli- 
teal and htertrs eftorts of those davs, 
visits Karwar on the sea (Bombay) with 
Tulurms to Calcutta, 
Mriualint Devi, daughter of 
Rar Chiudhur of Jessore, on 
December & 1883 (Poet's age 22); 
writes the verse-draina Prakritir Prati+ 
sodh (Ing trans —‘Sannvasi’), the 
poums of Cihabi-o-Gan (‘Sketches and 
Songs’) in the Bharati, lis first great 
sorrow in life comes in the death of 
his saster-in-law, Jvotimmdrinath'’s wife 
(Mis 20, 1884) to whom he was deeply 
attached (see “My Boyhood Days’); 
composes the poems of Kadi-o-Kamal 


Satvendr inath 
marries 
Bent 





AS 8 SitpeNtT IN: LONDON 
1879-80 


(Sbhirps and Tlats’) with translations 
Shclley, Mrs Browning, Ernest 
\ubres de Vere, Victor Hugo 


from 

Movers 
and other Furopuin poets, reads an- 
other paper at the Sabitrr Library 
(August 26, 1884) entitled Hate-Kalame 
(Theor, and which he 
entices the futile mcthod 
and humbhating character of the poli- 
tical agitation of the time ,* 1s appoint- 


Practice’) 
strong) 


*The Poet wrote — 


WA agitate sfacs atsy fe 
Ryicea Se! | SI CY ACEI 
Ratace me tion fre, atfecn Rate 
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ed Secretary of the \d1 Brahmo Samay 
(October, 1884), enters inte a contro- 
verss (writing m Bharati) with Bankim 
Chindri Chatterjee (writing in Naba- 
ind) Prachar) on the ideals of 
the great 
generous 


pbaywt 


Hin uisni, ends, in 


which 
novelist’s writing a most 
lecter of appreciition to the voung poct 


and polemic 


1885 -£889 


AGE 24 —28 


1 hi placed (April, 1885) im charge of 
Balak, a new Bengah monthly 
magazine for the voung cdtted by Mrs 
Satvendranath Tagore, iter imcorpo- 
rited with Bharat: writes for Balal 4 


area tterttifan ae aia, Beatrre re 
faa catoecs Stetce ai ait sfen wtete 
fase Beata sia, @ steta eterry 
wee THs Cet Shem ey Ricas aera 
piel afer pt of, Sate atatfirics 
waratt atta cafers shies crfecer 
ws vfir BHee firs ote, Bate 
wiztrs wie winters cre aface 
fics ste at, Sexte cra forse Stetews 
afaata wiqa woe afar aro of, 
gentlemor vicw Beate Bratace cera ¢ 
atq aod sohanfe Grertace cara, Beate 
wtatcra ote States Beth tea site 
wor crs face are a Rats 
wtatera qce tire! winters Senta 
afra tis ata siete afr feete sfacs 
mfe al cat Reaicae ste Atel agitate 
afrs wea oo cotral | attire 
CUPCHT ATER SAA The | 


ata Rater Hae sea owe 
Seatcoa aire AS cate wfars steal aF 
Bl cameray Sta ATER BTA) fact 
mere eet ato | oUrNa facee afer 
cates face aioe aly fareq ator 
fier, fasta sfra aie facra oifen 
wrataa stfsfats afey a, wratr 
afat ap -- 


- femiere aia Tie Al ey Ahite 
sifenta, fea captta > yf Fart 
cast crfern) fas etyal atcn a 


facoa aputa co face aica mn, eta 
axfad fe arta Stetce matfts sacs 
wifacy? araate® acer asters gat 
ofa, wEtate wt SE a, way AACS HIE 
al, Seatcea eta) sorte fees ottfaces 
chtents-sife-ze opyeq aface enfet 
atta NTs State, whrtas Al Srare 
om Gals Sfars ori ai ala can, atetcs 
SACHA SAY BAAtCTs NEST HAT ATET 
Bea brs ce ere aiaters atfsre, 
SINT TTS, BIRO SleIce, 
aiatora atfkere fiste cq win sien 
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\ 8 


{he above ts an enlarged re produc- 
fion of a piece of quartzite stone 
cut am the form of a heart br the 
Poct’s own hand and the verse 
composed and engiaved by hun 
ahen he was staving at Karuar on 
the sea (Bombay) with his brother 
Salyendranath 1 1883 It was pre- 
sented to his forend the poct 
|} shoychandra Chandhur The 
corse runs thus: 


Nat Bay caCB 
catfeg faces ates 
ata fe afecq cre 
wera fatal tee ? 


Having cut my heart of stone, 
I have engraved (the words) with 
my own hand Wall at (the woit- 
mig) be ever effaced by the flow of 


tears??? 
novel, Rajarsii, (published — 1887), 
the stors Wuhkut (published 1908), 
nimerous essays and articles, Ietters 


unl humorous sketches, a brochure on 
Rim Vohun Rov (1885) undertakes 
cditing of an anthology of Vanshnava 


Farag GaSe WIS SBaj Gora, Srerays 
Bue aw shan OS TAT By 
FAUcHMaice aty-nfS-wal weate wss- 
corey fers ttatfence ania efacs 
may a, Sorbet shaw attrsa STK 
Hheifraice wate sfacq 


atatert date seal vfza Bais 
afy wiatfrre Gtetcwa sified wae 
By seme meee own Stel weed fe 
utara pry tafe fe winters tay 
wate esa wit gh e apts tafe 
fe atatrs facss wet facee aifesy 
facera ret ar Recs BRA AL afer 
CACEM ACH ARH] AS Shem! wFM caTlsear 
feat tar Te eee! aHCET wT 
aia aa afin agers aifecaz 
watt cha Yha ayepe sete sfara 
wey fe: @ santas, Stee ate 
waatias afas cate se ee a] 
ara wa saris, aE eae araifieace 
at atti seq odes afarofe, 
SHEA BNA waa wat TH shes cag 
BS, WRG Winters Bead ater fy, -. 
ACA BITE ALD UARE al oitBce fra 
aif ¥s fe shia ata otfsa at ys. 


THF HFAR! SIONE 
Fwact Size 





Courte y Virs JON Bose 


Keproduction strictly 

forbuiden by the owner 
Padacale (Ivries) jointly swith his 
frend, Srish Chandra Majumdar, 


Rabi Chhaya the first collection of his 





—In the role of Valmiki m the per- 
formance of his play ‘Valmtki-Prativa’ 
staged at the Jorasanko House in 1881. 
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songs published by a friend (1885); 
publishes Alechana, discourses on 
various topics, and the poems of 


Saisab Sangeet (‘Songs of Childhood’) 
—a group of about sixteen poems of 
his early vears (13 to 16), dedicated 


brother Jyotirindranath, 
the guide, philosopher and friend of 
his early youth 


The Poet’s 


to his deceased = sister-in-law Mrs. 
Jvotirindranath Tagore; attends on 
his sick father at Bandra (Bombay) ; 
goes to stay in Sholapur with Satyen- 
dranath; his first child (daughter, 
Madhurilata, or Bela) born on February 
22, 1886; is engaged in several contro- 


yersies on social and secio-religions 


subjects in the pages of Sanjivanee (a 


Bengali weekly founded by Dwarka 
Nath Ganguly, Heramba Chandra 
Maitra, Kali Sankar Sukul, Paresh 


Nath Sen, Krishna Kumar Mitra—Edi- 
tor, Gagan Chandra Home—Asst, Edi- 
tor) against writings appearing in the 


Bangabasee (another Bengali weekly 
edited by Jogendra Chandra _ Bose) 
attacking the ideas and ideals of 


Brahmo Samaj; composes and sings 
the opening song (Aira Milechhi aj 
Mayer dake: ‘Assembled are we 
to-day at the call of the Mother’) at 
the second session of the Indian 
National Congress in Calcutta, in 
December, 1886; publishes some letters 
on social questions in Chithi Patra 
(1887); Asutosh Chaudhuri publishes 
Kadi-o-Kamal (‘Sharps and Flats’) 1886; 
the first collection of critical essays 
on various subjects, Samalochana 
appears in 1888; visits Satyendranath, 
then posted at Nasik; spends some time 
at Ghazipore, where he writes most of 
the Manasi group of poems; returns to 
Calcutta and stays with his father at 
Park Street; reads, at the instance of 
Bipin Chandra Pal (1858-1933), a paper 
‘on the ideals of Hindu marriage in the 
hall of the Indian Association for the 
‘Cultivation of Science with the late Dr. 
Mahendra Lal Sirear (1833-1904) in the 
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-! pereil-sketch of the Poet drawn by 
Ivotirindranath in 1877 


chair; a bitter and prolonged contro- 
which the Poet re: 
of M.-M. Mahesh 
(1836-1906), the then 


versy follows, in 
ceives the support 


Ch. Navaratna 








Principal of Sanskrit College ; first visit 
to Darjeeling (1887); goes to stay ‘in 
Shelidah, the headquarters of his 
ancestral estates, with his wife and 


pee: edge aet a 2: 


ick ag 





About the time when his “Pravat 
Sangeet” was published: 1883-1884 


WHERE THE “GREAT AWAKENING” CAME 
-The House at 10, Sudder Street, Calcutta, where Rabindranath wrote his 


‘Nirjharer Swapua-bhanga’ (The 


Fountain 


Awakened from its Dream) 


the key-poem to “Pravat Sangeet’, from which he dates his real birth as 


a poet. 


Writes he in his KeMInxiscences :—'Where the Sudder Street 
ends, trees in the garden of Free School Street are visible. 
I was standing in the verandah, looking at them. 


One morning 
The sun was slowly 


rising above the screen of their leaves; and as I was watching it, suddenly, 


iti a moment, a veil seemed to be lifted from the eyes. 


I found the world 


wrapt in an inexpressible glory with its waves of joy and beauty bursting 


and breaking on all sides. 
became luminous. 


A veil was suddenly withdrawn and everything 
The whole scene was one perfect music—one marvel- 


lous rhythm, That very day the poem known as ‘The Fountain Awakened 


from its Dream’ flowed on like a fountain itself... . 
and no one whom I did not love at that moment... . . 


There was nothing 
I seemed to 


witness, in the wholeness of my visigu, the movements of the body of 
all humanity, and to feel the beat ofthe music and the rhythm of a 


mystic dance’. 3-0... 


vill 
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—With his newly-wedded wife: 


daughter and his nephew Balendra- 
nath Tagore (1871-1899); goes again 
to Ghazipore, incessantly — writing 


poems and composing songs; writes, 
at the request of Mrs. P. K. Ray, 
Mavar Khela, «a musical play, for 
performance by the members of the 





a eet catalase 





—With his eldest daughter: 1887 
After a drawing by an English artist. 





1883-84 
Sakhi Samiti (a ladies’ club, started 
by the Poet’s elder sister Swarna- 


kumari Devi); his eldest son, Rathin- 
dranath born on the 27th November, 
1888 ; in the role of ‘King 
Vikrama’ in a private performance of 
his Raja-o-Rani (‘King and 


appears 


Queen’), 


—IVith their first-born: 1886 


Courtesy: Mrs. J. N. Bose 
reduction strictly forbidden by the owner. 


dedicated to his eldest brother, Dwijen- 
dranath, and published in 1889; leaves 
for Shahajadpur to write another 
play, the well-known Visarjan (Sacri- 
fice’), dedicated to his nephew, Suren- 
dranath and published in 
1890. 


Tagore, 





—With his eldest daughter and son: 1889-90 
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Wi Shclidah = 1890 


1890-1899 


AGE 29— 38 


S’ AXING at Santiumketan composes 
hig magnificent poem on Megha 
Duia (anspired by Kalidasa’s famous 
theme, ‘The Cloud-Messenger’) , his 
sccond danghter Renuha born 31st 
January, 1890, sas for England (\ug 
22, 1890) with his friend Loken 
Paht (son of Gir I Palit) and 
his) second) = brother Satvendranath 
London va Itals 
ind o-rance ind returns to India, 
landing im  Bombev, 4th November, 
1890 after a sojourn of about ten weeks 
1s noy called upon to shoulder 


Jagore oarmyes im 


abroad 
responsible work m= connection with 
the management of the Tagore estates, 
makes Shehdah his headquarters and 
constinth tours by houseboat to diffe- 
rent parts of the semundart—Patisar 
Shelidah, Kusthia, Pabna, Kumarkhah 
and Cuttack (Baha)—and introduces 
a remarkably efficient svstem of 
admimstration, which reccives appre- 
ciative notice im Government pubh- 
cations attends the sixth 
of the Indian National Congress in 
Calcutta (Dec 1890) under the pres!- 
dentship of Pherozshah Mehta, when 
he sings the Bande Mataram on the 
opening dav, acts as Secretary to a 
committee of prominent Calentta citi- 
zens for a public entertainment to the 
Congress President in the Town Hall 


9essyon 
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Shehdah and “Sadhana” 


OINS his nephew  Sudhimdsinith 


lagore, am bringing ont 1 new 
Bengih monthly migizine Sadhana 
turning ont poems short stories 
cessive reviews, political oaimd) ever 
scientific articles ind) topic! notes 
lumsclf filing more thin half the 


new periodical every month iso com- 


mences Ins) famous } nope fatrir 
Diary (‘Diary of 1 Iriveller to 
Turope’) collaborates with Krishi 
Kamal Bhattacharvsa (1840-1932) in 


sturting the Bengali wechly— Hilabad: 


contributes to it a number of short 


he 


—Singing to the 


accompaniumnent of 


‘ 


esray plaved by hus 


nephex Abantndra- 
nath the artist 
1888-89 





stories (notabh, ‘Post Master’), takes 
part in the ceremonial festivities of 
the 7th Paus (1298 BE) in connection 
with the consecration of the prayer 
hall at Sintimketan his vyoungést 
daughter Vira bern = 12th Janugty, 
1892, writes his verse-drama Chitran- 


sada deducting it to) his” nephew 
Nhanindrinath | igers, who lustrates 
Ht (1892) 


YOURS fequeauy ao Nort: Bengal 
looking of the 
estate establishes imdniite coutict with 
the hfe of the people around lum,— 
the patient submissive, funnly-loving, 
weesto Cuttick (Oridha) 


uiter the ctharrs 


Bengaltrvots 


“Eek detter waitten about this tune ian 
Duet aye 
Totee] 1 great) tenderness for these 
rcasint folk our ayote biz helpless, 
children ef Providence, who 
fud brouyht to ther very 
undone Witer the 
Ruth dry up they 


inafar tine 
must have 
> thes ire 


ists ft Nother 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


In laying out the pictures 
illustrating this Chronicle it 
has not been found in some 
cases possible to place these 
alongside or near the events 
or occurrences recorded The 
sequence of time has how 
ever, been maintained, as far 
as possible in arranging the 
pictures 


Tue Epitor 


THE 


RABINDRANATH TAGORF 





Instructing Abanindranath to draw the allustratim of 


“Chitsangada 1892 


hy steamer from C dcuttr to mspect the 
vemindin there engages im the piges 
of Sadhana in a sharp controversy with 
Chandri Nath Bose (1843 1909) 
the latter s essay (published in Saituiva 
anotha Rengah monthly 
late Suresh Chindri Samaypiti) on the 


ayer 
cdited bs the 


writes 
Vajoor 


also 
two remarkable Stet 
(‘The Female Labourer’) and Aarme 
Umeda? ( the Job hunter’) showing the 
interest Jie wis taking in the iwitken 


metaphysis of dietetics 


articles 


ing of Jibonr as reported and reviewed 


throad ss wiites his 
humorous pli Gorava Galad ( Wrong 
at the Start), publishes Ganer Baht a 
collection of 352 songs in 189% writes 
the poems of Sonar Tavec (“The Golden 
Barge’, published in 1894), I rchuitia 
Galpa, a colection of short stories (from 
Hilabad:) Nabayiban and Sadhana) 1s 
published m 1894 and dedicate] to the 


late B 1, Gupta 


in yournils from 


and can only 
thar hunger 
all their past 


are at a low what to do 
ary But no sooner ows 
satisfied than they forxet 
sufferings 


“] know not whether the socialistic 
ideal of « more equal distribution of 
wealth «ts ittainable but if not then 
such dispensation of Providence 15 indeed 
cruel, and man a truly unfortunate crea 
ture For ito in this world miucry must 
exist, so be it but let some little loop 
hole, some glimpse. of possibilty at 
feast be left, which mav serve to urge 
the nobler portion of humamt, to hope 
and struggle unceasimty for its alle 
viation 


CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL 


Setting his 


Educational Problems 


ONDUCIS ob remub able comes 
pondence with has friend Loken 
Halt mainhy oon hiterars ideals 
md ocNpression in Sadhana — enters 
youn on the pages of Sadhana 


— ts Pdttor of the Sadhana 
1894 95 
mto ot Vigorous controversy with 
Chandra Nath Bose over the latter’s 


cssas on the Hindu doctrine of mibility 
(1 aya-taitwa), which appeared in Ban 
gabashi 
poem, Hing-ting-Chhat (believed to be 
directed against the neo Hindu reaction- 
wy group) writes on the comparative 


composes his famous. satiric 


GAZETTE 
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songs to tune uith his brother Jvotuimdra 
nath at the organ 


1892 93 


word valucs in Sanskrit) Benewls ind 
Hindi from the standpoint of cadence, 
sequence ind symphony (lis first essay 
on phonetics) 1s invited to speak on 
Tducation at a conference at Natore 
uid Shthshar Her For (‘The 
Tortnosities of Education’ published in 
Sadhana 1892), nm which he pleads for 
the acceptance of Bengali as the ine 
dium of instruction in our educational 
mstitutions — his views being endorsed 
by Bankin Chandra Chatteryee Ananda 
Mohan Bose Gurudas Banerjee (later 
Vice ChanceNor of Calcutta Univer 
sity) writes his short story mastei- 


prece Kabuliwali im Sadhana 


writes 


com 
metnces his profoundly thought-proy oh- 
ing Panchabhuter Diary (‘The Diary of 
the Iive Tlcments’) discoursing on life, 
liierature and art proceeds to Cuttack 
by boat with Bilendranath Tagore 
trom Cuttack goes to Puri visits 
WKhandi Girt ind Uday Girt at Bhubi 
neswir on his wav to Balta the head- 
quarters of the Orissa cstates of the 
lagore~ returns to Calcutta for a short 
stav and proceeds (bs hoat) to Shel 
dah 
ment of mood expression but finally 
returns to poetry , writes Bidaya Abht- 
shap (The Larewell Curse’) 


practises drawing 15 an ev tperi- 


**Ingraj-o-Bharatbas:”’ 


EADS his famous pohtical paper 
Ingraj-o-Bharatbas: (‘Englishmen 
and Indians’) in October, 1893 under 
the auspices of the Chaitanya Library 
in Calcutta with Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee in the chair, three months 


Saturday, Sept 13, 1941 


later writes im Sadhana on Ingrajer 
Atanka (‘The Fglishman’s Fear’) warn- 
ing, imter alia the Congress against 
neglecting the potential \alue of Mus- 
lim unity 
problems of cow-slaughter (then claim- 
ing attention all over India due to the 
intense agitation set afoot by Bal Gan 
gadhar Tilak im Poona 

fnl article Subicharer 

Right of Justice’) 

Sadhana receives it 
Hammergren disciple of 
Rammohun Rosy composes the first 
senes of poems published in Chitra 
including the famous Uriasi 
Rajshaln to look up Ins friend Loken 
Paht (then posted there 1s Magistrate) 


evinces heen interest in the 


writes a power 
{dhikay (‘The 
published = in 

Santiniketan 
1 Swedish 


visits 


A Turning Back 


OMPOSES hie fumons poem 
TFirao Mora, ( Lurn me iwavy now’) 


Iba 


a great call to turn bick fron 1 hfe of 
ease a mere poetical hfe to a Ife of 
struggle and realities -dedicated to the 
service of humanity discusses current 
pohtical problems im 1 
cles in Sadhana 1s engaged in re 
viewing i new edition of Bainkin 
Chandra Chittcrice’s fistorical novel 
Rajsingha when he receives the news of 
his death (April $ 1894) followed bys 
the deaths of Rajendra Lila Mitra and 
the poct Behari Tal Chak-avarti 
had qn a large measure inspired some 
of his early poetry, comes to Calcutta 
to attend the memorial 
honour of Bankim, at which he pavs a 
most remarkable tribute to the great 
man, wntes on Bengal nursery rhymes 
and folk songs, drawing attention to 
this hitherto neglected branch of lite- 
rature ima series of penetrating 
articles on some contemporary events 
expresses his mdignation (in Sadhana) 
against the many manifestations of 
‘inferiority complex’ im contemporary 
Indian society, 1s elected I oundation 
Vice-President of the Academy of Ben- 
gal 'Letters—Bangiya Sahitya Parishad 
(1894) , takes over the editorial duties of 
Sadhana from Sudhindranath Tagore 
his burning patriotism and strong in- 
dignation at some glaring imstances of 
Bnitish official nsolence find expression 
m his great stor, Megh-o-Raudra 
(‘Sunshine and Shadow’) and his article 
Apamaner Prattkar (‘Redressing In- 
sults’), imtroduces Dwijendra Lal Rov 
(then an Excise Inspector at Dacca) to 
fame 1m literary Bengal through appre- 
ciative reviews (in Sadhana) of his 
humorous poems and his Arya-Gatha, 
seeks to set up a standard in Bengal 
literary criticism by writing critical re- 
views of contemporary publications in 
his own periodical 


series of iti 


who 


meeting in 
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—After a pastel cy 


1banindra Nath 


Tagore 1894 


IRL of dns sv onungest son Samim 


drinith  Nevember 


Tamsclf of the 


1844 reheves 
burden of the Sadhana 
(which coises pul hoition in November 
1895) plunges 
business in pirtnership with fis two 
nephews Balendranath — ind 
who drid started 


enthusristic tls Mtoe 
young 
Surendrinith fag re 
1 stores for Swadesti goods i Caleutts 
ind ou so firm for trading in jute it 
KustIn: writes a series of remarkable 
short stories beginning with Kshudhila 
Pashan (‘Hungry Stones’ 1895) pu! 
Chhelebhulana Chhara, 
Iection of Bengali nursery rhymes in 
the Sahitya Parishad Palitka, 1895 
publishes 1 series of vigorous pohtic 


qbdarcs 


lishes a col 


writings notably his cssay 





~ When the first collected edition of 
iis poems tas published 1896 


Court sy DN Mart 


Aveen (‘the insinuating Law’), writes 
ins poem on Jtvan-Devata (‘The God 
of Life’), and another on Nadi (‘The 
River’), which he dedicates to Balendra- 
nath on the dav of the latter’s wed- 
ding composes the Chaitali (‘The Last 


Harvest’) group of poems, tours 
im Orissa 1 connection with the 
partitionng of the lagore estates 





trom St 7— € Bs 8 Collection 


(1596) 
mn between the 


Ivin-drima Madani 

first collected 
470) of Ins poems 
published by tus nephew Satya Prasad 
(oinguly on the Ioth Aswim 1303 BE — 
Sept Oct 1896 from Orissa 
tothe binks of jus fivourite Padma 
ta ( deutti and Shahpidpur composes 


writing tlre 


tition (fol pp 


returns 


for md sings it the twelfth session of 
the Indiin) National Congress an Cal- 
cnttt Bhubana- 
thou chitmer of the 


Ins famous song ft 


manaomohun (O 


world) composes the Aalpana group 
of poems owries Barbuniher Khata 
(loakunthis  VMoanise rspt 1 Comic 


plis) reeds i piper ain tribute to Iswar 
Chanedri (1820 1891) at a 
Culcutta oat Ins 
ittcnds the Hengal 
Provincril Conference at) Nator (Apri, 
1897) held under the presidcntsinp of 
Ins brother Sitsendrinath receives 
from Moaluiragih Jigadindru Nath Roy 
f Niter (Chairman of the Reception 
Committee) support to his futile attempt 
to Tive the proceedings of the Confer- 
cuce conducted in Benyalr the Confer- 
the Great Farth- 
quike of 1897, returning from Nator 
engiges himself ino writing 1 series 
of verse ditlogues Gandharir 1vedan 
(‘Ihe Appeal of Gandhar1’), Satz (‘The 
Suttee) Narak-tas (‘Condemned to 
Hell’) Jakshmir Partksha (‘The Trial 
of Lakshmt’) sends 1 poem of greet- 
mgs and encouragement to his life-long 
friend Jagadss Chandri Bose, who had 
then been demonstrating his scientific 
experiments 
with 


Nody ist 
publ  ogathermmy an 


le ith wmiversars 


ence broken up by 


16 taken ll 
goes) to Karmatar 
(Sonthal Parganas) for a change, pro- 
ceeds to Simla and benefits consider- 
abls im health returns to Calcutta and 
tikes cditomal charge of the Bharat: 
(1898-99) 


in Turope 
neuritis, 


all THE CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL GAZETTE 


RABINDRAN ALE LAGORI 
LS 


—At the Bengal Pro- 
cinclal = Conference, 
Nator in 1897 with 
the Prestdcent, 
Satvendra Nath 
lagorc, and Mr PP 
Chaudhurnt 


Poetry and Polemics 


RITES strongly and indignantly 

agaist the reactioniry policy of 
the Indian Government, particularly re 
wirding the treitment meted out to Bal 
(singadhar Lilak, who was irrested on 
i charge of publishing scditious articles 
m Kesart (alleged to hive led to the 
Rind © the 
Phigne Offcer ind dis frrend Lt 
mm June, 1898) 
rusing funds for the defence of Lilik 
entithad Aantha hodh 
(‘Lhrottlad’) at a pubhe mecting uo the 
Cakutta Lown Ifill ino protest 
the new Sedition Bill (1898) 
the outbreak of plague in 


murda: of Mr Bombas 
Averst 
atively helps in 


reads ot) paper 
igeurist 
writes on 
Cak utta, 
warning the inthorites august i re pe 
fation of Bombay measures which ond 
edoan the murder of Vio Rand 
Sister Nivedita im orgiunving rehef tot 


helps 
plague victims of this city attends thie 
Dacea session of the Bengal Provinciil 
Conference reading Bengal 
von (by him) oof tle 
iddress of the Res 

Baineryee 


transla 
prosidcntyid 
Kali Choire 
Strongly criticises the Imype 
nial policy 
Cully 
upon the cultural datiger mi the svste 
displicement of the 
from 


of divading Bengal politi 


md culturally touching specialls 
matised Bengal 
linguage 
Tike Assen 


self freely on the tepms of the dav an 


non Beuguh proves 


and Orisst oxpresses ham 
such writings (in Bengal) as Coat vs 
Chaphan 
rcferting to Rape Pvart Wohin Vukher 
Con 
so called 


Mubherpec vs Bancrtcc 
ye who held in 
ittitude 
feadets of 


conte pt the 
RIESS tow uds — the 
nitard souety ind to 
Surendra Nath Bunerget whe stood for 
the democrat wes of the div shows 
Rajytila ( Tne Marl} 


the mentality cf some members of 


up in Ringls 


Tinded artstocracy vying with one in 
ther to top the subseription hist for 2 
Anglo Indiin) offal 
welcomes Dinesh Chin dra Sens Banga 
bly sa O-Saitiva  (Tlistory of = Bengvh 
Liter iture) im oi appreciative 
im Bharat 


funds for the 


memorul te aim 


TeEVIEN 
winely assists ano risimy, 
Tian 


gone 


Rengelt 
Binerwe 


poet 
who had 
blind publishes the  verse-eprgranis 
Kantha (1899) takes 1 firm hand with 


dishonest officers ino the jute business 


Chandri 





Court VWlbowr f Nu 


(who took idvaintice of Bilendranith’s 
Winess) ind winds it up taking upon 
limsclf the entire 
detth of 


22 «1899 


firrines tl Trabriities 
Bilendr miwh 


I tgore 


Aue 






1900) 1905 


AGE 39—-44 








UBLISIHS om 
mid isd ad 
of hares avn: martsidom m= Rayput 


1900, Katha (Taivs 
) chromeling the deeds 
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Maratha and Sthh hustors ,—all seeking 
to inspire a spirit of deep patriotism 
md pride m the nation’s storied past, 
dedwates 1 to hus friend, Jagadis 
Chandra hose, wrnes Aalhini ("Tales’) 
dedicated to another friend of his—the 


Mabarayi Sri Radhoikishorc — Deva- 
Mamkva Bahadur of iipperah  pub- 
lishes Aalpana ( Fantasies’) dedicated 


to Srish Chandr: Vazumdar Ashantka 
(‘the Fleeting One’) dediwated to 
Loken — Paht marries Ins eldest 
deughter, Madhurilata (Bela) to Sarat 
Chandra Chakravatt, son of the late 
Pout Reharilal Chakri it: (1900), re- 
quested by his niece Sartla Devi (then 
cdiung Bharait) to contribute a hamo- 
tous pliv writes Ins famous comedy 
Sabha (The Bachelors’ 
Club’)—a veiled protest im the lhght- 
cst vein against the ideology of many 
conte mpor ity 


China Kumasi 


youths whose imagina~ 


tion htppened to be on fire with a 
mon istic Call for celibate hives the play 
it Shelidth the Poet finsh- 


mg it im two davs, writing day and 


Is Written 


mght within closed doors living on 
brinewing the Wss to 
Caleutti to hand at ova: te the editor, 
falls 


Ue sturs to his 


hoauids  onty 


down m1 fat when going up 
rooms om the 


Jor wsanko house 


‘Bangadarshan’ and Santiniketan 


R™ IVES 


friend 
bankin’s 


with the help of his 
Sris) Chandra Vfazumdar, 
famous monthly journal 





lront row 


Left to mght—lpendra Kiser Rav Cl mdhur (1 


artist and anthor, Privanath Sen man of letter, Barhuntha Nath 


Das (Fditcr, 


Pra Itp’’) 
Back row * 


Rapl.DRa\aTH, 


Pramatha 


Nagendra Nath Gupta, joutral oo rmt orie 7 


With a yroup of friends tn Calcutta 1900 
Ray), 

Nuh Ru Chaudhuri, poet, 

Ctrts Diuren Dutt 


Saturdav. Sent 13. 1041 


Bangadarshan, and takes — editorial 
charge U901), with him ate assouated, 
w regular contnbutors, Akshay Kumar 
Maitr?, Brpin Chandra Pal, Chandra- 
~chhar Mukhopadhvava at the head of 
1 group of brilliant writers, writes a 
vigorous protest against the insolence of 
Britssh Imperialtsm im South Africa as 
manifested im the Bocr Wir, composes 
the poems of Naizedya (a remarkable 
e\position, im of the ancient 
Handa ideals and philosophy of Ife), 


verse, 


reads the poems at one sitting to Ins 
Maharshi Debendranath, 
gives him fis blessings and a purse 


father who 
towards the expenses of ts pubhcation 
(1901), comes m contact with U padhvava 
Brahmabandhab through common asso- 
which 
unflu- 
make all cultures, 


with 
the Poet 
ones which tend to 


«nition Banegadaishan =m 


deplores the evil 


Western or Indian, seem unnatural’’, 
dilates upon the historic foundations of 
Hindu culture, opposes m i senes of 
remarkable artiles the blind mmitation 
of the West whose strength, however 
he recognizes begins sn Banga- 
darshan) “the first psvchological novel” 
m Bengal, Chokhor Balt (‘Ihe Fve- 
sore’) , second daughter 
(Renuka) to Dr Satvendra Nath Bhat 
tacharva 


marnes his 


(since deceased) 


HLINQUISHES the management of 

the Lagore estates and comes with 
his fanuly to stay at) Santiniketan 
(1901), establishes, his father’s 
glad consent, Bolpur Brahmacharyasram 
it Santimketan (December 22, 1901), 
1 school on the pattern of the old 
Indian Asrama,—himself teaching the 
boys, joining in their games, entertam- 
ing them 


with 


with stories, living with 
them, and thus exercising a profound 
influence on their mind, with him are 
sociated, @5 the first batch of teach- 
Lawrence (an 
Rewachand (a Sindhi 
Christian, who afterwards became 
Swann Ammiananda) and Pandit Sib- 


dhan \idvarnava, passes through ex- 


ers, Jagadananda Rov, 
Knglishman), 


treme financial difficulties, having to 
allocate the major portion of his allow- 
ince from the family estate to lquidate 
the debts of the jute busmess and the 
heavy expenses of running the school, 
has to sell his house on the sea at Puri, 
his valuable library, while his wife 
cheerfully part, with all her ornaments 
ind jewellery to help her husband m 


tiding over the crisis*. Upadhvava 


*Ilow the Poet paid bach his huge dcbt+ 
w told by the wellknown Bengali hterary 
man, Dinendra Kumar Roy im his article or 
Rabindranath in the Wasth Busumat: o 
Bhadra 1348830 E (Aug Sept, 1941) Mr Rov 
writes 


Wart Wane we afie afs- 
ae BEui Crips afrrista aie cece aHicba 
aaa a9 afrony sire aesaq 4 
ay fem ate SF ater acer atts 


n 
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Brahmab indh it Santiunketan 
School, the Poet attends to Ins edito- 
nal duties of BKangadarshan added to 
the heavy work im connection with the 
school, propounds Pan- Xsiatwu ideas in 


jos the 


the course of an appreciative review of 
Dickinson's Letters of john 
sads two papers on ‘Ben- 


Lowes 
Chinaman 
gah Language ind Literature’ and ‘The 
History of India at the week discus 
sion meetings (Hochona Sanntt) con- 
ducted by Messrs) Mazumdar Brothers 
publishers of Baneadarshan, yoms 1m 
the country-wide ayntation against Lord 
Cursows unwarrinted attak on the 
veracity of Fastern people in his Con- 
vocation address at Caleytt1 University 
(15th 1902) ,* tren 
chinth on the Viceregal performance, 
quoting from Herbert 
Spencer’s “Facts and Comments” in- 
stances of Fngland’s Iving propaganda 
Afrua 


February writes 


devastatingly 


wunst the Bours im South 


Sorrows and Sufferings 


ERIOUS iness of hrs wife nmeces- 

sitttes her removal to Calcutta 
she dies on the 7th Igrahayana, 1308 
Bk (November 23 1902), returns to 
Santimketan with Rathindrandth (aged 
14), Warr (iged 10) and Samindranath 
composes Saran (‘In Memo- 
poems 


(aged 8) 


riim') » series oof moving 


faferaa—atatet Sia cafe, Bra 4ate 
OP WIAA — AGA 
“HSlt (SMd MTA BCH 
wea 79 fry atl’ 


a gataefa afaacas afaelt Crys 
afanha agits, cad taraenfes afert 
aya a9 @ faq al ofedier ae 
facoa | treet foara aie wd caa- 
aac fey wa tres co afta 
Sietal Bice, slere = aarsifas cea 
aaa assay xaos Beara faet fara 
HbA UWA 39 AS aT Ts) Se 
sfanifacra | «0 sere! = Srzicwa fa 
afartace ase fauna sfacea ca, fora 
cata HFaeity al aes CHAM BCAA SH 
am rai ata feaifecta: = sfaqa ofarial 
afarta Gras Tea Biersars WA 
afacn Te TETRA IES Steta Tetace 
Srfas sea Srace ore sfant was 
aaien face, vrsiti ara stys ABE 
orcad rata esta) | sfaaa ar'aa) afarn- 
facna, “Sucre @ Biel a SCHA—TH 
fe em staife ace inar ofa fafa 
ars, NV — ca rae wraife Sea SH 
sea eens fra ees sfaaa 08 44 
HTC BCAA | | STATA Werws AMAT 
fearon , foe crea a Baal, fag fr 
stra 0 ASA SH BSAA fats SEC | 


*lord Curzon had said inter alta 


“If I were asked to sum in 4 single 
word the most notable characteristic of 
the East—physical, intellectual and mora 
—ab compared with the West, the wore 
exaggeration or extravagance 15 the one tha 
I should employ It 15 particularly pater 
an the curface of the Native Press” 


AA 


YEARS 


deduxated to the memors of his depart- 
cd consort 


S AKISH Chand Rov, 1 voung 
Beneah poet wTeat promise, 
ywons Santimketan as «a teacher, 


sudden ilness of his second daughter 
Renuka, takes her for ou change first 
to Havanbagh and then to Almora, 
here he composes the poems of 9:st 
(‘The Child’) with winch he used to 
entertain his voung boy 
contpelled to return 
to Santimketan on important work, 
hurnes back to Vimora on receipt of a 
wire announemg Renuka’s condition to 
be precanions- walking all the way 
from Kathgodam as no dandi or horse 
was wailable, brings her down to 
Calcutta, summons ns _— son-in-law 
(Renuka’s husband) from England by 
cable, Renuka dies (May 1903), within 
six months from her mother’s death, 
maintains unimterrnpted his editorial 
duties, regularly contributing the im- 
stalments of his novel Noukadubi (‘The 
Wreck') to hangadarshan writes Raj- 
kutumba = (‘The King’s Kinsmen’), 
Grhuso-Ghust (‘Blow for Blow’) Dharma- 
bodher Ditstanta + (‘Righteousness 
Exemphified’),—all = contmbutions — of 
pohtical import, dealing with = the 
divine mght of man to oppose imyus- 
uce even to the extent of meeting force 
by force, reads a paper on Dharma- 
prachay (‘Preaching Religion’) at the 
ald City College hall and creates a 
flutter mn the dovecots of the Brahmo 


maotherle ss 
sanundra aw 


Samay who read in at an attack on its 


MISsTOmAaAry tivities 


SOSH Chandra Rov dies of small- 

pon at Sintimbketan (february J, 
1904) the school removed temporarily 
to Shelidah Prof) Mohit Chandra Sen 
jgoms the school as a teacher and 
brings out /Aabyagrantha, the second 
collected edition of ‘Tagore’s poctical 
works am 9 volumes the Poet pro- 
tests in Bangadarshan against ‘patriot- 
ism fasluoned in Western mould’, reads 
lus famous essay on Swadesht Samay, 
stressing the need for constructive na- 
tionalism, iu 2 special meeting of the 
Chaitanya = Labrarv Association — at 
Minerva Theatre (July 22, 1904) wath 
Romesh C Dutt in the chair, reads 
wo again oat) Cuizon Lheatre,  fol- 
lowing thib essay prepares a complete 
scheme (September, 1904) for the re- 
organization of the Indian society on 
the basis of selp-help with the village 
as the centre, the revival of cottage in- 
dustries to help to remove the poverty 
of the masses with the co-operation of 
the peasant himself, the reduction of 
the senseless extravagamie at socic- 
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MRIMATINI 


The Poets waite 


telyzious cercimomtes, the cotablistime nt 
of groups of voluntary workers, striv 
tug for 
Hindus and Musiims, —all 
Icadersiup of a Chosen Weadet of society 
(Samay-patt) 
the moycement set afoot m Calcutta for 
honours, the memo of the 
founder of the Voahoranxhtva cmpire 
Snan by holding 1 (1904) 
writes dis famous poom Savage Ttsab 
and reads it at the Calcutta Lown Hall 
publu 


an understanding = betweun 


under the 


enthusiastically supports 


are at 


festival 


protests however agaist the 


worship of Bhawant wot part cf the 
festival us Tihely to utente non-Tindn 
school books 

Nath Seal 


ptefiee to ou of Unem 


feclings writes several 
the late Th 
writing Ute 

Ungraye Sopan), wluch introduces tot 
the brst time, the ‘direct method’ sl 


teaching Fnglsh in Benyal 


Riryendra 


| D bier occus of the Pout s father 

the ‘Maharshi’ Debendta Nath 
Jagote, at the age of 87 (6th Magh 1311 
BF 19th January, 1905) at the Jora 
sanko house in Calcutta, shortly before 


this the Poet sells, for Rs 2,000 only 
the right of publishing m= ou single 
edition jus) short) stories three of 


hw novels, saw) oof | his 
his songs, 


plays, all 


some  litetary | criticisms 
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dud m 1902, and to he 
deeply touching porns 





Dent 
memory le dedicated a series of 
Smaran 
wa omiscellancons essays etc to 
Un proptuctors of the = Bengab 


weekly newspaper Witabadt who collect 
these an with — the 
title (Pp 1290) 
iddresses a great mecting of students 
(held undet the auspices of Bangrya 
Sahulva Parishad) at the Classic Theatre 
m Calcutta urging them to organize the 
villages ,* criticises the findings of an 
Ikduc ition Comnussion (consisting of 
four Tiuropeans and one Indian, K G 
(mptr) recommending the division of 
Bengih text books into four dialectical 
in 1905 takes up the 
charge. of a new Bengah 
wonthl, Bhandat published by Keda 
Nath Das Gupta, creates m_ the 
of the new forum 
of the burning ques- 


one — volume 


Rabindra-granthabah 


groups eirhy 


editorial 


pages journal a 


for discussion 


*Said the Pout on this occasion — 

‘The downtrodden and the despised who 
1iwe become callous to insults and oblivious 
of cven the mht. of thar humantty must 
be taught the meaning of the word ‘brother’ 
Jeuh them to be strong and to protect 
themselves, tor thit the only way Take 
tah charee of some village and 
wyumee it Fducite the villagers and show 
them how to put forward their umited 
strength Look not for fame or praise in 
this undertaking Da not expect even the 
gratiiude of those for whom von would qive 
sour life, but be prepared rather for their 
opposition ?? 


of you 
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tions of the dav,* visits Agartala 
at the invitation of the Tripura Sahitya 
Sammilan: and reads a paper on Desht- 
ya Rajya (‘Indian States’) appealing to 
Indian princes to enconrage and patro- 
mse indigenous arts and crafts and stop 
the imroads of foreign luxurv-products , 
achvely helps, im association with 
Ohakura ind Sister Nivedita, in the 
foundation of the new Bengal School 
of Indian Art sponsored by EB 
Havell Abantndranath Lagore, t 
establishes weaving schools and hand- 
looms in Calcutta and elsewhere (main- 
ly in his estates), contributes to Bhan- 
da: a remarkable analysis of the Impe- 
nalist policy of economic exploitation 
of India in Raya-Praja (‘The King and 
his People’), \yit Chakravert: joins the 
Sintimhetan School as a teacher 


The High Priest of Swadeshi 


OLLOWING the official announce 
ment of Lord Curzon’s decision to 
divide Bengal into two separate pro- 


and 


vinces in spite of the united opposition 
of Bengal and the great meeting of 
protcst at the Calcutta Town Hall (and 
mectings all over the province) on 


August 7, 1905 declare, 14 a retalii 


tory measure, 2 boycott of British 
goods, Rabindranith reads a paper 
entitled {bastha-O-Byabastha — (‘The 


Situation ind Solution’) at a miceting 
it the fown Hall (August 25, 1905) 
organized by the conductors of New 
India the Enelish weekly edited bv 
Bipin Chandra Pal the paper 15 “re- 
peated’? at the Albert Theatre within 
1 week emphasises, once igain, the 
need of organizing the villages, imdi- 
cating a programme of constructive 
non-.o-operation , throws himcelf into 3 
fierce blaze of activity. his “passion 
ate pitnotism” findine vent im a large 
number of ‘national ranging 
over the cntirc gamut of patriotic emo 
lions = resounding = all Bengal 
addresses, frequently, great mass meet- 
ings moving thousands by the magic of 
lis words and thus becomes the high 
prist of the Swadesh: Movement and 
one of the leading exponents of the 
new gospel of Nationalism along with 


songs’ 


over 


Bipin Chandra Pal and = Anrotindo 
Ghose 

*One such question was rated by 
the late Surendranath  RBanerjea (then 


the accredited leidcr of Bengal) as to the 
best means of establishing contact of the 
misses with publh« movements The matter 
was discussed intensively, among the part: 
cipators being No N Ghosh, Hirendra Nath 


Dutta Jo Chaudhun, Ramendra Sunder 
Trivedi, = Prithwis Chandra Ros, Bipin 
Chaudra Pal and others. 

tIn the Bengali Santinzhetaa = Patra 


(“Santiniketan Magazine”) of the month of 
Jvaistha, 1333 BRE, published fifteen vers 
azo, Dr banindranath Tagore, the famous 
artist, described how his uncle Rabindranath 
Wa instrumental im leading him to cvolve 
hts own style of indigenous art Summoning 
up, \banindranath writes 

“Bengal’s poet suggested the lines of Art 
Rengal’s artist (1¢ Abanindranath himeelf) 
continued to work alone along those hnes for 
mains a dav” (Translation } 


Saturday, Sept 13, 1941 
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cession through the streets of the cits 
singing his song, Btdhker bandhan 





With Valat Chandra Sen Satts Chandra Rov and pupils vt 


the Santintketan 


Imtiates “Rakhibandhan”’ 


NO COMMFMOR ALE 
1905 (30th = Aswan, )§=61912) BEE) 

day the Partition of Bengal 
was given effect to—the Poet im 
itiates the Rakhtbandhan ccremony 
svmbohsing the undying unis of diva 
ded Bengal, composes the great Rakhi 
song (Bangla, Mat: Kanglar fal 
invoking Divine blessings on Bengal) 
and leads a huge singing 
the the Kumar 
fagore Ghit for i ceremoni bath im 


October 16 


the 


procession, 


song, to Prasanna 


School = 1904 


the Ganges followed by the exchange 
ind fastening of the Ral lu-thtead as a 
badge and svmbol of fraternal unity , no 
food 14 cooked in Rengah households 


no shop is opensd in ¢ deutta Chat dav 


is planned by the Poet, the same 
ifternoon we the great) meeting 
at Upper Circular Row = where the 
late Ananda Mohan Bose (President 


Madras Congiess, 1896) lays the foun 
dition of the proposcd } ederation Hall, 
translates into Bengal) the memorable 
presidential address of (Ananda Mohan 
leads ifter the 


meeting a huge pro 





-Ihc fomrly gathered at Maharshi 


Siadh 


Debendianath Lagore Lene- 


mony at the jorasanko House 


Back row 


(from jeft to right) —Gaganendra 


Abuundri Samarendri, 


Dwipendra, Somendra, Satva Prasad 


Middle row (from left to 
Satvendra, Sudhindra 


Front row (from left to right) 
Rathindra, Kntindra 


nght) —Jyotrmdra 


_Dinendra Rasinpks Sannundra 


Dwyendra Surendra 


Arunendra, 


katbey tummy cine saktiman? (“Arc vou 
so powerful that vou can cut asunder 
the God-made bond that binds us ?”) to 
the house of Pashupati Bose at Bagh 
bazar where, in the large compound, 
he addresses a mammoth gathering 
tppealing for contribution to a ‘Nation 
al Fund’—Rs 50,000 bemg riused on 
the spot 


For “National Education” 


(YREQUENTLY attends and address 

es the large number of protest 
incetings following the Bengal Govern- 
ment (Carlyle) Circular forbidding 
students from attending political meet 
ings or singing the Bande Vataram 
undcr penalty of rusticition rddresses 
gatherings, 
it Beadon 
ind 


of students 
lield 
members 
Sout.” 


large mainly 
ind the 


grounds = of 


Square 
Academy 


(students) of — the Dawn 





atlas 
cOLOMIORY 


Rabindranath 


his father s 


Srath 1905 


founded by Satis Cirindra Mubkhe ryec 


delivers 0 trtking address it the 
Biyova weathering ot Pashupats Bose 's 
house tehes ot Jeadimg: = part) oan 


the establishment oof the Nitional 


Counc) of Teduciquen Bengal which 


sought oto provide education on 


nitional Imes’ to students cxpelled 
from Government or Government-aided 
Metitutions for politic misdemeanour 
and others wo owell contributes to 
Bhandari a critical survey (Raj-Bhakti 

‘Lovalty’) of the situation arming out 
of the visit of the late King George \ 
in December 1905 as Prince of Wales 
and thc Resolution of Welcome adopt- 
ed by 


meeting 


the Indian National Congress 
it Benares under Cokhale 
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1906 1911 


AGE # 50) 


pe’ a remarkable tribnte to the 
brave victims of 

in ditferent 
province (Kast Bengal) 11 
of the polices imitiated by its 
Lt.Governor, Sir Bampfyide 

(Bhandar, March = 1906), 
eldest son Rathindranath with Santosh 
old friend 


police oppres- 


sion parts of ik new 
pursuance 
new 
baller 
sends lus 
Chandra (the son) of his 
Sris Chandra 


via Japan to study agriculture, 1s in- 


Mazumdar) to America 
vated to preside over the first session 
of BKangrya Sahitya Samniane (Ben- 
wali Laterary Conterence) at Barisal 
called along with the Provineral (Poh- 
treal) to Caleutta 
when had to 


Conference, returns 
both = the 


be abandoned becanse of die political 


functions 


situation,  telinquishes the — editor- 


slup oof | Bangadarshan, pleads — tor 
the unanimous acceptance of Surendra 
Nath 


feader for 


Raneryea ax the one aceredited 


conducting Ute national 
Struggle, mo the course of a paper en- 
titled = Deshanayak (‘The  Country’s 
Leader’) in whieh the Poet deplored 
the split im Bengal polities (‘Moderates’ 
that 


a trained general was needed at the 


ws PExtremasts’) and observed 
head of an army engaged in war.— 
thus seeking to consolidate the disci- 
pline of the people in personal alle- 


giance to a single individual 


145 


CCEPTS the task of drawing up a 
L 


for the National Couneil of Education 
and reads his paper Shiksha-Samavya 


comprehensive programme of work 


(The Problem of Fducation’) im Over- 
toun Hall, Caleutta (June, 1906) , 
writes a series oof articles begin- 


ming with Shiksha-Samasya and ending 
with fatah-Kim (‘What Next’?), pub- 
hishes the poems of Kheya (July 1906), 
dedicating these Chandra 
Bose, takes a leading part at the in- 
augural meeting (August 14, 1906) of 
Parishad (National 
Counc of Kducation) and delivers un- 
det its auspices a series of lectures ex- 


to Jagadis 
the fativa Shiksha 


plaming the scope and function of Lite- 
rature, speaks at the Literary Confer- 
ence held at Bhowanipore simultane- 
ously with the Congress Exhibition in 
Caleutta (December, 1906), presides, 
Next year, at the adjourned session of 
Rengah Literary Conference, Bangiya 
Salitya = Sqamotilant convened at 
Cossunbazar (Berhampore) by the late 
Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nundy 


From Turmoil to Peace 
1 ISAPPROVES of the line the 
national movement was taking, 
tires of increasing party squabbles, is 
perturbed at the growing alienation be- 
Hindus dis- 
ilusionment as much as temperamental 
conflicts lead the Poet to seeK escape 
and retreat at Santiniketan; writes in 
Prabasi (edited by Ramananda Chatter- 
yee from Allahabad) Byadhi-O-tahar- 
Pratikar (‘The Disease and its Cure’) 
striking a note of dissent in the poli- 


tween and Muslims; 
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tical thinking: of the time; advocates 
a ‘change of heart’ and ‘inner purifica- 
tion’ and the acceptance of a radical 
social programme as absolrtely essen- 
tial for the attainment of real inde- 
pendence; is severely criticised for his 
sudden withdrawal from political acti- 
sities; Ramendra Sundar Trivedi, one 
of his foremost frends and admirers, 
replies to the Prabasi article (referred to 
above) ; follows one of the most fertile 
periods of his creative life, giving the 
world undying literary gifts; publishes 
(August 24, 1907) his famous poem, 


luiobindo, Rabindre: laho Namaskar 
(‘J salute thee, Aurobindo’) hailing 
Aurobindo Ghose prosecuted on a 
charge of writing seditious articles in 
the new Nationalist daily Bande 


Vataram edited by him; marries his 
youngest daughter Mira to Nagendra 
Nath Gangul) and sends his son-in-law 
also to America to study Agriculture, 
the school at Santi- 
niketan the proceeds of a new collected 
edition of his prose works published 
by the Mazumdar Library 


makes over to 


EATH occurs suddenly of his 

youngest son, Samindranath, from 
cholera, at Monghyr (November, 1907), 
writes out regularl), im imstalments, 
lis great novel, Gora, for Prabasi; is 
persuaded tu preside over the Bengal 
Provincial (Political) Conference meet- 
my at Pabna (January, 1908), delivers 
his address 1n Bengah,—the Conference 
tuking place amidst the agitated atmop- 
phere created by the unhappy split at 
the Surat Congress m December, 1907, 
again, in this address, he calls upon 
his countrymen for constructive work-- 
and suggests that our young men should 
form themselves into bands of workers 
who should go round the villages, 
bring together Hindus and Muslims 
m fruitful work, confer with and help 
the villagers im starting schools, mak- 
ing roads and supplying drinking water 
and the like. 


The East and The West 


EADS a paper (25th May, 1908) at 

the Chaitanya Library entitled 
Path-O-Patheya (‘The Way and the 
Wherewithal’) touching upon the tragic 
incident at Muzaffarpore (the first bomb- 
outrage in Bengal : March 31, 1906) and 
the discovery of the bomb factory at 
Manicktolla, Calcutta (May 2, 1908) 
leading to the arrest of Barindra 
Kumar Ghose and his associates, re- 
cognises in these outbursts the result 
of the policy of repression pursued by 





From a Photo taken 


r Calcutta 


Engraved & Printed by 


By 
Bharat Phototvpe Studie 


The Late Sukumar Roy 


Saturday, Sept, 15, 1941 


Government but warns his countrymen 
against such fatal expressions of natu- 
ral exasperation, not withholding, at 
the same time, his tribute to the heroic 
spirit of self-sacrifice displayed by 
these young men, who had, the Poet 
felt, wiped out the reproach of coward- 
ice levelled at Bengalis; writes another 
article entitled Sadupaya (‘The Honest 
Way’) in Prabasi (Sraban: 1315 B.E., 
July 1908) examining the genesis of 
the Hindu-Muslim dispute, which was 
being steadily fostered by an interested 
third party; addresses the students as- 
sembled at the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj 
on the historic significance of the meet- 
ing of the East and the West in India 


(Purba-O-Paschim: Prabasi, Bhadra, 
1315 B.E.). 
° @ s 
The Songs of “Gitanjali” 
REATES an exquisite drama 


Saradotsab (1908) and has it stag- 
ed by the staff and students of Santi- 
niketan, himself appearing in the role 
of the ‘Sannyasi’; death occurs of his 
old friend, Sris Chandra Majumdar; 
delivers a series of sermons at 
Santiniketan; writes his first auto- 
biographical sketch for Bangabhasar 
Lekhak (‘Writers in the Bengali 
Language’) published by the Banga- 
basi Office; D. I. Roy creates a 
furore in Bengali literary circles by 
attacking in the Press and periodicals 
Tagore’s alleged ‘obscurity’ and ‘‘im- 
morality’. he (Tagore) ignores the at- 
tack; later, at the request of Sailes 
Majumdar (then Editor, Bangadarshan), 
he gives his opinion on D, L. Roy’s cri- 
ticisms; publishes a play, entitled 


TAGORE MEMORIAL SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 


RVii 
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—AS President of the first session of 

the ‘Bangiya Sahitya Sammilan’— 

Bengali Literary Conference held in 
1907 


Prayaschitta (‘Atonement’) in which he 
inculcates the philosophy of Satyagraha 
in the characterisation of ‘Dhananjoy 
Bairagi’; stages the play at Santinike- 
tan with himself in the leading role; 
occupies himself at Shelidah mainly 
with the songs of Gilanjali; comes to 
Calcutta (November, 1999) to receive 
his son, Rathindranath, returned from 
America takes 
Rathindranath with fim on a boat-tour 
throngh his North-Bengal Zemindart; 
returns to Calcutta and reads a paper, 
Tapoban (‘The Wernmniage’) at the 


after three  vears; 





Overtoun Hall; delivers his famous ser- 
mon, Viswabodh on the anniversary of 
the Brahmo Samaj (11th Magh, 1316 
B.E.); marries his son, Rathindranath, 
three days later, to Pratima Devi, a 
widowed girl connected with the 
Tagores and dedicates the novel Gora 
to him (January, 1910); publishes the 
allegorical play Raja (December, 1910) ; 
attends and speaks at a Literary Con- 
ference at Bhagalpore ; the first English 
translation of one of his short stories 
(Hungry Stones) by Pannalal Bose 
(later, Judge, Bhawal case) published 
in the Modern Review, Feb., 1940; at 
the request of Mr. Ramananda Chat- 
terjyee, the first English translations of 
two of his poems by Mr. Loken Palit, 
1.¢.8., are published in the Modern 
Review for May and September, 1911— 
“The Fruitless Cry” and “The Death 
of a Star’’, 


Fiftieth Birth-Anniversary 


‘QMIETIETH Birth-Anniversary  cele- 
“ brated at Santiniketan with great 
solemnity (May 7, 1911); on this occa- 
sion is staged the Poet's Raja (‘The 


King of the Dark Chamber’) with 
himself in the role of ‘Thakurda’; 
reads to friends and admirers 


assembled at the time the memoirs of 
his youth; Ajit Chakraverti reads his 
essay on Rabindranath, one of the first 
attempts at an interpretative estimate 
of the Poet; goes to Shelidah and re- 
vises his reminiscences, which appear 
in the Prabasi serially as Jibansmrtts 
(translated into English in 1917); also 
writes Achalayatan, a prose-play de- 
picting the tyranny of fossilised ortho- 





Courtesy: Pranabdes Sinha 


—With his newly-wedded son and daughter-in-law: 1910 


From left to right : Mira Devi, the youngest daughter; Rathindranath, the eldest son; THx Pour; Pretima 
Devi, the daughter-in-law; Bela Devi, the eldest daughter, 


Photo: U. Ray. 
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doxy eternally hampering human pro- 
gress, the play, when pubhshcd in the 
Prabast violent opposition 
from tradition iiists 


ifter the rams 


provokes 
returning to Cail 
cutti reads 
Dharines 
at thre 


in reply to the crityes cf tis 


i piper on 
titha (Meaning of Rehgion) 
Sumy Wall 


Ichalaya 


Sidharin Br aime 
fan retds mother piper warmly sup 
porting the preposcd Hindu T miversity 
Chutanss 
Librars at the Ripon College Wall wath 
Ashutesh Chiudhar: om the 
Anand Coom tr ise ins 
visit to Stntimketin and in collabora 
Ant Chikriverts 
into Yuplish some 


at oi meeting orginised by 


chur 
comes on 3 
trinshites 


tion with 


prems of ligore 


writes Dak Ghar (Fost Office ) "y 
threceact oplis ocf  porgnince ind 
pithos’ Vanious prose writings are 


published in fal abodiunt Patriba (of 
which he then Tditor), the 
Piabast and the Bhayalt in December 
at the of Asutosh 
for the twenty sixth ses 


wis 
Composes request 
Chaudhurt 
sion of the Indiim Nationa) Congress 
m Cilcattr 
Jana gana mana adhinayal a 


his fameus nitionu song 
liter sung 
at the annnil Maghotsa a festival at 
the Jorwinko house 


1912-1918 


AGE 51--57 


The Country’s Homage 
A! the Town Hall, in Coleutt: on 
Jinuary 28, 1912 a great pubhe 
mecting 3s held under the wwspices of 
the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad (Acidemys 
of Benvali Letters) at which the Poet 15 
presented, on his completing the fiftieth 
veir of his hfe, remark ible 


uddress written and reid by Rimendri 


with a 


Sunda Iriwedi acknowledging in glow- 
ing words jis great ind unique con- 
tribution to evers department of Ben- 
gilt literature ,* the Parishad also stirts 
vo special fund in Ins name for the 
promotion of original research work in 


*It was an unparalleled ovation,—the first 
time that such an honour has been done to 
a literary man in India The meeting at the 
lown Wall was the most representative 
crowded and enthusiast of gatherings that 
have cver filled that historic hall From 
ctuldhood to old age, all ages and both 
Sexes were represented there  Kepresenta 
tues of culture and high birth and wealth 
met there high spirituality was there 
sctence and industry were there philosophy 
and forensic ability poetry and the ancient 
learmng of the land were there  hterature 
had her many votames there the goddesses 
of music and painting had sent there some 
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—V hen 


Bengali reiuds it the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samijy Priver Hall a = paper on 
Atma pantchaya (Self-introduction) in 
which he mumntains that Brahmos are 
but Hindus and deprecates the separa- 
tist conceit which heeps the two com- 


munities apart 145 vigorously criticised 


bs the Jat.alaunud: (the organ of 
the Sadtiran Brihmo Simay), delivers 
a keeture at the Overtoun Hall 


on Bharatbarsher Itthaser Dhara (The 
Main Currents of Indian History) 
maintaining that the great mussion 
of Bhasatbarsha was to unite all 
the conflicting elements gathered in 
this ancient lana and create a rare 
syDthesis to her glory and the benefit 
of mankind the Government of East 
Bengal and Assam issues confidential 
aureulars that the institution of Santi- 
niketan was ‘ iltogether unsuitable for 


of her foremost worshippers ‘Nor was states 
manship left unrepresented and there 
mustered strong in their thousands, the 
vouth of Rengal her rising hope with 
enthusiasm writ large on their shining fore- 
heads” (The Modern Rettew March, 1912) 


Gilanjali (Song offerings) wa 


Saturday, Sept. 13, 1941 


published in England 


Courtesy DN Mattra 


the education of the sons of Govern- 
ment servants’’, is mortified at matty 
guardians and parents removing their 
wards from Santiniketan, where at 
that time arrives Myron H Phelps an 
American lawyer, who publishes a 
glowing account of the human ,alues 
of the teachmg afforded at this insti- 
tution, decides to go to Enrope to 
acquaint the world at large with his 
educational mstitution and also to studs 
the co-operative system in Denmark, 
receives at about the same time a re- 
quest from his friends, Bhai Promotto 
Loll Sen and Brajendra Nath Seal then 
in England to go there and meet some 
of the leadimg English intellectuals, 
suddenly falls 111 on the night before 
his departure (March, 1912) and has 
to postpone his visit, his luggage 
going as far as Madras, goes to 
Shehdah and convalesces there tran- 
slating into English some of his songs 
and poems 1s advised to undertake a 
journey to Europe to recoup his health, 
sails with his son, Rathindranath, and 
daughter-in-law, Pratima Devi, from 
Bombay on the 27th Mav, 1912, on his 
third visit to Furope translates more 


of his poems on board the boat 


Saturday, Sept. 13, 1941 


Europe and “Gitanjali” 


RRIVES in London on June 16, 
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Abanmindra Nath Jagore’s house on a 
visit to India some years ago, receives 
warm wellome from Rothenstein to 
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Brooke and Bradley, all of whom 
are enthusiastic in their praise of 
the poems, Rothenstem arranges a 


1912, puts up in a hotel from whom he shows the English tran- reading it Ins house, where before 
where he gets into touch with Wilham lations of hw poems, Rothcenstem, May Sinclur, Evelyn Underhill, Ernest 
Rothenstein, the celebrated Enghsh deeply mmpressed, has copies typed Rhys, EowStringwivs, Charles Treve- 


painter, who had met the Poet at 


and sends them to Yeuits, Stopford 


levan, Feri Pound, Aliee Mevnell, 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE IN LONDON IN 1912-13 


[From ‘MEN AND MEMORIFS 


happened, in ‘‘The Modern Review"’, upon a 

translation of a stor, signed Rabindranath Tagore, 
which charmed imc, I wrote to Jorasanko—were 
ther such stories to be had? Sometime afterwards 
came an exercise book containing translations of 
poems by Rabindranath, made by Ajit Chakravarty, 
a schoolmaster on the staff at Bolpur The poems, 
of a highly msstical character, struck me as being 
still more remarkable than the story, thouch but 
rough translations Meanwhile 1 met once of the 
Kooch Behar famlv, Piomotto Loll Scn, a samtly 
man, and a Brahmo of course He brought to our 
house Dr Brayjendranath Seal, then on a visit to 
London, a philosopher with a brillant mind and a 
child-like character They both wrote to ‘Tagorc, 
urging him to come to London, he would meet, 
they said, at our house and elsewhere, men afta 
his heart Then news caine that Rabimdianath was 
on his way I eagerly awaited his visit At last 
he arrived, accompanied bv two friends, and by his 
son As he entcred the room he handed mc a note- 
book in which, since I wished to know morc of 
his poetry, he had made some translations dung his 
passage from India He begged that I would 
accept them 

That evening I read the pocms 
poetry of a new order which seemed to me on 4 
level with that of the great mvstics Andrcw 
Bradley, to whom I showed them, agrecd ‘It looks 
as though we have at last a grcat poct amon, us 
again,’ he wrote 

I sent woids to Yeats, who failed to reply , but 
when I wrote again he asked me to scnd him the 
poems, and when he had read them his enthusiasm 
equalled mine He came to London and went care 
fully through the poems, making hcre and thee a 
suggestion, but leaving thc original little changed 


Here was 


For a long time Yeats was occupicd with 
Tagore ‘I have been writing lyric poetry in 
Normandy. I wish I could have got down to vou 
for I find Tagore and vou are a great inspiration 
im my own art Thank you for asking mc,’ hic said 
in a letter 

Tagore’s dignity and handsome prcsencc, the 
ease of his manners and his quiet wisdom made a 
‘marked impression on all who met him One of 
the first persons whom Tagore wanted to know was 
Stopford Brooke , for Tagore, beimg a prominent 
member of the Brahmo Somaj, which was closely 
allied to Unitarianism, had heard much of him and 
of Estlin Carpenter Stopford Brooke asked me to 
bring Tagore to Manchester Square , ‘but tell him’, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF WILLIAM ROTHENSTFIN’’, 1900—1922] 


he said, ‘that I am not a spiitual man’ I think 
the dear old man, with love of beautiful 
surroundings and of the good things of hfe, was a 
little nervous of Tagore’s purity and asceticism, as 
11 appeared to him , and when we sat down at the 
Brookes’ generous table, though the talk might be 
of angels, Stopford must be true to himsclt ‘You 
and I’, he said to my wifc, ‘are omg to dink 
champagne’ But how could any one not love Stop- 
ford Brooke, with lis dcheht m nature’s sumptuous- 


his 


ness ” 

Of course, the two men became picat 
Now Tagore wanted to mect Hudson, for 
cad Gaacen Mansions, it was his favoutnte modern 
hook, he said , and then to the Tcmplc, to a party 
at the Woods’s+-for Woods was now Master of the 
Temple, wheic Margaret Woods, with her gracious 
presence and lovcly mind, was a centie of attraction 

The young pocts came to sit at Tugore’s fect, 
I'vra Pound the most assiduously Among others 
whom Tagore mct were Shaw, Wells, Galsworthy, 
Andicw Biadlcv, Mascficld, J 1 Hammond, 
Trnest Rhvs, Fox-Strangways, Sturge Mooie, and 
Robert Bridges Tagore, for his part, was struck 
by the brcadth of view and the rapidity of thought 
that he found among his new friends ‘Those who 
Inow the English only in India, do not know 
Englishmen,’ he said 

George Calderon dramatised onc of his stories, 
Ihe Maharani: of Arakan , the play was actcd at the 
Albcrt Hall Theatre when 1t fell to me to mtroduce 
Tagore to his first Enghsh audience Mcanwhile 
‘Tacore was translating some of his own plavs, onc 
of which, The Post Office, was acted later in Dublin , 

beautiful cdition of this play was printcd by Miss 
Yeats at the Cuala Press I most admired Chitra, 
and next to this The King of the Dark Chamber, 
which he rcad onc evening to a number of frends 
at our Hampstcad house We askcd Grorge Moore, 
among others, to hear Tagore Moore was curious, 
but, caccpt for Al, , suspicious of idealists 

I don’t think Moore and Tagore ever met yak 
could not rcadily imagine them togcthur , nor could 
Shaw come to hear the play read But they did mect, 
though I was away when the Shaws camc to dinner 
My wife told me that Shaw was rather outrageous, 
while his wife was all admiration—‘Old bluebeard’, 
said Shaw to mine while he was leaving, ‘how many 
wives has he got, I wonder!’ Nearly 20 ycars later, 
at a reception given to Tagore by Evelyn Wrench 
and Yeats-Brown, the two met again, now white 
headed and white bearded, and sat and talked 
together, two noble-looking elders 


fricnds 
he had 
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—At the house of 


Walhai Rothenstemn mm London wm 1912 


Scated (from left to right) — Ihe lite Somendri Dexs-Varma of Tipperah, 
{ar Port, his son Rathmdr math 


Standing (from left to mght) —Dr 
with his son 


Courtesy D N Matra 


Wilhiatm 


which 


Henry Nevinson and otlicr 
Butler Ycats reads the pocms 
create a profound iunpression 
the first time, the Poct mects Charles 
Andrews, then a missieniry attached 
to Cambndge Brotherhood and work- 
ing as a Professor at St Stephens Col- 
lege, Delhi 

Attends an “At 
ed m hs honour by 
of Kast & West Club” on July 19, at 
the Trocadero Hotel, the authorities 
of the celebrated Enghsh weekly Ihe 
Nation, give a big partv with a view 
to mtroducing the Poet to the leading 
Enghsh intellectuals of the dav, leaves 
London to stay amidst pure English 
rural surroundings and goes to Butter 
ton in Stroffordshire as the guest of 2 
son of General Outram of the Sepov 
Mutiny fame, returning from Strafford 
shire goes to another English village, 
Chalford in Gloucestershire, returning 
to London, meets Bernard Shaw, H G 
Wulls, Stopford Brooke, John Masefield, 
Lowes Dickson Bertrand Russell, 
John Galswotthy, Robert Bridges, 
Sturge Moore and others K C Sen 
trinslates imto Englsh the drama 
Raja (‘The King of the Dark Cham- 
ber’) while Debabrata Mukherji tran- 
slites his Dakehar (‘Post-Office’)—both 
revised by the Poet im September 
purchases from Col N P Sinha (Lord 
Sinha’s brother) an old = mlkuth: 
Qndigo-planter’s bungalow) with exten- 
sivc grounds at Surul, a village lying 
three mules from Santiniketan (the 
present seat of the Rural Reconstruc- 
tion Centre of Visva-Bharat1) 


here for 


Tlome” artang 
the “Union 


First Visit to America 


AILS for America (accompanied 
by Dr. D N. Maitra) and reaches 
New York on October 27, 1912, pro- 


TD oN. “Mutri Witham Rothensteimn 





NB Yeats 
duction to “Grtanjalt”’ 


DN Mattia 


who wiole the Intro- 


Courtesy 


Writes Walham Rothenstain in his Recol 
lection 


Yeats gencrousl; offered to write an 
introduction he had previously gone 
carefully through the translations, res 
pecting lagore’s expressive English too 
muh to do more than make slight 
changes here and there Indeed, Yeats 
was as keen over the issue of the book 
of poems as he would have been over 
a selection of his own lovely verses He 
wrote to me 


September 7, 1912 


My dear Rothenstetn 


I sent the teat and book te 
Tagore yesterday, and I expect my 
essay (Introduction to Gitanjali] back 
from my typdtst on Monday I thint 

had beticr send tt to you You 
wil, I think, find tt emphatic enough 
If you like st you can say so when 
you send tt on to Tagore In the 
first Inttle chapter I have gtven what 
Indians have said to me about Tagori 
thew praise of him and their des 
ertption of his Hie What I am 
anzious about—some 
given wrongly, and j;et, I 
anything crossed out by Tagore’s 
modesty 


I think ft might be well if some 
body compiled a sort of “Who's Who” 
paragraph on Tagore, and put after 
the Introduction a string of dates, 
saying when he was born, when hrs 
chief works were published My essay 
ts an tmpression I geve no facis 
roel those in the quoted conversa- 

jon. 


Yours, 
W B Yeats 


Saturday, Sept..13, 1941 


ceeds to Urbana (Illinois), speaks from 
Unitarian chapels at several places on 
metaphysical topics, on November 1, 
1912, the India Society of London pub- 
lishes a limited edition (750 copies only) 
of Gitanjali (Song-Offerings) contam- 
mg English translations of 103 
poems principally from tis’ three 
Bengali works—Naivedya, Kheya and 
Gitanjali—with an introduction bv 
Yeats and a pencil-sketch by Rothen- 
stem as frontispiece*, the book 1m- 
mediately takes the English literary 
public by storm and 1s acknowledged 
as the greatest literary event of the day, 
leaves Urbana in January 1913 for 
Chicago where he stays as the guest 
of Mrs Vaugn Mody and iectures off 
‘Ideals of Ancient Civilisation of India’”’ 
at the University, speaks also on 
“The Problem of Fvil” at the Unita- 
rian Hall, Chicago,, goes to Rochester 
to attend the Congress of Races and 
meets there the great German philo- 
sopher Rudolph Eucken, who warmly 
greets him, having an 
ardent admircr on reading ‘‘Song- 
Offerings’, reads his famous address 
on ‘Race Conflict” at the Congress of 
Races on January 30, goes to Boston 
ind addresses a distinguished meeting 
of intellectuals there, returns to Urbana 
on March 10, via New York and 
Chicago, delivers a course of lectures 
at Harvard University, which are later 
published as Sadhana MacMillan 
publishes a popular edition of Gitan- 
jalt followed bv Gardener and 
Crescent Moon the India Society brings 
out his translation of Chitrangada in 
Fnghsh as ‘Chitra’ + 


become 


ia INDIA, on May 26, at Viceregal 

Lodge, Simla, Rev C F Andrews 
reads at a meeting presided over by 
the Viceroy. Lord Hardinge, a paper 
on the life and poetrv of Tagore,— 


*zra Pound’s “Poetry A Magazine of 
Nerse” published from Chicago had the 
honour of being the first occidental publica- 
tron to print Tagore’s poems in English 
His six Gitanjalt poems appeared in Poetry 
tor December, 1912 

+ “On one occasion in London, after the 
reading of the Poet’s play Chttra, Mr 
Montagu, the under Secretary of State for 
India, described how, when miding through 
an Indian forest at night, he came upon a 
clearing where two or three men sat round 
a fire Not bemmg certain of his road, he 
was glad to dismount and rest his tired 
horse Shortly after he had yjomed the 
group, a poor looking ill clothed lad came 
out of the forest and sat down also at the 
fire Furst one of the men sang a song 
and then another The boy’s turn came, 
and he sang a song more beautiful in words 
and music than the rest When asked who 
had made the song he said that he did 
not know, “they were singing these songs 
everywhere” A while after, Mr Montagu 
heard the words and music again, this tame 
in a vers different place, and when he 
asked for the name of the maker of the 
song, he heard for the first time the 
name of Rabindranath Tagore "—Ernest Rhys 
mm his biography of Rabindsanath Tagore 
(London 1916), p 4 


Saturday, Sept. 13, 1941 


His Excellency im his presidential re- 
marks descnbing Rabindranath as 
‘The Poet Laureate of Asia, re- 
turns from America to England in 
June, 1913, repeat. hin American lec- 
tures at the Caxton Hall, London, on 
Indian religion and plulosophy, deplor- 
ing, wnter aha the ‘ retrospective and 
archaeological intcrest” tiken by West- 
ern scholars in the great religious 
scriptures of Indin* to the 
Duchess Nursing Home for a surgi- 
cil operation for a malady which 
Homeopathy had failed to cure, boards 
the “City of Lahore’’ on September 4, 
to return home shortly before depar- 
ture learns for the first time about 


goes 


the devastating floods im Bengal 
(Burdwan) and speaks strongly in 
protest agamst the English news 


agencies failing to send out or Engilsh 
newspapers to record such news of 
vital importance to India arrives in 
Bombay on October 4, 1913 and 
reaches Calcutta on October 6 


Nobel Prize and World Fame 


“N NOVEVBIR 13, 1913 comes 

to Indin the news that the 
Nobel Prize for Literature has been 
iwarded to the Poet for his Gitanjal: 
winch was acclumed by the Swedish 
\cademy + as the greatest piece of ideal 
istic work in Literature for the vear, 
great reyoicings take place all over the 
countrv, a large number of people of 
all classes go from Calcutta to Santi 
miketan m a speciil train, on Novem- 
ber 23, to congratulate the Poet, who, 
however, replies with some asperity 
accusing most of them who had come 
having waited to recognise him till the 
West had acknowledged his poetry in 
this striking minner, 1s severely cri- 
ticised for this “inhospitable reply” 
but 1s supported by Bipin Chandra Pal, 
who, 1n an article in his Hindu Review, 
said ‘‘No man of Rabindranath’s posi- 
tion and sensibilities could have been 





* About these lectures in London, Ernest 
Rhys writes in his biography of the Poet — 

“They had a profound effect on their 
hearers Kabindranath Tagore has that un 
explainable grace as a speaker which holds 
an audience without effort, and his voice has 
curiously impressive, penetrative tomes in it 
when he exerts 1t at moments of eloquence 
Something foreign and precise in the turn 
of an occasional word there may be, and 
there are certaimm high vibrant notes which 
you never hear from an English speaker 
But differences, when, for mstance, he spoke 
of ‘Rasana’s cit} where we hve in exile’ 
or of Brahma, or when he paraphrased a 
text of the Upanishads only helped to 
remind us in the Westminster Lectures that 
he was a speaker who was a new conductor 
of the old wisdom of the East, and who, 
by some art of his own, had turned a 
London hall into a place where the sensa 
tion, the hubbub and actuahty of the 


Western world were put under a spell ” 
* * * » 


t+ Ernest Rhys am bis Btography of 
Rabindranath Tagore says that “a distin- 
guished Swedish Onentalist had read the 
poems in Bengal: before they appeared in 
Enghsh” 


F 
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less bitter under similar circumstances” 
and “the rebuke of his reply was 
neither undeserved nor undignified '* 
R mst\ Maedonald—then in India as 
a member of the Pubhc Services Com- 
mussion—y sits Santimiketan and after 
wards writes an article on it (lhe 
Dany Chronicle, Jomuars 14, 1914), the 
degrce of ‘D Litt 15° con- 
ferred on him by the Umyersits of 
Cileutta on December 26, 1913, at a 
specail convocition held at Govern- 
ment House, Crlcutta, in which similar 

were also conferred upon 
Paul \Vinogradoff, Hermann 
Sylvain Levi and other sayants 
of Furope who hid come to India at 
the invitation of the Uuiversits ,f at a 


honor irs 


honc urs 
Prof 
Jacobi 


*Mr Tal further wrote 


‘He plainly told the deputation of the 
evident unreality of the demonstration 
thes had got up in ins honour He 
knew thit only a small percentage of 
those who formed that motley assembly 
cared to read his works or had 
understand fns message He 
scon before him others who 

him their 
asked them 


sonthe men 


hid 
studied to 
must have 
had hutherto refuse 1 to give 
Htavirs allegrance And he 

Dhunth What) brings vou 
here todiy? You whom J had fuled to 
please so Jony what have I done prav, 
now to please yo eo mightily? It as 
net my worth but the recognition of the 
forcaayner that has evidently worked up 
this sudden outburst of appreciation T 
think vou for vour gencrosity but cexeuse 
me plewse af I refuse to get drunk with 
over this gilded cup of foreign 
wine And Rabindranath world not 
have been what he 14 if he had failed to 
1dmiuister this salutiry rebuke to those 
who evidently looked up still to Furopean 
appraisers for the determmation of the 
intellectual or moril values of their 
national efforts and achievements * 


vont 


In ths connection the Poct wrote from 
Santiniketan to Wilhaim Rothenstein undcr 
dite November 18 1913 


he very first moment I received the 
message of the great honour conferred 
on me bv the awird of the Nobcl prize 
mv heart turned towards you with love 
I felt certain that of all 
my fmends none would be more glad at 
this news than Honours crown 
of honour 3s to know that it will rejoice 
the hearts of those whom we hold the 


ind gratitude 


you 


most dear But, all the samc, it 1s a 
very great trial for me The _ perfect 
whirlwind of public excitement it has 


given mse to 1s frightful It 1s almost 
as bad as tying a tin can at a dog's tail 
making it impossible for him to move 
without creating nowe and collecting 
crowds all along I am being smothered 
with telegrams and letters for the last few 
days and the people who never had any 
fmendly feelings towards me nor ever 
read a hne of mv works are loudest in 
their protestations of joy I cannot tell 
you how tired I am of all this shouting, 
the stupendous amount of its unreality 
being something appalling Really these 
people honour the honour in me and not 
myself *” 


+ Though the honorary degree was confer 
red upon the Poet after the award of the 
Nobel Prze, the proposal had actually been 
made and accepted by the Senate sometime 
before the announcement of the Prize 


sptciil reception it Government House 


His EwceWenes Lord Carmichael 
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—Facsimile of the announcement in 

a Calcutta niwspaper of the award 

of the Nobel Prize to Rabindranath 

(From ‘Ihe Statesman’ Nov 15, 
1913) 


In presenting the loet to the Chancellor, 


Tord Hardingt, the Viccroy the Vice- 
Chancellor Sir Asutosh Mookersce said — 
“In Kabindrinath Jagore, we have 


our national poct, who, to our pride and 
satisfaction, 15 at the present moment 
not only the most prominent figure m 
the field of Bengal: \iterature, but also 
acupies a place in the foremost rank 
amongst the living poets of the world 
This 1 not an occasion on which 
I could undertake a critical estimate of 
his voluminous work as a lyrical poet, 
dramatist and a prose writer, but one 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


formally hands over the Nobel Prize 
Diploma and Medal to the Poet. 


HE house at Surul having now been 

fitted up with laboratory equipment 
for scientific research, a formal ‘‘house- 
warming” takes place on the first day 
of the Bengali Era 132! (April, 1914); 
Charles Andrews and William Pearson 
return from South Africa to Santinike- 
tan where they had gone together ‘‘to 
fight’, in the words of the Poet, ‘‘our 
cause with Mr. Gandhi and others”; 
Nandalal Bose, the famous artist, pays 
a visit to Santiniketan and is accorded 
a reception by the Poet; the drama, 
Achalayaian, is staged at Santiniketan, 
the Poet himself appearing in the 
leading role with Pearson, who spoke 
Bengali beautifully; writes a foreword 
to a Bengali book, Basantaprayan, 
written by Mrs. Sarajubala Das Gupta 
(daughter of Dr. Brajendranath Seal) 
aa memory of her husband, Basanta Das 
(a brother of C. R. Das). 


pepeponverren rer) 


RAMATHA CHAUDHURI 
(‘Birbal”’), lawyer and man of 
letters, starts (May 8, 1914) the 
Sabuj-patra (Green leaves) a Bengali 
Poet | contributes 


periodical; — the 
essays, stories 


every month poems, 
to thie new journal, which em- 
phasises the characteristic Indian 
values, satirizes conventionality, hollow 
snobbery and hazy romanticism; goes 
to spend the summer at Ramgarh Hills 
in the district of Almorah; composes 
poems in obvious distress of mind filled 
with dark forebodings of an uncertain 
approach of pillage and destruction ; on 
return tn Santiniketan, receives a 
forcign visitor, an Arab poet," named 
Bustanee, who had translated Tagore’s 


may, without fear of contradiction, ven- 
ture upon the statement that the finest 
products of lis imagination are charac- 
terised by an element of beauty, patriot. 
wm and spirituality, which iw of the 
perennial value and independent of focal 
and racial accidents and which will 
appeal cultured minds qualified to appre- 
ecinte the highest fluzhts of poetic thought 
and manifestations of spiritual beauty 
Apart, however, from the pre-cminence of 
Mr. Rabindranath Tagore as a poct, we 
must not overlook the true significance 
of the world wide recognition now accord. 
ed for the fitst tume to the writings of 
an author who has embodied the best 
products of lis genius in an Indian verna- 
cular, this recognition, ndeed, has been 
preceded bs) a rematkable revolution in 
what used to be not long ago the cur- 
rent estimate, in academic circles, of the 
true position of the vernaculars as a 
subject of study by the students of our 
University ” 
in conferring the degree, the Chancellor, 
Tord Hardinge said '— 

“Upon the modest brow of the last of 
these the Nobel Prize has but lately set 
the laurels of a world-wide recognition, 
and I can only hope that the retimng 
disposition of our Bengali Poet will for- 
give ws for thus dragging him ito pub- 
licity once more and recognise with due 
recognition that he must endure the 
Penalties of greatness.” 


Saturday, Sept. 13, 194% 





—The Nobel Prize Deputation to Santiniketan on November 23, 1913 


Left to right: Rev, 
Chaudhuri. 


Gordon Milburn, 


THR Pour, the late Sir Asutosh 


THE POET’S REPLY TO THE NOBEL PRIZE DEPUTATION 


The text of the speech is given below :-— 


Sle Sata ary carte aA Brtatz 
a mre frre cera En Ge ereren oF 
SHE AMA wler set Six aza AY 
MNT AB powers 


iw wantatacay cry, fa aida 
weaterarta watt Stewad arert oq wa- 
Hepaaty ste cre eyra Howe aczi- 
was ae | ate aia Caty weaty 
ary f 4 Btls TEA META Be wate HTT 
TE SIATT WA srw, SIT vay Poy HS 
ee ta etwas antes ote ate wfefre 
SHA, GEE ABT, GFE aetfrs | 


fog far etin ant | owaras aa 
cara? S32 ate cae Ce area Aferss 
Es sfareq ayfatiy fag «8 gaa 
fron fatoa—cretcr caine cm, cating 
Gilat ween fsx wared wa why 
WN Fa sans a set pers al ce fake 
cre He tetrad Afs fefa ere eacez | 
aa ower csp stars Sa aay 
Meters Bearary ses Tacs ot eT. aly 
Rel Tt ey hte hors Bera, Seas away 
CAIAMT MMA or Ce HTT Beate cvs 
Bs stalk ara wa pea a3 | 

afe frecen siren cet zi ate o's, 
cSt ay twa oaa, Vteal a Bie atts 
ary 978 Sia BINS CHA | SNE ety 
meree <8 seta fascsacaae afar 
eafy eS Stra ark StaCE @ at 
Bret ceed cata ts Orve cy anag 
© BNA Stara Siem cottcens Uta nfaarg 
fasrg am aft cq apen afe 3 
favre aa eer cunfe | aaa awe fe ay 
@ fers sce wife watt me saya sy 
aural 7 ate fared eta wa Beals 
wares nfsf | oarfa ayes yetiea ay 
acs ate wofa facefe-na fefas ayes 
afega wher ca? wh 284 eaata oy oa 
wre 83 tas ecafeaad aes atfx 
wrgy st) Sra cB omnia wife are 
weafe 98 gra a ast ast 


ae cate. sae ots, Ste Tate 
SMCs walcry qaatat eta scarea | wry 
Ufo CBA TH NS UA CH CHAR CHM ATTA 
where TCI aM GS Starews 
CONS A StH cota SrBhae TG CAE 
carcay S1ScHs WA Coal apata wt zy 
aa Bq SACs Nica At | 


WHAT BS Wea HIE caetg SaAtyracta 
asta aiara erates wata-Bop sty 
fers ys ET Ua HUI CHT BTA 
alfa faqs a tet azq7 0 mate UifH 
Sefras BW oH saa alata BrEcey 
éfor © fava wert a oatera Site 
CUM MPLA BAT He aces aE Cee Tate 
SB Met et eer AG apse | 


Se SA BinatHR See waSteG 
arate, - a ast a fia sae etfs atte 
sce cae, fee 1 arafes treats arm, oY 
@ fa Data ea face wwe Cora cattay 
Crest BRS AfEtorms yal fers wereay say 
BV SH Aiwa WHa sa aamcqa cq 
RAH Bata Agee ecacea oO wife ecdy 
Sve wHG cosa, fag og aia atfs wary 
ME SMS ARI M1 Ga TET ce 
saints foes aifs a eters OS) Bast 
Bots WT) Biiaces Foy srs cum 
afa Sfeere srafe 6 21 apes quae 
fra eRe oes ee ways ara ga, faz 
ATMIACTH PIE CCH PST wuaaeW cary 
CHE AT BVA et 1st scale ose 
Re BAKE 23 | 


fay sng ye array ecsis Br 
FT RI CBC, Ts HEACAT ERAMICT 
*fTS Ba ae ary arfam conteuta ec 
es. tf sre are wih «8 tea 
wratie,— fof a? arsfas mwaraq aaa 
wens cice Sta quem ztecakcra Uta 
BACs MScy ay] THF | 


—Sanjivani (Calcutta) : Nov. 28, 1913 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


poems imto Arabic from the English 
texts of “Song-Offerings”, “‘Crescent 
Moon’’, etc , ns poems are now being 
translated into all the principal Euro- 
pean languages—his fame spreading all 
over the world, contributes to Sabuj- 
patra, Strir patra (Letter from a 
Wife), a short story in which rings the 
conflict then gradually awakening 
Indian womanhood to the tragedy of 
their position, it creates a furore and 
Bipin Chandra Pal caricatures the story 
by writing in the Narayan (a paper 
started by C R Das) Mrinaler patra 
(Letter from Mrinal), the ‘Narayan 
criticises Tagore for laching 1 realism 
and indulging in exotic writings which 
had no root in the soil, the Poet 
rephes im the Sabuj-patia with two 
essays, Bastab and Lohkahita dcplor- 
ing, in the latter essay, the tendency 
on the part of those engiged 10 social 
service to patromise the common 
people while dealing with the problem 
of poverty and social uphft 


The War Begins 


Or the declaration of the War in 
Furope, the Poet dehvers a rTe- 
qnarhable sermon at Santiniketan 
(August 5, 1914) following it up with 
an essay, Ma ma himst (Thou Shalt not 
Hate) , comes to Calcutta and reads an 
address of felicitations on the occa- 
sion of Ramendra Sundar ‘Invedi’s 
fiftieth birthday celebration, returning 
to Santimiketan, goes to stay 1m Surul 
where he composes, mm 46 days, 108 
songs (Gt£alt) and teaches them all 
to his grand-nephew, Dinendranath 
‘lagore, who was the “custodian and 
storehouse’ of lis musical composi- 
also writes some of the poems 
published =m the Sabuj-patia and 
Jater collected in Balaka and two 
short stories, Bhat Phonta and Shesher 
Ratn, the last being later translated 
by himself and published in English 
as ‘“Mashi”, goes on @ visit, during 
the Puja holidays, to Bodh Gava and 
Allahabad, goes up for a few davs 
to Darjeeling, returns to Santimketan 
but Jeaves agai for Agra and goes to 
Allahabad, composes at Allahabad his 
famous poem “Shah Jahan” (Balaka) 


tions 


First Meeting with Gandhiji 
HE students and staff of the 
Phoemx School (started by 
Gandhi: 19 the Transvaal) come to 
Santiniketan (an response to the Poet’s 
invitation, previously sent, at the 1ns- 
tance of Andrews), influenced bv 
these new arrivals, the students of 
Santiniketan resolve to help the suffer- 
ing jute cultivators in East Bengal by 
giving up using sugar and flour with 
meals and thus saving money for the 
purpose, the Poet, however, disap- 
proves of this and writes: “the best 
form of self-sacrifice which they could 
undertake was domg some hard work to 
eatn money”, delivers 10 Calcutta Feb- 
rary 13, 1915) a remarkable address at 
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the inauguration of Bangiya Hitasadhan 
Mandali (Bengal Social Service League 
founded by ‘ D. N. Maitra), returns 
to Santimk on the 22nd February, 
narrowly missing Gandhij: and Mrs. 
Gandhi, who had come,~early in Feb- 
rary, straight from Bombay after his 
visit to England, to see the Phoenix 
School lads but was hastily called 
awa, to Poona on Gopal Knshna 
Gokhale’s death, staying at Surul, 
writes Phalguni and reada the play at 
Santimketan on March 4, 1915, (later 
it is published in the Sabuj-patra) ; 
welcomes Gandhi: to Santimketan on 
March 6, on the 10th March, at 
Gandhij1’s suggestion, an “experiment” 
1s started in training the hovs to be self- 
supporting without the help of cooks, 
servints md the play 
Phalgunt 4s staecd it Sintimbketan 
with the Poet im the role of the blind 
‘Baul 


sweepers * 


“Phalguni” 


FCITIVFS Lord Cirmicinel (Gov- 

ernor of Benegal) at Sintimketan 
on Mirch 20 1915 the Phoenrx 
School students and staff leave for 
Hardwar with Gandingi, who comes to 
tike them wy on March 31, staying 
again at Surul composes mainv new 
songs and poems a cycle of four 
stories published in the Sabsuj-patra 
appetrs in book form undcr the title 
of Chatwanca new commences writ- 
ine 2% novel—Ghare-baire —which 15 
sermlly published in the Sabuj-patra 
1s the recipint of a Knighthood on 
the hing 'mperor’s Birthday (31d June, 
1915) Andrews and Peirson go to 
Tigi Islands to enguire into the griev- 
ances of Indian indentured labour, 
the Poet proceeds to Kashmir with 


Rathindraniath Pratiuma Dev: and 
the poet Satsendrinath Dutt, com- 
poses several of hus = most well- 
known poems while at Srinagar, 


contributes to the Shakespeare Tercen- 
tenary Commemoration Volume a re- 
marhible Rengili sonnet at the request 
of Shakespeire Soctty, returning to 
Calcutta, reads a paper at a public 
meeting at the Rammohun Jabrary on 
Stkshar bahan (‘Vehicle of Instruction’), 
urgmg the adoption of the Pengilt 
as the medium of instruction at the 
local university , the Phalguni 1s pro- 
duced at the Jorasanko house in aid 
of the famime-strichen pcople at Ran- 
khura, the Poet appearing in the dual 
roles of voung ‘Kabisekhar” and the 
blind, old ‘ban!’ (Jan , 1916), returns to 
Santiniketan and finishes Ghare-baire, 
Balaka published, writes in the Sabuj- 
patra an article entitled Chhatra-sasan 
rotesting vehemently against the re- 
ression of students after the Oaten 
pisode at the Presidency College, 








®The practice was abandoned owing to 
ractical difficulties The 10th day of March 
; atnually observed, however, at Santi- 
iketan as the ‘Gandhi Day’, when the staff 
nd students do all the work and the entire 
renial staff enyoy the day “off” —Ep 


drawing pointed attention to the grow- 
ing estrangement between Englishmen 
and Bengalees, his collected poetical 
works in Bengali are published in ten 
volumes, by the Indian Press, Allaha- 
bad, MacMillan & Co publish ‘“Frait 
Gathering” and “Hungry Stones & 
Other Stories.” 


OCEEDS to Japan, on May 3, 

1916 with Andrews, Pearson and 
Mukul Dey, reaches Rangoon on the 6th 
and 18 given a rousing reception; leav- 
ing on the 10th, armves at Singapore 
on the 15th, resching Hongkong on 
the 22nd May is informed by the 
Captam that under orders from autho- 
rities the ship has to cut out Shanghai: 
and proceed straight to Japan as the 
pubhe had grown impatient at the 
prospect of secing hum, arrives at 
Kobe on May 29, 15 entertained first 
by the Japinese Press Association and 
then at a great gathering of Japanese 
intellectuals, when Count Okuma wel- 
comes him with a speech in Japanese 
and the Poet replies in Bengali, stays 
for some time at Hakone as the guest 
of Hara, the celebrated pamter, to 
whom he dedicates ‘‘Stray Birds’’, later 
published by Macmillan, criticises the 
Japancse Impenalist policy against 
the young Republic of China and 
speaks, on June 17, at the Tokyo 
University on “The Message of India 
to Japan”, and on “Ihe Spirit of 
Japan” m July at the Keie Giyjku 
University, falls immediately into offi- 
cial distavour, receives and rejects an 
imvitation from Vancouver (Catuda) as 
a gesture against that British Dom- 
mon’s discriminating treatment of 
Indians 


Indictment of Nationalism 


FAVES for America and reiches 

Seattle (Washington) on Septem- 
ber 18, 1916, 15 met by J B Pond 
of Pond Lyceum a well known Ameri- 
can lecture burciu, and cnters into a 
contract with lum for a Iecture tour in 
the U nited States, the first public recep- 
tion in America 13 given by the ladies 
of the Seattle Sunset Club, at the hall 
of this Club the Poet also delivers his 
first public address (arranged by Pond) 
on September 25, speaking on “The 
Cult of Nationalism’’, condemning the 
greedy Imperialism of Western nations 
and also vigorously denouncing British 
rule m India ,* lectures next at Port- 


* She Poet sud inter alia 

“This Furopein wir of Nations 1» the war 
f retribution “Man, the person, must pro- 
sst for his very I:ife against the heaping 
p of things where thcre should be the 
eart, and systems and policies where there 
hould glow lving human relationship 
‘he time has come when, for the sake of 
he whole outraged world, Europe should 
ully know in her own person the terrible 
bsurdsity of the thing called the Nation 

“The Nation has thriven long upon muti- 
ated humanity Men, the fairest creation 
ff God, came out of the National manufac- 
ory um huge numbers as war making and 
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—At Hakone as the guest of the famous Japanese artist Hara 


lind (Oregon) on the 27th, at San 
Francisco (California) on the 30th, 
where he pleads for “more of the 


fundamental idea of brotherhood and 
less of organisation’, a section of the 
American Press 


his speech on Nationalism, 15 feted 


strongly criticises 
by the Japanese of Irrisco on October 
3, and by the Los public 
on October 4, attends a concert by 


Angeles 


moncy making puppets ludicrously vain of 
their pitiful perfection of  mechamsin 
Human socucty grew more and more into a 
marionctte show of — politiqiins, soldiers 
manufacturers and bureaucrats, pulled by 
wire arrangaments of wonderful cfficiency 
“Rat the apotheosis of selftishness can 
never make ats interminable breed of hatred 
and greed four and hypucmsy suspicion and 
tvranny, an end ain themactves Lhese 
monsters grow into huge shapes but never 
into) harmony And this Nation mas grow 
on to an unimaginable corpulence, not of 
a hyang body, but of steel and steam and 
office binldings, till its deformity can con 
tain no longer its ugly voluminousness,—till 
it begins to crack and gapc, breathe gas and 
fire in gasps, and its death rattles sound m 
cannon roars In this war the death throcs 
of the Nation have commenced Suddenly, 
all its mechanism going mad, it has begun 
the dance of the Lures, shattering its own 
lambs, scattering them ito the dust It 
is the fifth act of the tragedy of the unreal 
“And we of no nations of the world, 
whose heads have been bowed to the dust, 
will know that this dust 15 more sacred 
than the bricks which build the pride of 
power Tor this dust 1 fertile of life, and 
of beauty and worship We shall thank God 
that we were made to wart in stlence through 
the night of despair, had to bear the insult 
of the proud and the strong man’s burden, 
yet all through it, though our hearts quaked 
with doubts and fear, never could we blind 
ly believe in the salvation which machinery 
offered to man, but we held fast to our 
trust in God and the truth of the human 
soul And we can still cherish the hope 
that, when powcr becomes ashamed to 
occupy its throne and 14 read, to make way 
for love, when the morning comes for 
cleansing the bloodstained steps of the 
Nation along the high road of humanity, 
we shall be called upon to bring our own 
vessel of sacred water—the water of wor 
ship—to sweeten the history of man into 
purity, and with sprinkling make the tram 
pled dust of the centuries blessed with 
frutfulness ” 


—Nationaism, pp 4346 (1917) 


June 1916 


Paderewhs: and has a long talk with 
reads at the Columbia Theatre, 
York, 
and gives readings from the Enghsh 
translation of Raja, Ramchandra, 
the Sikh leader of the Indian revolu- 
tionaries banded under the ‘‘Hindusthan 
Gadr” party, attachs the Poet 
newspaper article on the alleged ground 
of ‘sailing under false colours by re- 
taming the privilege of a British 
Amghthood and = airing = anti-British 
views’, a rumour spreads of a plot 
against Ins life bs the Hindusthan 
Gadr Parts, but the Poet refuses to 
place himself under police protection as 
he does not beheve im the rumour, 
Ramchandra later demes, in the Port- 
land Iclegrant any hall 
him, though advised by some fmends 
to cnt short his lecture tour, the Poet 
refuscs to change his plans and goes 
to Sinta Barbara where he repeats his 


him 


New one of lus short stores 


in a 


intention to 


lecture on Nationahsm, then tours 
lecturing through Pasadena, Salt Lake 
Cits, Chicago, Iowa, Milwaukee, Louts- 
ville and Detroit where his lecture on 
was characterised in 
the Press as “‘sickly saccharine mental 
poison”? (Detroit Journal, Nov 14), at 
the very exclusive Twentieth Century 
Club at Cleveland he speaks against 


“Nationalism? 


America’s lust for gold, comes to New 
York where im an interview with the 
Press (Nov 18) he denounces Western 
Nationalism and = speaks strongly 
against America’s anti-Asiatic pohcy, 
lectures at the Carnegie Hall in New 
York (Nov 21), m Philadelphia, and 
again in New York at the School of 
Political Education on ‘The World of 
Personaltt,’’, speaks next at Boston 
at Mount Holvoak College on ‘‘Art’’, 
at YTaramount Temple, on ‘National- 
ism’? where he receives “one of the 
warmest welcomes ever accorded to a 
lecturer nm Boston’ (Boston Herald, 
Dec 6, 1916); 15 welcomed by Presi- 
dent Hadley at Yale University as a 
“seeker after hght and truth’, returns 
to New York for a farewell speech, 
on December 12, at the Amsterdam 
Theatre, which 15 packed to capacity ; 
goes to Cleveland again to plant a tree 
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in. Shakespeare Garden, then to Colo- 
rado to see the famous springs and re- 
turns again to San I rancisco where he 
writes the foreword to Pan] Richard’s 
bouk, ‘‘To The Nations” (published by 
J B_ Pond), leaves for Japan, on 
January 21, 1917 and halts en route at 
Honolulu for a dav, Pearson stavs in 
Japan and the Poet returns to Calcutta, 
with Mukul Dey, on March 17, 1917. 


The “Vichitra’’ Club 


ETURNING to Calcutta, the Poet 
has a pleasant surprise in the 
shape of the Vichitra School of Arts 
and Crafts sponsored and organized 1n 
his absence by Gaganendranath \banin- 


dranath and Rathmdranath at his 
Jorasanko-house, finds also another 
institution, the ‘Nichitra Club’, 
which soon becomes the meeting 


place for Bengal’s intellectuals and 


literars people, in the Sabuj-patra 
writes Bhasa> Katha strongly sup- 
porting Pramatha Chaudhuri in his 


attempt to popularize the hterary ton- 
gue and to write the Bengah language 
in the same way as it 15 spoken, comes 
to Calcutta for a gala celebration of 
lus birthday by the Vichitra) Club, 
writes short stones (/apaseint and 
Pata Number) for the Sabuj-patra, 
protests strongl, against the intern- 
ment of Mrs Besant for her political 
activities, in Calcutta, reads, first at 
Rammohun Library (Aug 4, 1917) and 
then at the Alfred Theatre, lis famous 
political paper Aartar Ichhayaa Karma 
(“As the Wills It”), Bhu- 
pendranath Basu presiding at the latter 
place , at the request of 
Pandit Malaviva, his famous national 
song Desha, Desha nandita kart man- 
drita taba vert, which is sung for the 
hrst time at the meeting at Rammohun 
library, reads a paper on Sangiter 
muktt (Redemption of Song), in a 
letter to a friend in England (which 
1, published bs the Indian Press on 
September 7) he strongly expresses 
himself on the ruthless repression then 
practised by the Government of Bengal 
against political workers by imprison- 
ment and detention without charge or 
tral, ‘im a few cases driving them 
to insanity or suicide’, Lord Ronald- 
shay, Governor of Bengal, demes the 
Poet’> charges m a speech at the 
Bengal Legislative Council; to this the 
Poet replies later in a statement (Jan. 
11, 1918), mn which he gives a concrete 
instance of a young student at Sant-° 
mketan, who had run away from the 
school chagrined at Ins fatlure at the 
annual test, being arrested and de- 
tained, without charge or tnal, under 
the all-embracing Indian ‘Dora’. 


Master 


composes, 


Politics Again 


CONTROVERSY having arisen 
among Bengal Congressmen as to 
making Mrs. Besant, then under in- 
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ternment, the President of the Indtan 
National Congress session in Cal- 
cutta mm December, 1917, the Poet 
warmly supports the cause of Mrs 
Besant against the opposition of 
Surendranath Banerjea and his follow- 
ers, receives, on September 8, a depu- 
tation consisting of Motilal Ghose, C 
R Das, Bipinchandra Pal, B Chakra- 
varti, Hirendranath Datta, Fazlul Huq, 
who offer him the Chairmanship of 


Ob Me 
Lpt fo, 1997 


ee 


Thou hast giicn us to tre 
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the Reception Commuttee of the forth- 
coming Congress session, 1s elected on 
September 11 as Chairman of the Re- 
ception Committee in place of Rai 
Baikunthanagit Sen Bahadur, who had 
heen previously elected*, resigns his 
Chairmanship in favour of Rai Baikun- 
thanath Sen Bahadur when the contro- 
vers, end. with the acceptance of 
Mrs Besant as President by the ‘Mode- 
rate’ Part, , attends the Congress meet- 


tnork 9 he tert bing rent 
Ae AU didi, Cn greas’ Gnmillr 
rEaae re ee ta 
Enpes <n 

Tava Orsart Ling or practnt: 
Place do wit ice m7 Ame 


*INDIAV’S 
I 


PRAYVFR 


fet us uphold this honowr with all ows strength and wall 


lor Thar glory rests upon the g’owy that ce an 
Pherefore in Thy name we oppose the powc: that would plant ifs banner upon our soul 
Ict us know that Tha ltght grows dim m the heart that bears ils insull of bondage, 


That the lik, 
lor ucakness is the 


ahen it becomes fecble, 


frmidly yiclds Thy 


traitor who betrays our soul 


Tet this be ow praver to Thee— 


(rite 


us poucr to resist pleasure wher 


it cnslaves us, 


throne 


ing on the openmg day when he 
receives a great ovation and reads 
‘India’s Praver’’ (a poem) immediately 
after the singing of Bande Mataramt+ , 
Dakh-Ghar (Post Office) 1s staged by the 
Poet at the Viclutra Club hall, he him- 
self appearing in the role of ‘Thakurda’, 
supported by Gaganendranath, Aba- 
nindranath, Rathindranath—the per- 
formance being witnessed by Gandhiy, 
lilak Maharaj, Malaviyajyi, Mrs. Be- 


hy he AU pr Grpers 
Orn miltc. 


fm Bian 
Aebnrarath Fyre 


The [citer veprodtced above was 
vittten by the Port to Motilal Ghosk 
(Fditor of the tinrtta Bazar Patrika”’) 
acceptma the Charrmanship of the 
Reccplion Committce of the Indian 
National Congress session in Calcutta 


m 1917 uhen there was a great con 
froversa over the clacton of  Unnwe 
Rovant as President Tt ts here pub- 
lisheod for the furst terre 

the mexht of reproduction strictly reserved 


fo untruth 


fo lift our sorrow up to Thee as the summer holds its mid-day sun, 


Vake us strong that our worship may flower in love, 


and bear frutt im xorl 
Vake us strong that we may not insult the ucal and the fallen, 


That xe mav hold our love high where all things around us are a ooing the dusi 
They fght and kill for self-love, griing u Thi name, 


Thex fight for hunger that thrives on brothers’ 


flesh, 


Ther fight against Thine anger and dic 

But let us stand firm and suffer with strength 
for the True, for the (sood, fo the Fternal in man, 
for Thi Aingdom ulhich is in the union of hearts, 
for the | reedom which 1s of the Soul 


II 


Our vorage is begun, Captain, we bou to Thee! 
The storm houls and the waves are wicked and wild, but we sail on 
The menace of danger waits in the way to j1ld to Thee tts offerings of pain, 


and a voice in the heart of the tempest cries 


“‘Come to conquer tear!’ 


let us not linger to look back for the laggards, or benumb the quickening hours with 


dread and doubt 


Tor Thy time ts our tame and Thy burden 1s our oun 
and Itfe and death are but Ths breath plaving upon the eternal sea of Life. 

Let us not wear our hearts away picking smali help and taking slow count of frends, 

Let us know more than all else that Thou art with us and we are Thine for ever 
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sant and other prominent Congress 
leaders; the communal riots in Behar 
{Sahabad) provokes from his pen the 
famous political paper on Chhoto-o- 
Boro (‘The Great and the Small’) 
mects in Calcutta at his Jorasanko 
residence, KF. S. Montagu, the Secre- 
tary of State, who had come out 
on his ‘‘Reform’? mission;* returns 
to Santiniketan and receives Sir 
Michael Sadler and other members of 
the Calcutta University Commission ; 
writes a devastating satire on the edu- 
cational policy of the Government of 
India (Totakahini : ‘The Parrot’s Train- 
ing’); coming to Calcutta, delivers a 
lecture on Chhanda (rhythm) ; composes 
the poems of Palataka; his fifty- 
seventh birthday is celebrated at the 
Vichitra Club. 


N MAY 9, 1918, Gourlay, then 
Private Secretary to the Governor 
of Bengal (Lord Ronaldshay), informs 


Andrews that the Government had 
received information from San Fran- 
Cisco, that the Poet had been con- 


nected with the young Indian revo- 
{utionaries undergoing trial there, and 
that, it was rumoured, he had received 
German money for his American tour 
in 1916, when Ne spoke so strongly 
against British rule in India; the Poet 
writes an indignant letter to President 
Wilson, and although assured of gene- 
rous reception by the American public 
(through the American Consul at Cal- 
cutta) gives up the idea of a foreign 
tour which he had been contemplating 
for some time; receives the news of 
Pearson’, arrest and deportation to 
FRngland, at the instance of the British 
Government, for alleged anti-British 
activities in Japan and America; de- 
clines an offer of Rs. 50,000 by Tilak 
for undertaking ‘a cultural propa- 
ganda tour’ in Europe and America; 
on May 16, 1918, his eldest daughter, 
Rela Devi (Mrs. Sarat Chandra Chakra- 
varti) expires in Calcutta after a pro- 
tracted illness; returns to Sautiniketan 
on May 28, cancelling at the last 
minute a trip to Darjeeling and stays 
there for four months occupying him- 
self mainly with teaching work; leaves 
in the autumn for a tour in Madras 
but stops for a few days at Pithapuram 


“Of this visit Mr. Montagu writes in his 
diary (“An Indian Diary’) | under date 
Yecember 21, 1917: 


“after lunch I went with Gourlay to 
see the three brothers Tagore and their 
pictures. Goganindra has gone in for 
earicatures 6 Ila Max Beerbohm. They 
are all under Japanese influence. Some 
of their paintings were lovely. One of 
their pupils, Bose, has done exceptionally 
brilliant work. They have a beautiful 
collection of old pictures, too. Raobindra, 
the poet, has come out a_ politician 
because of the horrors of the internees.” 
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with the Maharaja and returns to 
Calcutta; Ajit Chakraverti dies in Cal- 
cutta (Dec., 1918); on the 22nd Decem- 
ber, 1918 at Santiniketan the Poet 
explains his idea about creating an 
institution which would be a_ true 
centre for the different cultures of the 
East and lays its foundation stone at 
the site of the present tennis court at 
Santiniketan; Macmillan & Co, pub- 
lish “Lover’s Gift and Crossing’, 
‘Mashi and Other Stories’’. 


1919-1924 


AGE 58—63 


UT on a tour of Sonth India, 

the Poet arrives at Bangalore 
(January 10, 1919) from where he goes 
to Mysore, Ooty, Coimbatore, Palghat, 
Salem, Trichinopoly, Seringapattam, 
Kumbakonam, Tanjore, Madras—speak- 
ing to large and enthusiastic audiences 
on “The Message of the Forest”, ‘The 
Iolk Religions of India” and ‘The 
Centre of Indian Culture’; coming to 
Madras speaks as Chancellor of the 
“National Universitv’, founded by 
Mrs. Annie Besant, whose guest he 
Adyar; returns to Calcutta 
and speaks publicly in this city for the 
first time in English, to a crowded 
auditorium at the Empire Theatre, on 
“Kducation”’; reads next ai the Bose 
Institute ‘The Message of the 
Forest.”’ 


was at 


The Great Gesture 


N the inauguration by Gandhiji of 

his Satvagraha movement as a 
protest against the passing of the 
Rowlatt Act, the Poet writes a letter 
in which he expresses his appre- 
hension of the movement giving rise 
to forces beyond control; on April 13 
takes place the shooting of unarmed 
citizens of Amritsar at Jalianwallah 
Bag; follow Martial Law in the Punjab 
and attendant atrocities; strict censor- 
ship prevents news of official outrages 
reaching other provinces; the Poet 
comes to know of these at the end of 
May; not receiving support from poli- 
tical leaders in his attempt to go to 
the Punjab, he comes to Calcutta 
(May 27), where he fails to have con- 
vened a public meeting of protest over 


Saturday, Sept. 13, 1941 


which he offers to preside; on May 30, 
1919 he writes the ‘‘historic letter’? to 
the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, re- 
nouncing his Knighthood in order to 
‘give voice to the protest of millions 
of my countrymen surprised into a 
dumb anguish of terror’’ ;* all this time 
the Poet is engaged in writing the 
sketches of Lipika (published in 1922); 
a new Bengali monthly, the Santt- 
niketan-Patrika, the organ of the Santi- 
niketan Asram is started under his 
editorship, 


HE nucleus of the Visva-Bharati is 
formed, when on July 3, 1919, 
Vidya-Bhawan is opened for advanced 
studies in ancient Indian literatures 
and later in Tibetan and Chinese with 
Pandit Vidhusekhar Sastri at its head; 
publishes ‘‘The Centre of Indian Cul- 
ture”? lectures; composes songs and 
takes classes at Santiniketan; adapts 
Sarodatsav as Reensodh, which is 
staged at Santiniketan; spends the 
autumn (Oct.-Nov.) at Shillong; re- 
turning to Santiniketan, opens a class 
for dancing under two _ instructors 
brought from Manipur; visits Sylhet 
(December 6, 1919); Lord Ronaldshay 
visits Santiniketan (Feb. 1920); adapts 
Raja'as Arupratan; goes to Gujrat, at 
Gandhiji’s invitation, to attend an 
anniversary function of the Gujrat 
Literary Society; spends a day at 
Gandhiji’s Sabarmati Asram; visits 
Bhavnagar and Limbdi; receives a gift 
of Rs. 10,000 from the ruler of Limbdi 
for Santiniketan; goes to Ahmeda- 
bad, Bombay, Surat and returns to Cal- 
cutta in May, 1920. 


EAVES Calcutta for Europe on 
May 11, 1920 with his son and 
daughter-in-law; sails from Bombay 
on May 15; on board the boat has often 
long talks with the Aga Khan (who, 
quite frequently, reads out to him from 
Hafiz and discusses Sufism), the 


* It is interesting to note that among the 
Calcutta papers the ‘Statesman’ published the 
Poet’s letter to the Viceroy without comment, 
while the ‘Englishman’ wrote as follows :— 

“No one will be more painfully sur- 
prised than he himself to find that it will 
not make a ha’porth of difference. As if 
it mattered a brass farthing whether Sir 

Rabindranath Tagore who has probably 

never been heard of in the wilds of the 

Punjab, and who, as a writer is certainly 

not so popular as Colonel Frank Johnson 

(the administrator of Martiai Law in 
the Punjab), approved of the Government's 
policy or not. As if it mattered to the 
reputation, the honour and the security 
of British rule and justice whether this 

Bengalee poet remained a Knight or a 

plain Babul” 


Saturday, Sept. 13, 1941 


sixty-first 


tour of 1920-21 


—From a photo taken 
in Germany on his 
birthday 


during his European 


Maharaja of Alwar, the Jam Saheb of 
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Hudson 


stein, 





(the celebrated author 


—The Poet’s letter to Lord Chelms- 


ford, the Viceroy, renouncing his 
Knighthood as it was published in 
“The Statesman” of June 3, 1919 


The Historic Letter to Lord Chelmsford 





Nawanagar (Ranjit Singh); translates 
during the voyage some of his Santi- 
niketan sermons, which are later pub- 
lished as “Thought Relics’; lands at 
Plymouth on June 5; is received by 
Pearson whon he meets after three 
years; coming to London meets Rothen- 


of “Green Mansions"), Fox-Strangways 


(the author of “The Music of Hin- 
dostan”’), Cunninghame-Graham (the 
author of  ‘Cartegena’), Nicholas 


Roerich (the Russian painter who had 
not vet risen to fame), Bernard Shaw, 
Prof. Gilbert Murray and others; goes 


WHEN TAGORE RENOUNCED HIS KNIGHTHOOD 


Your Excellency, 


The enormity of the measures taken by the 
Government in the Punjab for quelling somc 
local disturbances has, with a tude shock, 
revealed to our minds the helplessness of our 
position as British subjects in India. The dis- 
proportionate severity of the punishments 
inflicted upon the unfortunate people and the 
methods of carrying them out, we are con- 
vinced, are without parallel in the history of 
civilised governments, barring some conspicuous 
exceptions, recent and remote. Considering 
that such treatment has been meted out to 
a population, disarmed and resourceless, by a 
power which has the most terribly efficient 
organisation for destruction of human lives, we 
must strongly assert that it can claim no poli- 
tical expediency, far less moral justification. The 
accounts of the insults and sufferings undergone 
by our brothers in the Punjab have trickled 
through the gagged silence, reaching every 
corner of India, and the universal agony of 
indignation roused in the hearts of our people 
has been ignored by our rulers—possibly con- 
gratulating themselves for imparting what they 
imagine as salutary lessons. This callousness 
has been praised by most of the Anglo-Indian 
papers, which have in some cases gone to the 
brutal length of making fun of our sufferings, 
without receiving the least check from the same 
authority, relentlessly careful in smothering 


every cry of pain and expression of judgment 
from the organs representing the sufferers. 
Knowing that our appeals have been in vain 
and that the passion of vengeance is blinding 
the noble vision of statesmanship in our Govern- 
ment, which could so easily afford to be 
magnanimous, as befitling its physical strenglh 
and normal tradition, the very least that I can 
do for my country is to take all consequences 
upon myself in giving voice to the protest of 
the millions of my countrymen, surprised into 
a dumb anguish of terror. The time has come 
when badges of honour make our shame 
glaring in the incongruous context of humilia- 
tion, and I for my part, wish to stand, shorn, 
of all special distinctions, by the side of those 
of my countrymen who, for their so-called 
insignificance, are liable to suffer degradation 
not fit for human beings. And these are the 
reasons which have compelled me to ask Your 
Excellency, with due deference and regret, to 
relieve me of my litle of knighthood, which I 
had the honour to accept from His Majesty 
the King at the hands of your predecessor, for 
whose nobleness of heart I still entertain great 
admiration. 


" Yours faithfully, 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
Calcutta, 
6, Dwarkanath Tagore Lane, 
May 30, 1919. ; 


RAVI 


RABINDRANATH TAGORF 


to Oxford (June 19) to speak to the 
students at a function at which 
Dr. Robert Bridges, the Poet-Latreate 
of England, was to have presided but 
later excused himself from attend- 
ing, meets Col Lawrence (of Arabian 
fime), who complains to him that the 
British Government having failed to 
heep any of the promises he had make 
to the Arabs he would never be able 
to face those people again, from Oxford 
the Poet goes to Cambridge and meets 
there, among others, Prof Anderson, 
Lowes Dickinson and J M Keynes, 
attends a reception arranged in his 
honour by the Union of East and West 
Society, where Sybil Thorndyke, the 
celebrated English actress, recites a 
poem composed for the occasion hv 
Laurence Binyon 


A Messenger of Peace 


ALLS at the India Office on 

Montagn the Secretary of State for 
India and Lord Sinha (Under Secretary) 
and discusses with them the Punjab 
affairs, pointing out to Montigu that 
it was not so much the punishment 
of General Dver that India asked 
for but moral condemnation of the 
crime by the British nation the 
callous condonation of Generil Dyer 
hy the House of Lords 
its ugliness of racial 
treas 


the dehrte in 
irrogince dis 
lum heyond measure signs 
along with others 1 letter to Premier 
Llovd George suggesting Montigu 1 
the successcr of Lord Chelmsford 1 


the Wacero, of Indii visits Ram 
mohun Rov s tomb at Bristol mects 
Sir) Horiwe Plunkett and \ TT?’ 


(George Russell), prepires for 1 trip 
to Scandinavia but 
it the last moment, goes to France 
(August 6 1920) 
1chef’ from studied coolness”? on the 
part of many 
and 


cancels the visit 


‘with ov feeling ot 
of his Fnglish frends 
idmurers stays m= Paris as the 
guest of M Kiln 
mechest man im 


fessors 


hnown 15 _— the 
Trance’, meets Pro 
Levit and De Brun 
visits the battlefields im Northern 
Trance and 1s disturbed bv 
scenes of devastation, goes for a few 
days to Southern France which he hhes 
prepares his lecture on “The Meeting of 
the East and West”, returns to Paris 
ind meets Comtesse de Noarlles the 
celebrated French poetess who tells him 
that she wis with Clemenceau when 
the news of the declaration of the War 
came and that both turned to read from 
the Trench translation of his Gitanyjals 
(“Song-Offerings’’) to get over the in 
tense feeling of depression which was 
overpowering them, goes to Holland, 
being invited there, tours lecturing 
through the Hague Leyden, Utrecht, 15 
received everywhere, writes 
to J B Pond of his intention to visit 
America and receives a cabled replv 


Sylvain 


much 


warmly 
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With € 7 


that he aw unable to 


organize any 
lecture for the Poet 15 popular feeling 
mo Americr 15 
able to 


he 1s 


just then not favour 
Brussels 


the King 


lum —sovisi (where 
of the 
Belgians) and Antwerp, returns 
to Paris, 16 extremely annoved at the 
incxplicable failure of his letters from 
Ingland and India reaching him in 
time, returns to London, resolves to go 
to \merica for the, must listen to 
the appeal of the East’’, and sails with 
Pearson, arriving in New York on 


October 28, 1920 


recetved J 
and 


Gandhi and Non-co-operation 
fi INDIA, Gardhij: comes to Santi- 
miketan, accompamied by Shaukat 
Ah, mm September, 1920, on his way 
back from the Special Congress meet- 
ing in Calcutta, the Santiniketan 
School decides not to send up bovs for 
the Matriculatior examination of Cal- 
cutta University and a large number 
of students of Calcutta colleges who 
have non-co-operated, come out and 
start ‘‘village worl’’ at Surul 





Indieis before he 


Saturday, Sept 13, 1941 


ncaa 
why if 


1920 


left for T urape 


» crags ebout his) opimon = on 
4 Gandhi's Noncooperation by 
in New ‘xork, de- 
clares that he believes in the power 
of the spirit and never in brute 
force, lectures at the Brookivn Aca 
dem. of Music on “The Meeting of 
Fast and West’ (Nov 10), on ‘The 
Mystic Poets of Bengal” at the Bren 
ner (Philadelphia) Women’s College 
(Nov 12), watches a game of football 
at Princeton (Nov 13), and returning 
to New York attends the fifteenth anm- 
versary of the National Art Club, 
lectures at New York (Noy 20) on 
“The Poet’s Religion’, 1s, however 
frustrated in his attempts to raise 
funds for Visva-Brarati, encountering, 
at every step, subtle but mo less vigour- 
ous hostility engineered by power- 
ful influences on the alleged grounds of 
his being anti-Bntish and pro-German, 
at a meeting organized by the Poetry 
Society of New York he cannot check 
his feelings of disappointment, goes to 
Chicago (Feb 1) and stays there for 
some time as the guest of Mrs Mody 
with an interval for a short lecture- 
tour in Texas. Sails for Europe 
(March 19, 1921) 


Tress reporters 
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Speaks on “rhe Meeting of East 
and West” im London (April 8), flies 
to Paris after three weeks and 1» again 
the guest of M Kahn, meets Romain 
Rolland on Apnil 17, lectures at Musée 
Guimet at a meeting arranged by’ the 
Souété des ami d’Onente, also ad- 
dresses the Comite National d’études 
Sociales et Politiques (founded b, M 
Kahn) on ‘'The Publi Spirit of India"’ 
(April 25), receives as a goft for Visva- 
Bharat: a splendid library from Sridhar 
Rana, a mech Indian pearl-merchant m 
Paris 


O* \pril 27) comes to Strasbourg 
and reads “The Message of 
the Forest” at the Umyversity, mert 
at Geneva, on Apml 30, speaks on 
‘hducation” at the Rousseau Institute, 
his 6lst birthday 1 celebrated all 
over Germany*, visits Lucerne and 
Biusle, tecture, at the Zurn Um 


*A committee consisting of eminent Ger 
mins Gerhart Hauptmann Hermann Jacobi 
Count Keyserling, Rudolf Eucken and Thomas 
Mann was formed to celebrate the Poct’s Glst 
birthday when he was presented with an 
addrioss and a miagniticent collection of the 
dassus of German hter ature 

Of this greeting ind gift the boet wrote 
in a letter to Andrews 

“The German wrecting and the gift that 
have come to me from Germany on the 
occasion of my 61st birthday are over 
whelming mn their significance for myself 1 
truly fecl that I hav had my second birth 
in the heart of the people of that country 
who have accepted me as thar own 

“Germany his dom, more than any other 
countries in the world for opening up and 
broadening the channel of the intellectual 
and spiritual communication of the West 
with India, and the homage of love which 
she has freely given to-day to a poet of the 





With Count Keyserling at Darmstadt 1921 


versity (Mas 21) stays with Count 
Kevserling at Darmstadt+ , lectures at 
Hamburg Uaversity (May 20), at 
Copenhages University (May 23) 


Fast will surcly impart to this relationship 
the depth of an intimate ind personal 
haracter 

“thercfore 1 assure you that my message 
of gratitude which soos out to my friends in 
Cermany carriys in at Indin’s grateful appre- 
ceation of this hospitality of heart offered to 
her in the person of her poet” 


t Of the Poct, his frend and host at 
Darmstidt, Count Keysrling writes thus 
in his “Siynificant Memories” 

“T have known only one man who in 
my view 14 truly worthy of reverence he 
it netther Chinese nor a Balt, but the 
Indian pot, Rabindranath Tagore In 
1912, I brat became acquainted with him 
im Cakutta A year later, in London, I 
made intzmat<cly acquainted with HRuropean 
music In 1921, I twice organized meet 
ings from him m Darmstedt Since then 
I heave not met him, although we have 
Inen always in touch with each other 
In 1934, when he came to know in 
directly that my hfe had become very 
hard, he sent me a picture painted by 
himself, under which was the following 
verse ‘Faith 1s the bird which sings 
when the night 18 still dark’ Above all, 
howcver, Tagore’s picture and ideal were 





—At the Orangery of the Josephine Gardens in Strasbourg with Prof and and are with me always present from 
Madame Sylvan Levi, Rathindranath, S R Bomanyi Kahdas Nag and the moment I came to know him Thus 


others 1921 man 1s indeed far greater than the world 


XXX 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


ISIIS Sweden where he is re- 

ceived with great honours; speaks 
at the ancient University of Upgala and 
then at the Cathedral, the Archbishop 
of Upsala himself leading a big proces- 
sion with torches to conduct the Poet 
to the meeting, speaks at a great 
hanquet given in lus honour bs the 
Swedish Academy, Stockholm, 15 te- 
ceived by the King of Sweden, comes 
hack to Berlin where he stays with 
Hugo Stinnes and delivers two fectures 
at the University, ‘scenes of frenzied 
heroworship’”’ marking the meeting, 15 
feted by Walter Rathenau, speaks at 
Munich University where he meets 
fhomas Mann, then at the Universit. 
of Frankfurt on “The Village Mvsties 
of Bengal’, stays with Grand Duke 
of Hesse at Darmstadt, where he gives 
dav talks at ‘the School of Wisdom’ 
hy Count Kevserling, addresses a great 
gathering of German labourers and 
attends an open-air festival im his 
hononr, visits Vienna, Prague, speak 
ing at both the cities to large and 
enthusiastic audiences, feaves Paris on 
July 1, catches the India-bound Morea 
al Marseilles and arrives in Bombay on 
Iufx 16, 1981 


“The Call of Trath” 


ROM Bombay straight to 
Santimketan in the midst of 
the Non-co-operation movement at 11s 
hetght, great presanre 1s put upon 


comes 


takes him to be Racially: he belongs 
to the noblc Brahmanic caste of Bengal 
thanks to some lucky hereditary cir 
cumstances his family has always pro 
duced cmincnt men since the twelfth or 
thirteenth centurv of our era = Rabindra 
nath’s grandfather was in his davs the 
wreatest nobleman of Rengal His father 
was a trie sai and an ¢minent re hiyious 
reformer Rabindranath writes poetry and 
composes songs nt onc and the same time 
with that sclf evidence 
Once he 


ind as one whole 
with which a flower blossoms 
aaid to us whew he was im our Darmot dt 
home ‘1 cannot help woo always vear on 
vear out, blossoms come out of meas 
they do in our tropual floweriny plants 
But whilst with these that which has 
bloomed oo mmediatels 
withers with me cversthing 16) presery 
ed That ws perhaps something wron, 
Kabindranath bas traly created — the 
Rengah nation with dis songs and thus 
land the found ition stone fer the future 
Indian Nation 


once afterw irds 


“Pagore tm one of the greatest noble 
men one of the truest aristocrats that 1 
have ever seen) He has that distinction 
from all which ‘makes a true king, the 
consciousness of the value of words of 
the afistocrat and the poet alike Above 
all however, Rabindranath embodies in 
himself more future and more distant 
future than any other Known, not only 
the transition to the new as Gandhi does 
wn India but future perfection He 
combines in himself the Bast and the 
Mest He is one of the few visible ining 
represcntatives of that oecumeni man tt 
whom (see my book, World im the 
Vakeng), after the sufferings of the revo- 
lutionary period are over all positive 
future belongs ” 
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him from all sides to joim it, agamst 
the whole force of the current popular 
sentiment, he expresses own views 
m a paper entitled S:kshar Milan (The 
Meeting of Cultures) read at a meeting 
orgamsed bi Jattya Siksha Parishad 
(Council of National Fducation) at the 
Calcutta University Institute Hall, on 
Angust 15, with Sir \sutosh Chaudhuri 
in the chair, repeats the lecture at 
Alfred Theatre on August 18 with 
Acharya Prafulla Chandra Ray as chair- 
man, Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, the 
novelist im a paper entitled Sikshar 
Brrodh (‘Ihe Conflict of Cultures) essays 
at a reply, the Poet follows with 
mother paper—Satjer 4bhwan (‘The 
Call of [ruth’) reads at the Calcutta 
Universit. Institute on August 29 im 
which he definitely rejects ‘Non-co- 
operation’ as enunciated by Gandhiy1, 
the Mahatma replies in Young India 
with his article ‘Ihe Great Sentinel’ 
Barsha-mangal ‘lhe Rain Festival’), 
a new and uniquc type of musical soiree 
produced at the Jorasinko house on the 
2nd and 3rd September—the Poet re 
citing some of his famous rain-poems 
Maharaja Jagidindranath Rov of Natore 
accompanving on the mridang, on 
the 4th the Bangiva Sahitva Parishad 
presents an address of welcome, meets 
Gandhi at the Jorasanko house, on 
the 6th September (1921), the meeting 
taking place behind closed doors and 
none except Andrews being present 
Pearson returns to Santiniketan after 
five vears, L K Elmhurst comes with 
in annual gift of Rs 50,000 from 
Mrs Strught (later Mrs Flmhirst) for 
ruru reconstruction work it Surul, on 
November 10 comes Prof Svlvain Levi 
the first Visiting Professor of Visva 
organives idyvainced = re 
ind Chinese studies 


Bharati who 


searchin) Tibetan 


Visva-Bharati Inaugurated 


N December 22 1921 Visva Bharati 

1s formally inaugurated at a meet 
ing presided over by Dr Brayendranath 
Seal (Paws 8 1328 BE) at which the 
constitution of \1isya-Bharatt 15 adopted 
with Rathindranath Lagore and Prasanta 
Mahalanobis as Joint Secretaries (Jugmia- 
Sachiva), makes aver to the Visva- 
Bhatatt by trust-deed the fand, build- 
ings library and his otheg properties 
tt Santmiketan, the entire amount of 
the Nobel Prize money and the copv- 
nght of hws Bengali hooks 


RITES ai drama, Weakiadhava 

(The Waterfall), and reads 1t to 

his fnends at his Calcutta residence 
on the 16th January, 1922, on February 
6 1 founded Sriutketan (Department of 
Rural Reconstruction of V1s\a-Bharati) , 
prepares to protluce Viekiadhara but 
gives up the idea on receipt of the news 
of the arrest of ind sentence to 
st\ years’) rigorous imprisonment of 
Gandhi (March 10), Ins 62nd brrth- 
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anniversary quietl, observed at Santi- 
niketan, presides on July 8 over the 
Shelle, Centenary meeting 1n Calcutta, 
attends the memorial meeting in 
honour of the poet Satyendranath Dutta 
where he reads a most remark- 
able elegy, Visva-Bharai: Sammilant 
1s Started m Calcutta July, 1922, 
addresses the students of the Pre- 
sidency College on his ideals of 
Visva-Bharati, in \ugust, 1922, at the 
International Congress of Peace and 
Freedom held at Lugano, attended bv 
Romain Rolland, Paul Heyse, George 
Duhamel, Prof Forel, Bertrand Russell 
md John Hayne, Holmes, a ‘Tagore 
Fyening” 1s organised by Kalidas Nag 
m which these leaders of Furopean 
thought and others take part, Sara 
dotsab 1s produced in Calcutta, first at 
Alfred Ihcatre ud then at Madan 
[heatre (Sept 16 and 17)—the Poet 
with members of the Santiniketan staff 
appearing on the stage, on September 
19 the Poet goes to Bombay and then 
to Poona (with Prof Levi) where he 
reads a paper on Indian Renaissince’ 
on the ideals which 

should 


detarhng his view 


Indian universities strive to 


attain 


tac Poona he yoes to Mysore 
Bangalore Madras, Coimbatore 
Colombo ‘Irtvandrum, Cochin, speak 
ing on “The Vision of Indian History ”’ 
Ihe Spirit of Modern Times” “An 
Fastern University”, “The Forest Unt 
versity of India’? and “The Growth of 
My Lafe’s Work” (Sept 25 to Oct 22 
1922) comes to Bombay on the 23rd 
October, goes to Ahmedabad and to the 
Sabarmat: \s*am and then returns to 
Santiniketan after an absence of about 
three months, Lord Lytton, Governor 
of Bengal, visits Santimbketan, writes 
the poems of Stsu Bholanath, his second 
brother, Satvendranath passes awa 
on 9th January, 1923, the Poet visits 
Sindh (Karachi and Hyderabad), I eb 
March 1923, Visva-Bharatt Quarterly 
started under his editorship m April 
1923, Dr Tuiraporewalla of Calkutti 
University lays the foundation stone 
of “Ratankuthi’”’ (the guest-house for 
foreign visitors to Santiniketan) for 
whih Sir Ratan fata had donated 
Rs 25,000, spends the summer at 
Shillong and writes there a drama 
the Rahta-kaiabi (later translated 
into Enghsh as ‘Red Oleanders’’) , 
delivers a lecture on Bankimchandra 
Chatterjee at a meetmmg of Bhowani- 
pore Literars Society (June 28), dis 
cusses, im an interview, current poll- 
tal topics with special 
to Hindu-Muashim relations, expres 
sing himself im favour of the 
idea of Hindus organising themselves 
bat laying emphasis on the economic 
aspect of the conflict and suggesting 
that real unity can only be achieved on 
a fusion of economic interests of the 


reference 


on 
Saturdav, Sept 13, ra 
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In the role of Raghupati ma priate porformancc of In the sole 
hiy play Vaisargan stagcd in Calcutta 1891 92 the 1 
Photo Bournr & SHEEHERD 
two conimunities publishes his con Hosonle at Ringoon Penang AKualt 


sidered views on the same subject m 1 
contribution to the July-September issue 
of the Ttsca Bharatt Quartcrly (he 
Wax to Unity’) for three days it 
the Empire Theatre, Cilcutti — thc 
drama V%sarjan (‘Sacrifice’) 15 produced 
(August 25, 27, 28 1923) the old Poet 
himself appearing with astonisiung 
success 15 young Jayasingha, returns 


to Santiniketan receives 2 cable from 


Italx announcing the death in i train 
accident of Peirson (1924) writes 1 
drama Rathajatra issues an appeil 


for funds for the establishment of 1 
hospital at Santiniketan in memory of 
Pearson, tours the States in Western 
India collecting funds for Visv 
Bharat: on the invitation of Calcutti 
Universit, delivers a series of lectures 
on Literature speaking ce. tempore 
presides over the annual conference of 
tne Anti-Malarial Societies of Bengal 
held at Alfred [heatre m Calcutt: 
(Feb 1924) 


Plain-speaking in Japan 

EAVES for China from Calcutta on 

March 21, 1924, accompamed bv 
L K Elmhirs:, Kshitimohan Sen, 
Nanda Lal Bose and Kalidas Nag at the 
myitation of Laang Chi-Chuo, President 
of the Universities Lecture Associa 
tion of China*, receives great ovations 


financed partialls by 


10,000 


*This tour was 
Seth J WK Birla, who gave Rs 


Lunpur ind Sing tpore ul 
Shanghai on April 12, the Poet capliuns 
thit the old relition between Indti 
Chini ‘for disinterested” 
love and nothing else and on April 17 
speaking to a Japanese unhence 
precite the Imperialist 
hid got hold of Japan and wishes thit 
Asi: Should be free from the curse of 


and nationalism 


ATHY nye 


nd 
was human 
de 


greed which 


Western materiilism 


speaks in the sime strain dso) very 
strongly, at another meeting org imised 
by the = Anglo-Americ in Socicts 


ittacked Fnghsh ind 


1s 


by Ameri in 





of Jaisingha in the 





same play slaged al 


mptre Theatr Caleutta 1922 

Phrare BULA VIAHATANORIS 
pipers tor these speeches Chinese 
students are dissatisfied with his com- 
ments yrunst Western ideals which 
hed powerfully captured thar imagina- 
tion oo reuches Peking on April 23, 
the Nitiona University at Peking 
coords him 1 great) reception on 
April 26 Dr Hu Hs, leader of the 
CIinese vouth (now Chiaese Amban- 
sador it Washington) meets the poet 


ind ois converted into a great admirer 
of di 
thu rism for his cultural mission, after 
giving 1 few more Icctures in China 
to Japan, (Max = 29 1924), 


which reacts on students mi on 


goes 





—On board the boat to Rangoon en route for China m 1924 off Oulram 


(shat 


Left to might Nandalal Rose 


Mohan Sen 


Calcutta 


Kahdas Nag, LHe Port and Kshiti 
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lectures there chiefly on ‘“Inter- 
national Relations’, in course of 
which he tells the Japanese of his 
‘deep love and respect”? for them as 
a people but deplores that ‘‘when as 
a nation you have dealings with other 
nations yon also can be deceptive, cruel 
and efficient in handling those methods 
in which the Western nations show 
such mastery’; meets Rashbehary 
Bose, the exiled Indian revolutionary, 
who shows great reverence for the Poet 
and insists on attending to his personal 
comforts; returns to India on July 21, 
1924. 


HE PORT is drawn into the vortex 

of an agitation over a speech of 
Lord Lytton made at Dacca praising 
the police and casting a slur on the 
wonten of Bengal; accedes, under pres- 
sure from mutual friends, to the re- 
quest to meet Lord Lytton and help 
him to explain himself,—Fazlul Huq 
being very active to bring about the 
meeting; letters of Lord Lytton and 
‘Tagore 
Indian papers on August 23 fail to 
terminate the agitation; returning to 
Santiniketan writes a letter to Lord 
Lytton telling him that “a considerable 
pumber of my countrymen are ready 
to challenge your Government to  pro- 


simultaneously published in 


duce trustworthy evidence in support 
of your statement”; takes part in a 
tableaux performance of drupratan at 
Alfred Theatre (Calcutta). 


To South America 


Qa for South America, accom- 
panied by 
ber 19, 1924, accepting the invitation 
from Peru to attend the Centenary 
Celebration of her Independence; falls 
ill during the voyage; arrived at 
Bueno Ayres is warmly received by 
Argentinians ; due to ill health is pre- 
vented from going to Peru; rests at a 
beautiful garden-house at San Isadore 
as the guest of Madame Victoria 
Ocampo, writing the poems of Purabi, 
which he dedicates to her (‘Vijaya’)*; 
takes leave of the President of the 
Argentine Republic on December 30, 


1924. 


Elnhirst, on Septem- 


“Of the Poet’s hostess in Buenos Ayres, 
Madame Victoria Ocampo, Count Keyserling 
writes thus in his ‘Significant Memories” : 

“} have come across very few ereat 
women, because those who could have 
developed into such had remained in this 
transition period in en embryonic state— 
whether in thia feminine or arly other 
form. In recent years, however, I have 
come in contact with one woman whose 
superlative eminence is beyond question, 
namely, the Argentinian, Victoria Ocampo. 

A wonderfully beautiful woman of great 
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1925-1936 


AGE 64—69 


N January 4, 1925, boards an 

Italian boat for Europe; arrives at 
Genoa (Jan. 21); at Milan at a great 
meeting, presided over by the Duke 
of Milan, gives a long discourse on 
Music, receiving a remarkable ovation ; 
sits for a portrait of him by the famous 
Italian painter Rietti; proceeds to 
Venice on the 29th and is taken round 
the historic city with great honours; 
returns to India on the 17th February, 
1925; his elder brother, Jyotirindranath 
‘Tagore passes away at Ranchi on the 
4th March, 1925. his 65th birthday is 
celebrated at Santiniketan; is visited 
by Gandhiji at Santiniketan (27th 
May); meets Bishop Fisher of Ame- 
rica who comes to see him and 
Gandhiji; on the sudden death of C. 
R. Das (June 16, 1925), the Poet, in a 
fonr-line elegy, pays to the memory of 
the great leader a most remarkable and 
touching tribute; writes to explain his 
own attitude towards the cult of the 
Charka (the spinning-wheel) preached 
by Gandhiji; at the request of his 
friend, Count Keyserling, writes ¢ 
paper on the subject of marriage, which 
the latter’s famous 
“Book of Marriage”, attends the per- 
formance of Chirakumar Sabha (The 
Bachelors’ Club) on the boards of the 
Star Theatre in Calcutta,—the Poet 
having re-shaped it for the stage; re- 


is) published in 


vitality, acute intelligence, fine aesthetac 
enormous power of work and 
xTeat social position. Her picture has 
inspired many, very many views of 
‘south American Meditations’. In South 
America there has arisen a new woman- 
hood, based partly upon the traditional 
Spanish or Roman, and partly upon the 
positive acquisitions of North America 
and so far lying historically beyond the 
range of many European problems. 


feeling, 


“There are many people whose women 
are in a typical sense more important 
than the men; this is true in a high 
degree of South American people. Here 
I can only read the signs. But the 
experience of South America constitutes 
in alt respects the most important ex- 
perience of my whole life. There for the 
first time the soul clement in man comes 
most into prominence. Besides, I have 
been able to work, a5 I have seldom done 
for anything else, for the awakening of 
a hew culture. The person, however, 
who has helped me most in all this is 
Victoria Ocampo who .with her striking 
personality exercised great influence in 
the southern world, as very few women 
in the old world have been able to do.” 


Saturday, Sept. 13, 1941 


casts for similar performances other 
plays, ¢.g., Sodh-vodh (All Sqnare) 
out of the story Karmaphal’ (Nemesis) 
published by H. Bose in 1904; also 
produces the play Sesh Raksha (All's 
well that ends well) from the story 
which he shapes out of the drame 
Goraya-galad (Wrong at the Start) 
and Griha-Prabesh from the story 
Shesher Ratri (The Final Night); Sir 
P. C. Ray in a public speech criticises 
the Poet and Sir Brajendranath Seal 
for their staying out of the Charka 
campaign of Gandhiji; the Poet re- 
plies in an article in Sabuj-patra on 
Swaraj Sadhan (Working for Swaraj), 
definitely rejecting the charka as a 
means of attaining Swaraj, in the 
same essay, records his views on the 
political tension, particularly with re- 
ference to MHindn-Muslim relations, 
writes to Romain Rolland a letter of 
felicitations on the occasion of his 60th 
birthday in the course of which he re- 
iterates his views against the mechani- 
sation of humanity by Western nations 
by their ‘fetish worship of mate- 
rialistic nationalism”; Prof. Carlo 
Formichi followed by Prof. G. Tucci 
arrives from Italy (Noy. 21, 1925) with 
Mussolini’s warmest tributes to the 
Poet and a gift of books for Visva- 
Bharati, which they join as professors ; 
Lord Lytton visits Santiniketan (Nov. 
24), on the 19th December, the Poet 
presides over the first session of the 
Indian Philosophical Congress in Cal- 
cutta; receives at Santiniketan, on 
January 12, 1926, F. S. Marvin, the 
celebrated American author, sent as a 
the League of 
Nations ; attends the session of the All- 
India Music Conference at Lucknow, 
where he receives the news of the death 
of his eldest brother, Dwijendranath, 
at Santiniketan (Jan. 18, 1926). 


representative of 


In East Bengal 


ne RAR RAR 


OES to Dacca on 7th February at 
the invitation of the University ; 


receives addresses from the Dacca 
Municipality, the Peoples Associa- 
tion and other bodies; speaks at 


several meetings and functions; also at 
Mymensingh; at Comilla presides over 
the anniversary celebrations of the 
<bhaya Asram of Dr. Sureshchandra 
Banerjec; attends the Namasudra 
(Depressed Class) Conference; is 
warmly received at Agartala by Mahe- 
raj Kumar’ Brajendrakishore of 
Tipperah; on his return to Santini- 
ketan, his 65th birthday (May 7, 1926) 
is celebrated by a gathering represen- 
tative of many nations; the Maharaja 
of Porbundar sends a generous con- 
tribution for Kalabhavan (House of 
Arts) at Santiniketan; Natir Puja (The 
Dancing Girl’s Worship) is staged for 
the first time at Santiniketan. 


PEMA oe age 
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—In May, 1925, Gandhiji paid a visit to the Poet at Santiniketan 
Centre: Gandhiji; Left: Andrews; 


Italy _and Mussolini 
| Picmeen Calcutta on May 12, 1926, 
on his eighth Foreign Tour accom)- 
panied by Rathindranath and Pratima 
Devi; reaches Naples on May 30 and 
proceeds to Rome by a special train 
arranged under express orders of 
Mussolini; declares himself “glad of 
this opportunity to see for myself the 
work of one who is assuredly a great 
man and a movement that will be cer- 
tainly remembered in history’; meets 
Mussolini on May 3), when the Poet 
is received by the Duce with the re- 
mark: “I am an Italian admirer of 
yours, who has read every one of your 
books translated into the Italian 
language”; on June 7, the Governor 
of Rome holds a great public recep- 
tion in his honour in the historic 
Capitol and conveys to the Poet “‘the 
grectings of the Eternal City’; the 
British Ambassador holds another re- 
ception; the next day the Poet delivers 
a speech on “The Meaning of Art’; 
attends on the 10th afternoon the 
annual choral concert of the school 
children of Rome in the ancient 


—In January, 1926, passed away the 
eldest brother of the Poet, Dwijendta- 
nath Tagore, philosopher and. poet, 
universally respected. The two bro- 
thers are seen here in a photograph 
taken in 1914. 
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Coliseum*; is accorded .a reception at 
Rome University; received by the 


King of Italy on June 1]; attends 


a performance of Chifra in Italian 
after a second meeting with Mus- 


.solini on June 13, meets the great 


Italian philosopher Benedotte Croce, 
who, exiled from Rome ta Naples, is 
specially summoned by Mussolini to 
meet him; is received by the Leo- 
nardo da Vinci Society of Florence 
on the 16th; the next day at the 
University speaks on ‘My School’; 
at Turin, on June 20, reads an address 
on “City and Village’ (published in 
the 5th Anniversary Number of The 
Calcutta Municipal Gazette as: ‘“Wed- 
ded Partners”); after the reading 
Signura Lipovetzka, a noted Italian 
songstress, gives three songs of 
Tagore; from Turin the Poet comes 
to Switzerland where he is met by 
numerous victims of Fascist oppression ; 
is shown ‘‘colonred reports’? of his 
statements in the Italian Press in 
praise of the Duce,—his utterances and 
opinions, torn from their context, pre- 


*prof. F.C. Mahalanobis, who accom- 
panied the Poet with his wife, Rani Mahala- 
nobis, on this tour writes: 

The huge Coliseum was one secthing 
mass of human faces. The Choir, which 
consisted of more than one thousand 
children, was grouped on a huge wooden 
gallery. As we entered, the whole 
audience, numbering perhaps 25 to % 
thousand, rose from their seats aud gave 
such a welcome to the Poet as we shall 
never forget. The singing was marvellous, 
more than a thousand voices singing in 
harmony. At parting the audience rose 
again and saluted in Roman style, The 
Loct was visibly touched. and raising his 
urins blessed the children with all his 
heart... 6 . 
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sented in a different light altogether ;* 
arrives at Villenenve, where he stays 
at Hotel Byrone im the very room in 
which Victor Hugo had lived for a long 
time overlooking the lake, with the 
Castle of Chillon in the background, 
here he 15 warmly received by Romain 
Rolland and meets George Duhamel, J 
G Travcr, Prof Torel, Prof Bovet and 
others, at Zurich (July 6) he meets 
the wife of Prof Salvadon, a dis 
tinguished Itahan ewled by Mussolim, 
who giv.s him a first-hand account of 
Faseist atrocities witnessed by herself, 
writes a letter to the Manchester Guar- 
dian 1n which the Poet expresses him- 
self strongly against Tascism of which 
Mussolint was the High Priest, Prof 
lormidd&a from Italy writes 2 letter of 
protest to the G#ardian, saying that as 
the constant compamion and interpre- 
ter of Fagore m Its he (Formich) 
demed that Tagore hid cver criticised 
Mussolim, the Poct replies that ‘ for 
some tine T felt most clated with 
the idea that an object lesson was 
beng offered by Itilsy to show thit 
ample room conld be made for human 
personality in the heart of 1 political 
t dav’s Stay at 
Juls 
Angelica Bal- 


machine " after 


Tnausanne, amives in) Vicnta on 
10, here Jue meets Dr 
Danoff the woll-hnown Socialist leader 
who brings with Ium Sig Modigham, 
the prosecuting counscl at the trial of 
the murderers of Matteot:, the anti- 
Tascst Italian member of the Chamber 


of Deputies 


Like a “Conquering Hero” 


N the begining of August, accom- 
pamed by Prof and Mrs Mahala- 
nobis, who had joined ium in Italv, 
the Poet comes to Fngland, sits to 


*writes Prof Volesny - 


“Jagore’s conversations with reporters 10 
ltaly were the product of three people ithe 
reporter, the interpreter and ‘Tagore himself 
Over and above ul thos the constant murmur 
ot a fourth clement, gencral conversation, 
was distinctly am cuidence and interfered 
with all das discussions without his hnowe- 
ledge Moreover not knowing Italian, he 
had no means of contratling Une result of 
this connection Ratindranath ‘Tagore 
His) Personality. and Work” by Frof V 
Lesny (1939) 

Writes Prof P «© Mahalanobis — 

“After leaving Rome we etadually  be- 
came aware of the fact that a definite attempt 
was being made to c1ieate an impression that 


the Poet had ,rown crthusiastk about 
Tasasm = Just: before our departure from 
lurm we therefore managed to secure 


authentic translations of some of the reports 
in the Itahan Press On the whole, our 
impression was that although a part of the 
demonstrations in Rome might have been 
orgamsed under Fasust influence, there 
could be no doubt about the sincenty or the 
depth of the sentiments of love and adoration 
aroused in the public mind by the Poet's 


vasit 
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—The Poet sat to 


I pstein im London 


in 1926 for a bust of 


his This ‘head’ 


done by the famous 


seulplor 1s now at 


Birmingham Museum 


I pstcim for a bust of Ins, meets Bratls- 
ford, Rothenstein, Robert Bndges (the 
Poet-Liureate) and a few other imtellec- 
iuils, Icives (with Lord Smha and 
Prof ind Mrs Mahalanobis) on the 
2ist August, 1926, for Norway, 15 re- 
ceived by the King of Norway at Oslo, 
meets at Stockholm—Nansen, Sven 
Hedin, Byornsen, Boyer, goes to Copen- 
hagen where he meets the philosopher 
Hoffding and the famous literary critic 
Gcorge Brandes, proceeds to Germans 
and arrives at Hamburg (Sept 10), 
next day comes to Berlin and speaks 
(Sept 13) at the Philharmonic Hall 
on ‘Indian Philosophies’’; 1s received 
by President Von Hindenburg on the 
I4th, 1s entertained by Kurt Wolfe, 
his publisher, writes from Berln to 
the Manchester Guardian that although 
he had admiration for the personality 
of Mussolhm, he could never lend ins 
support to Fascism; 1s attacked and 
abused by Popolo d’itaha; visits 
Dresden and Cologne on a_ lecture 
tour, comes back to Berlin and leaves 
for Czecho-Slovakia ; at Prague delivers 
lectures on ‘‘Art Forms” and “‘Ciyilisa- 
tion and Progress’ (Octeber 10-15), 
flles to Vienna in an aeroplane placed 
at his disposal by the Czech Gov- 
ernment and receives a great ovation, 
composes the first poem of the 
Vanavani (Voice of the Forest) senes, 
lectures at Budapest on the 26th; here 
he plants a tree near the statue ef the 
famous Hungarian poet Sandor Kis- 
falndy and places a wreath at the me- 
morial of the distinguished Hungarian 





Saturday, Sept. 13, 1941 


novelist “Maurice Johar, stays at 
Bilaton Teurd and imnsertbes the 
pocms for Telhan Jectures at the 


Unversity of Belgrade, 15 received by 
King Bort. at Sofia (Bulgaria), by 
king lerdinand at Bukharest (Ruma- 
mia), arrives at Athens on November 
25, where the Greek King makes him a 
“Commander of the Order of the Re- 
decmer’ , from Greece goes via Turkey 
to Fgvpt, reaching Alexandna on 
November 27 and Cairo on December 1, 
a meeting of the Egyptian Parhament 
1s adjourned in lus honour and the 
Ministers meet him at a party where 
he 1s entertamed to Arabic music, 
King Fuad receives lim and presents 
him with a collection of Arabian books 
for the Visva-Bharati, sails from 
Alexandna for India concluding his 
“‘great tour of conquest not as a tyrant 
but as a teacher—the bearer of a new 
message of svnthests and harmony, 
culture and enlghtenment’’, 


“Natir Puja” and “Nataraj” 


OMES back to India, and receives 

on arrival in Calcutta, at Howrah 
Station, a great ovation, the Mayor of 
Calcutta, J M Sen-Gupta, receiving 
ium at the head of a large body of 
citizens, goes to Santiniketan on De- 
cember 19, 1926, the murder of Swami 
Sraddhananda at Delhi, in the Chnst- 
mas week, on the eve of the Indian 
National Congress at Gauhati, greatly 
shocks the Poet, who, speaking to a 
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‘gathering at Santiniketan, avers that it 
is the very helplessness of the weakling 
that tempts the strong to deeds of sin 
and crime and appeals for mutual 
understanding and goodwill: on Jan. 
24, 1927 in Calcutta, is staged Natir 
Puja, the Poet appearing in the 
role of the Buddhist monk; issues 
on February 3, a remarkable state- 
ment protesting against ‘‘the pri- 
mitive form of despotism’, which 
detained young men without trial under 
Bengal Ordinances ; does not approve of 
the agitation against the Government’s 
proscribing some Bengali books, re- 
minding the writers that there was 
nothing manly in voicing lachrymose 
protest on the comfortable assumption 
that the Government when attacked 
would not retaliate; devotes himself 
to creating songs expressible in the 
form of dances and, on March 18, 1927, 
produces at Santiniketan, his Nataraja, 
a new type of dance-drama; contri- 
butes a poem, Vichitra, to the first 
number of a new RBengalee perio- 
dical of the same name, sponsored by 
Upendranath Ganguli (Editor), Jatinath 
Ghosh, Kanti Ghosh, Satis Ghatak and 
Amal Home; the Wichitra also publishes 
Nataraja Nanda Lal 
Bose; fills the new magazine with vari- 
ous contribation from month to month; 
presides over the Hindi Literary 
Conference on the invitation of the 
Maharaja of Bharatpore , visits Jaipur, 
Agra and Ahmedabad and is feted by 
the Gujrat Literary Society; returns to 
Santiniketan on April 11; lays the 
foundation stone of the prayer hall of 
the Prabartak Sangha at Chander- 
nhagore and receives a purse from the 
Mayor of Chandernagore; goes to 
Shillong and commences writing for 
the Vichitra a novel under the title 
Tin-purush (Three Generations), which 
he later names Yoga-Yog (‘Contacts’). 


illustrated by 


In “Greater India" 


N July 12, 1927, leaves for a tour 
in Malaya, Java, Bali and Siam 
(now Thailand), accompanied by 
Sunitikumar Chatterjee, Surendra Nath 
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aay 


Se 


--From oa = drawing 
by a Japanese artist 


done in Paris in 1926 


Kar and others (Ins ninth Toreign 
Tour, financed partially by J. K. 
Birla, who donated Rs. 10,000); 
arrives at Singapore on the 20th 
July and lectures on “The Unity 
of Man”, Sir Hugh Clifford, the 


Governor, presiding, after many social 
functions leaves for Malacca on the 
27th, following an untiring round of 
lectures at various stations, arrives at 
Penang from where he proceeds to 
Suinatra; arrives in Batavia on August 
22 and reads at a banquct in his 
honour a poem, ‘The Indian Pilgrim 
to Java’, an English rendering of his 
Bengah poem Vijayalakshmt, which he 
had composed on the 21st; on the 23rd 
leaves for Bali; writes on board the 
steamer an essay, Sahitye navatwa 
(Novelty in Literature), which reflets 
his reaction against reports of a contro- 
versy then current in Bengal over his 
latest literary essay, ‘‘Sahitya-Dharma”’, 
which he had contributed to the 





—Prof. V. Lesny receives the Poet at Prague with 
Prof, and Mrs. P. C. Mahalanobis: 1926 ~ 


oy 
eet Da 


. 


Vichilra 


jst before his departure, 
criticising the ultra-modern tendencies 
m Bengal fiction, arrives im Bali 
on August 24, describes the natural 
beauty of the island in a poem, Sagarika 
(published later in Mahua); tours 
through the island with royal honours; 
18 particularly impressed with Balinese 
dance-dramas ; from Bali, on September 
9, he reaches Sourabaya (Java); on the 
12th comes to Svetakarta where he 
opens a bridge and a street which is 
named after him; visits the great 
temple of Borobudor; leaves for Siam 
via Bandung and Batavia; is warmly 
received by the King and Queen, also 
the Prince of Chantabun, a great Pali 
scholar, 


Returns home on October 27; recasts 
his play, Nataraja, and produces it, 
under the name of Rituranga, in 
Calcutta on December 8, 1927; Mc- 
millan & Co. publish ‘Fireflies’ 
and “Letters To A Friend’; on 
January 5, 1928, receives at Santi- 
niketan members of the Indian 
Science Congress; also receives the 
great singer Madame Clara Butt: V. 
Lesny, Professor of Sanskrit at the 
German University at Prague (Czecho- 
Slovakia), comes to  Visva-Bharati 
as Visiting Professor in succession to 
Prof, William Winternitz; writes in 
Prabasi and the Modern Review on the 
conflict between the staff and students 
of the City College over Saraswati Puja 
celebration, deprecating the demand 
of the latter to perform the worship 
against the established traditions of 
the College (a Brahmo institution) ; 
attends, as President, a meeting at 
his Calcutta residence, arranged to 
settle the acute differences between two 
sections of Bengali litterateurs on the 
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ultra-modern tendencies im hiterature, 
lus sixty seventh birthday 1s celebrated 
in Calcutta (Mav 7, 1928)—the Poet 
being werghed against his own books 
which were then given away to public 
libraries, the ceremony following the 
traditional Indian custom (tula-dan) of 
kings being similarly weighed against 
gold, winch used to be given away to 
the deserving poor 


To Sri Aurobindo 


N May 12, 1928 the Poet leaves 


Caleutta for Fngland to deh 
ver the Hibbert Lectures at Ox- 
ford but falls 111 at Madras and 


cancels the voyage, spends a rest- 
ful week at Adyar accepting Mrs 
Besant’s invitation, proceeds from 
Madras to Colombo halting en route at 
Pond herry to pay, on May 29, a visit 
to Sri Aurobindo, records Ins impres 
sion of the visit im the Modern Re- 
view ,* visits Ceylon and comes to 
Bangalore on the wav bach to 
the invitation of Brajendranath Seal, 
then Vice-Chancellor of Mysore Uni- 
versity, here he concludes his novel, 
Sesher Rabila (‘Vhe Last Poem’) rc 
turns to Santimketan at the end of 
June, in August, 1928 tikes pirt am 
Calcutt: at the Centenary of the 
Brahmo Samay preachmg a sermon 
from the pulpit of Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj on ‘The Message of Rammohun 
Roy’, sends a written specch to he 
read at the Conference of All-India 
Libraries Association, held in Calcutta 
during Christmas, Lord Irwin (now 
Lord Halifax), the Viceroy of India, 
visits Santintketan’ on December 17, 
writes and publishes the poems of 
Mahua, the Poet presides at the Par- 
lament of Religions held in Calcutta 
on January 28, 1929 


In Canada . 


NVITED by 
of J ducation 
ticipate at its 


a 


the National Council 
of Canada to par- 
‘Inenntal Conference, 


Wrote the Poet — 

*At the very first sight I could realizc 
that he had been seeking for the soul and 
had gained :t, and through this long process 
of reahsation had accumulated within him a 
silent power of inspiration His face was 
radiant with an inner hght and his serene 
Presence made it evident to me that his soul 
was not crippled and cramped to the 
measure of some tyrannical doctrine, which 
takes delight in inflicting wounds 
life 

I felt that the utterance of the ancient 
Hindu Rishi spoke from him of that equan: 
nuty which gives human soni its freedom of 
entrance into the All I said to him, you 
have the Word and we are waiting to accept 
it from you India will speak through your 
voice to the World, ‘Harken to me’ 

Years ago 1 saw Aurobindo in the atmos 
phere of his earlier heroic youth, and I sang 
to him, ‘Aurobindo, acept the Salutation 
from Rabindranath’ 

‘loday, I saw him in a deeper atmosphere 
of reticent nchness of wisdom and again 
say to him ia silence, ‘Aurobindo accept the 
Sa:utation from Rabindranath’ 


upon 
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leavcs Calcutta, on February 26, 
1929, accompanied by 41 K Chanda 
and Sudhindra Dutt, reaches Tokyo 
(March 26) where he stays for two 
the guest of *he famous 
Jipanese newspaper Asaht Shimbun, 
arrives at \ancouver on April 6 
and delivers at the Conference his 
famous lecture on ‘The Philosophy 
of Lusure”’, next day speaks there on 
“The Prineiples of Literature”, visits 
the Sikh shrine at Vancouver on April 
12 ind on April 14 delivers his fare- 
well spcech in Canada, invited bv the 
of Harvard, Columbia, 
Cihforni: and Detroit he reaches Los 
Angeles on April 18, and, following 
the loss of his passport, experiences 
at the hands of the Emigration Officers 
the ‘spectal treatment” accorded to “a 
representative of the Asiatic peoples, 


days as 


Universities 


in Onental and a coloured man’’, as a 
protest he cancels his American tour 
and embarks for Japan on April 20, 
Ins birthday 15 celebrated on board the 
Jnpanese boat by the Captain and pas- 
scngers, reaches Yokohama on May 
19 Jectures at Tokso on ‘“Onental 
ind Jipan’s Mission’, fondly 
lieping that ‘Japan 
aspect of civilisation which 1s generally 
ignored on other parts of the world 

it should be greatly rich m the wealth 
of human relationship—even 1n_ poli- 
entertained by  Morguis 


Culture 
will reveal an 


tus??? 1s 


* Referring to Japin’s domination of Korea 
the Todt said on the occasion 
nation for the sake of self 
presets ition cin allow such wetk spots im 
its neighbourhood to remain out of its 
control for that 15 sure to afford vantage 
ground to 1ts enemies and neither 15 1t safe 
for the wceakcr people themsclves to be left 
alone And therefore the problem before 
the Koreins 15 to cultrvate the moral strength 
will enable them to establish a 
realitionship honourable for both 
sides The moral danger 1s no less great for 
the people who unfortunately have the evil 
of exercising absolute power 
upon a weaker race And for the sake of 
keeping up a high standard of national 
character which, after all, 19 the only source 
of permanent strength for the people it 1s 
imperatively necessary for the ruling nation 
to allow the subject race to find in them 
selves enough strength to be able to remind 
their rulers that thes have to be just, honest, 
sympathetic and respectful It 1s meet for 
the victors to maimtam the pride of their 
nghteousuess by allowing fights to those 
who cannot forably wrench it away from 
them and those who, as human beings 
have their inahenable claim upon human 
sympathy You can estabhsh your lasting 
kingdom if you can help your subjects to 
greatness and to self government by traimmng 
them up into self-confidence and bringing 
out into hght all their latent power of self- 
expression You must know that the day 
comes when the defeated have their chance 
for revenge, that peoples have long me- 
mores and wrongs rankle deep m ther 
heart, times of trouble are sure to come to 
all mations when the weak can bring fatal 
disaster to the stronger The warnings of 
providence are often silent, and politicians 
do not heed them They have not the 
far sighted vision, they live im the dusky 
den of the immediate present And there- 
fore I appeal to 30u as representatives of 


‘No great 


which 
mutual 


opportunity 
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Okuma, leaves for India on June 8; 
en route 1s received cordially in Indo- 
China by the French Government and 
the people, arnves mm Madras on July 
3 and Calcutta on July 5, 1929. 


N September, 1929, the Poet delivers 
two lectures—Sahityer Swarup and 
Sahityer Bichar—under the auspices of 
the ‘Rabindra-parichaya Sabha’ (Tagore 
Society) of the Presidency College, re- 
casts his old drama Raja-o-Rani as 
Lapati, which 1s staged at his Calcutta 
residence consecutively on 26th, 28th, 
29th September and Ist October—the 
old Poet appearing in the role of the 
young King Vikram, Prof Takagak, 
a famous exponent of the art of Ju- 
gitsu, comes to Santiniketan at Tagore’s 
wvitation, the Poet having felt that 
Bengalee boys and girls stood m 
great need of training in this art of 





—From a photo taken in Berlin im 
1930 when he exhibited hts pictures 
there 


self-defence, takes seriously to paint- 
ing to which he devotes much time, 
at the imvitation of the Gaekwar, 
lectures at Baroda (January 26, 1930) 
on “Man the Artist’, detamed non- 
avoidably 1m the way, fails to attend 
—much to the chagrin of the organi- 


your people, win their love who you can be 
foolish enough to bully into a sullen sub- 
Jection, make them trustworthy by trusting 
them and by respecting them, train them 
into self respect which 1s for your own good 
Let the best mussion of statesmanship be 
carned on m an atmosphere of sympathy 
and understanding, n the greatful heart of 
a people the best of all back-grounds for the 
creation of the national gemus And before 
I leave, let me hope that I have not hurt the 
susceptibilty of my andience when, m a 
genuine spirit of sympathy, I have offered 
them my message, thereby offering the best 
homage that I can render them” 


AL bdAhdhi hot Share 
nafs fu mfler 


arg apa mg he fol 
“a a forpeat sackof hee. 





After a pastel New York 1930 


RaIRL MA Hid one SA ITY, 

NG MLE fr ar ne si, 
se oie fig tr areca! 

sand Site, MG or wiper bre 
Giger sree sare rn 





Affer a marble bust New York, 1930 


With the leaders of the Sixth Indian National Congress in Calcutta, 1890 
Seated left to nght W.C. Bonnerjee, Pherozshah Mehta ( President ) 
Standing left to nght Nalin Behari Sarkar, Monomohan Ghosh 
THE POET, Hem Chandra Mallik, Shelley Bonnerjee. 


The closing scene of ‘Dak-Ghar’ { Post-office }, 1917 
Staged at the Jorasanko House before a distinguished gathering of political leaders assembled in Calcutta for the Indian 
National Congress presided over by Mrs. Annie Besant. The Poet appeared on the stage supported by his nephews 
Gaganendranath and Abanindranath and his son Rathindra. 
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sers and disappointment. of the ‘ dele- 
gates,—the nineteenth session. of. the 
Bengali . Literary ~Conference (of which 
he was President-elect), his elder 
sister, Swarnakumari Devi, 
presidential chair at the last moment 
(Feb. 2, 1930); on February 10, at 
Surul, Sir Stanley Jackson, the Gover- 
nor of Bengal, opens a Conference of 
the workers of Co-operative Societies 
and annonnces a capital grant for Sri- 
niketan of Rs. 5,000 only and a yearly 
grant of Rs, 1,000 for three years only, 
the insufficiency of the grant. adding 
to the keenness of adverse public 
criticism. : 


Emergence as a Painter 


O* March 2, 1930, Rabindranath pro- 
ceeds from Calcutta on his Eleventh 
Foreign Tour accompanied by his son, 


daughter-in-law and W. Ariam = (Pri- 
vate Secretary); reaching Marseilles 
on the 26th, stays at Cap Martin 


near Monte Carlo as the guest of M. 
Kahn; meets here President Masaryk of 
Czecho-Sforakia; opens au exhibition 
of his own pictures in Paris at the 
Galerie Pigalle (arranged by his Argen- 
tine friend Madame Victoria O’Campo) 
on Mav 2, 
sixty-ninth 

Paris; 


with 125 
birthday is 


exhibits; his 
celebrated in 
goes to London on Mav 
It and then to Birmingham where 
he» receives the news of the happen- 
ings in India {Gandhiji’s salt satya- 
graha, the Dandi .March, his arrest 
and internment, the armoury raid at 
Chittagong, Martial Law at Sholapur, 
Viceregal Ordinances declaring the 
Congress as an illegal body, the Hindu- 
Muslim riots at Dacca] which impel 
him to declare in an interview with 
the Manchester Guardian (May 16) 
against the repressive measures by the 
“bureaucratic irresponsible government 
imeting out cruel and arbitrary punjshi- 
ment to entirely inoffensive persons . . 

.in the high-sounding name of law 
and order’? and pleads for concerted 
action by the best minds of East and 
West as “the present complications 
cannot be dissipated by repression and 
a violent display of physical power’’; 
comes to Oxford on the 17th and on 
the 19th, at Manchester College, deli- 
vers his: first Hibbert Lecture (later 
published. by Allen & Uswin = as 
“Religion .of _ Man”); returns to 
London .to discuss Indian affairs with 
Wedgwood Benn, Secretary of: State for 
India; addresses an annual meeting of 
Quakers, being the first speaker not 
belonging to that community invited 


to address such a meeting within .252 - 


years past; is heckled at-the conclusion 
of his address for his remarks against 
British rule in India and replies: 
‘Realize yourselves in our place and 
recall the time when your own brothers 
in America wanted to secure their free- 
dom with their blood’; returning to 
Oxford delivers his concluding speech 
{Hibbert Lectures) on the 26th, at 


J 


taking the 
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‘ 


Oxfotd with L. P. Jacks, Principal, Manchester .Callege 


and Editor of ‘The Hibbert Journal’: 


the Chapel of Manchester College, to 
one of the most crowded audiences. ever 
seen there—the Principal ‘of- the Uni- 
versity College, Sir Michael. Sadler, 
declaring : ‘‘We shall never forget in 
Oxford the gift you have given us and 
the inspiration you have .brought to 
us’; returning to Birmingham, speaks 
there on the ‘Ideals’ of. Education in 
East and West’ ;. attends. an exhibition 
of his’ paintings: on Juné.2; writes a 
letter to the Spectator (June 7y on the 
political situdtion in India paying:a re- 
markable tribute’ to Mahatma Gandhi 


on ‘his “new technique of revolution” ; 
visits Ekmbirst’s aciicol,’ Dartington 


Half, at Totnes Devonshire}. 


ROCEERDS to Germany, «reaching 
Berlin ou July 11, 1936; meets the 


members’ of the Reichstag.on the 12th; 


meets Einstein on the {4th; after the 
opening of an Exhibition of his paint- 
ings, at Gallery Moller, on July 16th, 


By Iinglish © newspapers ‘over. the 
att maintaining that ‘men ‘of 
“charactet ” have" been. "pronght” 


1930" 


proceeds to Dresden; next to Munich, 
where a civic reception is accorded to 
him at the ancient Town Halt; Levit, 
nesses the famous “Passion "Play! 4 “at 
Oberammergau, which’ impresses” him 


deeply ; after a’ rapid tour ‘throagh 
many cities, “travelling like: royalty?’, 


" goes.to Denmatk ; an Bxhibition: Of his 


paiutings is opened at Copenhagen on 
August 9; goes to Geneva and spends 
there a few days ; hears there off com. 
munal riots at Dacca atid writes to the 
Spectaior (Ang. 30, 1930), -complaining 
bitterly against the silence maigtained 






“iy. et 
Dacea”’ “and “anspeakable ~ atrocities 
have occurred.” 


in Soviet Russia 
EAVES Geneva to visit Ruséia 
accompanied by Soumyendra 
Tagore (his grand-nephew) and Amiya 


XXXVI11 


RABINDRANATH TAGORF 


aie 
av 


—With 
M Romain Rolland 
at Villenewe, 
Swhizerland, 1926 


fe 


Chekravert: (his Ij:terary Secretary), 
Dr, Barry Timbres (his Medical atten- 
dant), W, Amam (his Private 
Secretary)*, arrives at Moscow on Sep- 
tember 11, 1930, received at the White- 
Russian Baltic Station by the repre- 
sentatives of the Society for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countnes 
(\oKs), next day, at Voks Buikhng, 
a reception 1s held, Prof F N Petroff, 
the President of the Society, taking 
the chair, on the evening of the same 
day a concert 15 arranged 1m hus honour 
jointly by the voxs and the Moscow 


“Jn 1926, the Poet had received an in 
vitation from the Soviet Government, but 
was taken seriously ill with influenza at 
Vienna and thercfore, had to postpone the 
visit On this accasion he was invited 
personally by Lunacharsky, who came to s¢c 
lim in Berhn on behalf of the Sovict 
Government 
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Assouation of writers at their club, 
where he meets Prof Kogan (Presi- 
dent of the Academy of Arts), Prof 
Pinkevitch (Director of the Second 
Moscow Statc University) Mme Litv1 
nov Mme Ognved, Mme Vera Inber 
lcdor Gladhov, I'ssev and other Soviet 


artists and authors, visits the Pio- 
neers’ Commune (the organisation 
for giving vocational traiming to 


orphins) on the 14th, the Peasants’ 
Ilome on the 16th, an Exhibition of 
his puntings opened, on September 
17 it the State Moscow Museum of 
Western Art, 1s welcomed by 
Soviet art critics as ‘‘a very great event 
in the history of art’’, visits Moscow 
Art ‘Lheatre and witnesses the per- 
forminces of ‘Peter the Great’’, Tol- 
stoy’s “Resurrection”, and ‘‘Biaderka” 
(in Indian love legend) at the First 
State Opera House, meets students 


New 





~—With Albert Kinstemn in Berlsm 1930 
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Courtesy ‘Dipali” 


and tells them of his own school in 
India, visits the Industrial Labourers’ 
Commune, Central Ethnographical 
State Museum, the Children’s Creche 
ind Ixindergarten of the Moscow 
Ivnamo Works, the Museum of Handi- 
ciafts the Museum of Revolution and 
several gther imstitutions, delivers his 
farewell speech at a big reception 
organised in the Central House of 
Jrade Unions on September 24, when 
the Soviet poet Shingalee recites the 
“Ode to Rabindranath’’, specially com- 
posed for the occasion, and the author 
Galperin recites m Russian three of 
Iagore poems and the actor Simonoy 
“Stages select scenes from ‘‘Post- 
office’? (Dak-Ghar) 


EAVES Ruossia on the 25th for 

Germany, and from there sails for 
America on October 3, 1930, writes 
to the Speclater (November 19) from 
America a letter deploring Gandhij1’s 
hesitation to participate at the Round 
Table Conference, which, im _ the 
Poet’s opimon, ‘‘could have been used 
as a platform wherefrom to send his 
voice to all those all over the world 
who truly represent the future history 
of tman’’, on November 25, at the 
Biltmore Hotel (New York), attends a 
great public banquet organized 1n his 
honour by four hundred leading citi- 
zens, 18 received by President Hoover, 
delivers a pubhc address at Carnegie 
Hall (New York) on December 1, and 
on Dec 7, speaks on ‘The First and 
Last Prophet of Persia” at a meeting 
under the auspices of the Bahats, 
accepts the offer of Ruth St Denis, 
the celebrated dancer, of raising funds 
through a few dance-recitals by her 
of his poems bnt gives away the 
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money thus received to be spent in 
giving relief to the unemployment at 
New York, exhibitions of his paintings 
are opened at Boston and New York 
and received by many art-cntics with 
enthusiasm, meets Will Durant, whose 
book “The Case for India’? had been 
prohibited entry into Bengal, returns to 
England on December 22, dechnes to 
accept the invitation to act as a media- 
tor in the Round Table Conference 
wrangle over the communal question, 
13 entertained by the Editor of the 
Spectator at a luncheon at Hyde Park 
Hotel (January 8, 1931), where he meets 
and have a long talk with Bernard 
Shaw, comes back home in February 
1081 


1931-1935 


AGE 70—74 


ESURNING to India writes a new 

dance-drama Nabin which 15 
staged first at Santimbhetan and then 
in Calcutta (Empire Lheatre, March 14), 
the Poet reciting poems whiuch are 
interpreted and visualised 
dance and music his seventicth hirth- 
‘lis 15 celebrated at Santiniketan and 
also at many places all over India 
jus letters from Russia—Russiar Chitin 


through 


—In New York m 
1930, the Poet met 
Helen Keller the 
famous American 
blind degf-mute, who 
has not only learnt 
to read, cerite ani 
talk, but also ito 
hear’ by touch 
Here she “‘itstens’ 
to the Poet by plac- 
ing her fingers light- 
ly on has Ups as they 
move 
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pro 


4 


—Wiath Bernard Shar 


—are collected 
seventicth birthdas 


ind published on his 
reve thing the ‘pro- 
found spirituil and poctic insight and 


the deep social consciousness with 
whih he had closely followed the 
most  iwmportint pige of human 


history ” 


Courtesy: “Dipali” 





m Tondon 1930 


“Rabindra-Jayanti” _ Inaugurated 


O* the 16th May, 1931, at the Cal- 

cutta University Institute Hall, a 
lirge gathering reprcsentative of all 
sections of the community with Maha- 
mahopadhy iya Hara Prasad Sastn (Pre- 
sident, Bangiya Sahitya Parishad) in 
the chur, conveys to the Poet its 
warmest felicitations on lis complet- 
Ing the seventieth year of Ins life 
and decides to celebrate the occasion 
ina fitting manner in Cal utta,—thus 
Maugurating RABINDRA-JA\ANTI, A 
‘Lagore Septuagenary Celebritions Com- 
mittee 15 appoimted with the Poet's 
life-long friend the great a1entist 
Jagadis C Bose as President, Jatindra 
Nath Basn as General Secretary and 
Shyama Prasad Mookerjyee and Amal 
Home as Joimt Secretaries On 
the 18th July, 1931 this Committee 
adopts a Scheme of Celebration, pre- 
pared by Amal Home, deciding to cele- 
brate the event bv a festival extending 
over an entire week during Chnstmas 
(1931) devoted to the observance of a 
comprehensive programme bringing out 
and emphasising the Poet’s hfe-work, 
sends a poem of greetings to tHe youths 
of the Buxa Concentration Camp, de- 
tained under Viceregal Ordimance, in 
reply to their birthday fehcitations, 
the poem is returned by the Censor to 
Amal Home, who had forwarded it on 
behalf of the Poet 


xl 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


AGEL 
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San UNAS are Brae me 


PREYS align Gat ARGO EF Gio | 
forer (OR Kay, soile Tv har ae | 
CANIAVE BG PNP 
Spur BK oe 
PHY ME Bryyteer ANTRR B aerpe II 
YVFAC ING ory” 208 ance Fit 20? 
sprager eaer eee ufo sega 
sey & nye 
Kas Mate, 
SY GOS ESET UG LEE SVE I 


“NAO Rana” BrEvaY Bonar MRE! 
RVG SONGL VE? BACT AF YT AAC! 
EOS svrepeer 
Heer” Piatt EE, 


Ae af eanring Foe c& ber vers 


24% 


Rov 


fhe poom abo. addressed to the 


Bengali youths dctaincd under the 
Taeercgal Ordinance of 1931 at Buxa 
then address of 


fort m reply to 


felicitations on the Pocts serenticth 
buthday was stopped 04 the Censor 
He came back to the Faditor of this 
journal, who had forwarded ul on 
later itt 


behalf of Rabindranath 


appeared an the ~~ Prabasi 


ad a 


The Hijh Protest 


HI Toet visits Bhopal it the anyitt- 
terrible floods, 
ind pestilence dev astite: North 
Bengal to winch 3s added iute come 
munil between Hindus and 
on winch lie writes in the 
warning his = countrymen 
gunst fatal fratriuide helping 
‘the third party’? im keeping India 
under perpetual political domunation , 
on the 24th, 23th, 27th and 28th Sep- 
tember 1s produced in Calcutta a novel 
musical featival, Sisuttrtha (The Child) 
in aid of the flood-stricken in North 
Rengal, on September 30 the Sanskrit 
College in Calcutta confers on the Poet 
the title of Kabi-sarbabhouma, on the 
13th October, when he 1s contem- 
plating a trip to Darjeeling to re- 
coup his health, occurs the tragedy at 
the Hiyh Detention Camp, where the 
guard, shoot two young Bengah pri- 
soners dead and wound a large 
number, the Poet again comes to the 
fore and becomes the spearhead of oat- 
raged pubhe protest at a ‘meeting, 
which convened to be held at the Town 
Hall as transferred, owing to anpre- 
cedented crowd, to the foot of the 
Ochterloney Monument in the Calcutta 
Maidan, he condemns “the concerted 
homiadal attack, under cover of dark- 
ness, on defenceless prisoners wndet- 


gomg ‘the most barbaric system of in- 


tion of the Nawab 
f imine 


trouble 
Muslims 
Toabast 

such 
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Circeration and a nerve-racking strain 
of an indefimtely suspended fate’’; 
trounces in a letter to the daily press 
an Anglo-Indian paper ‘‘giving repeated 
expressions of the Christian sentiment 
of sympathy for the warders who had 
murdcred the prisoners in their 
charge’’*, spends the autumn at Dar- 
yeehng, lends his support im an 


* This Ictter when sent for publication to 
the Statesman forwarded by the Editor of 
the Wumecipal Gazette on behalf of the Poet 
was returned to him with the following lettcr 
from ‘Sir Alfred Watson 


THE STATESMAN Ltd 
6, Chowringhee 
Calcutta, 3rd Novr , 1931 


Deat Mr Home 

I must definitely refuse to publish 
from Dr Rabindranath Tagore or any 
body else a letter which accuscs men 
of murder who hase never been tried 
on thit count I return the letter to 
you 

Wow pleasant to be back am India 


md pleasant to know that in these 
times I have many friends hike sour 
sdf among Indians 
Iam sincerely yours 
Alfred Fo Watson 
[Ih Fo of i tty 
1odhe Feitor Jhe statesman 
. 
Sir 
We hive accently seen im oan Angdo 


Indiim paper repeated expressions of the 
Christians sentiment of sympathy for the 
wirder whe halo under thar charge the 
1 uo Huh whom they murdered 
th perpetrator f this crime were pitie] 
1 ground of ners ous stream under which 


nis 


toordinmgy tC the writer they ‘certamls 
cimnct be onrected to retam judicial 
clin These Jugh strum, individuals 


who enjov freedom and self respect and 
hve in comfortable barracks—have been 
soothed with paragraphs of tender con 
sidcration for their concerted bomicidal 
ittach, undcr cover of darkness, on defence 
less prisoners undergoing the most bar 
baric system of incarceration and a nerve 
racking strain of an indefinitely suspended 
fate 

Most crimes indeed are the outcome 
of some severe Strain—uncontrollable urge 
of temptation, pain and anger reaching a 
bursting point when considerations of 
social responsibility and consequences are 
recklessly forgotten Such crimes, 
though comitted under intense nervous 
tension and a_ state of psychological 
night-mare, are not condoned by law, and 
tor thet reason fear and _ self-control 
exercise check against criminal propen 
sities But if the milk of human kind 
ness be carefully reserved for official 
murder, and if a special standard of 
justuce can ever be successfully advocated 
~—under the plea of delicate nerves—only 
for those who already harbour in their 
mind an expectation of impunity, and 
who, as deputed guardians of law and 
order, have broben almost with swagger 
ing exultation, then 1t will amount to a 
positive insult to the solemn principle of 
justice universally declared in all civilized 
legal codes and will create an effect upon 
the publi. mind which no amount of 
seditious propaganda can ever do 

Oa the other hand 1 never for a 


“asm expec Yast our political fanatics 
who have been judged guilty by asy 
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—In October 193] 


anguish and indignation of (le 


has left 


essay on [he Werers of Bengal” 
to the movement set on foot by Sir 
P C Ray that Bengal should not de- 
pend on Bombay mills to clothe her- 
self, celebrates at Santimketan the 
50th birth-anniyersar, of Nandalal 
Bose, the artist 


“Rabindra-Jayanti” Celebrated 


OMES to Calcutta on the 23rd 
December, 1931, to attend the 
RaBINDRA-JAYANTI celebrations held im 
the Christmas week im pursuance of the 
resolution adopted at the inaugural 


properly constituted court of justice should 
go unpunished though their nerves may 
have been completely upset by harrowmg 
sights and cowardly crimes that escape 
regibution They must pay in full the 
cost of what they may feel as their 
obligation to their outraged kindred 
or their own insulted humanity Our 
students no doubt learnt by heart through 
European school masters their lessons 
from the western history of the struggle 
for freedom copiously strewn with the 
recofds of criminal wiolence openly done 
or secretly plotted by both «ides, such 
as was recently extibited i Ireland 
But, all the same, crimes are crimes and 
ther legal consequences should ever 


outraged public 


then the guards at the Hijli Detcution Camp shot tao young Bongalt prisonors dead 
at a great mecting Iheid m the Calcutta Maidan at the foot of the Ochterloney Monument—gave expression to the 


meeting of the 18th May, 1931 —Ihe 
Jayant: Week starts in the morning 
of the 25th December with the 
opening of a remarkable arts and crafts 
exhibition and a mela (fair) at the Town 
Hill and the adjoining grounds by 
the Maharaja Bahadur of [ipperah,— 
the Poet being himself present and go- 
ing round the rooms and galleries exhi- 
biting (i) a hundred of his own draw- 
ings and paintings, (1) manuscripts and 
different editions of his works—English 
and Bengal, (i) translations of his 
works in different languages of the 
world, (1v) works on himself, (v) por- 
traits, etc, of the Poet at different 
periods of his life, (v:) gifts and pre- 


prove to be inevitable in spite of the 
well known historical truism amply proved 
by the Czarist and other autocratic 
regimes that those who have military and 
pohtical power in their hands or are 
favoured and protected by such power, 
have often defiantly gone through the 
extreme length of imquities in a whole 
Sale manner and =  surrcptitious ways 
avoiding justice and forcibly repressing 
popular judgment But fortunately for 
humanity such policy has never been 
altrmately successful 

Lt earnestly appeal to the Covernment 
and our people at the same ite lat 
there should unmediately be a truce to 
the ring-dance of vengeance and violence 


the Poet— 


Here htc ws seen readiig hts address with J M Sen-Gupta to 
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sents to the Poet from different coun- 
tries of the world, (vit) arts and crafts 
products of the Visva-Bharati, (viii) old 
and new Bengali att products and 
artistic home industries and (ix) pic- 
tures of the Bengal School of Painting 
and Indian paintings, old and new — 
As a back-ground to the exhibition 
(organised by Kedarnath Chatterjee 
assisted by Surendranath Kar) is also 
held a mela (fair) with stalls of 
various indigenous products, and 
entertainments, eg, Kathakata, jatra, 
kirtan, baul gan, folk songs and 
folk dances, sports and athletics.—The 
same afternoon sits a literary confer- 
ence nnder the presidentship of Sarat 


perpetually rushing round a vicious circle 
Giving vent to one’s anger and anneyance 
may be natural to common humanity but 
it 18 never statesmanhke for our rulers 
nor wise for the ruled Mutual in 
duigence in such angry passions are 
nothing but destructive, hopclessly waste 
ful, endlessly adding to our miseries and 
funlity an] leading to an utter loss of 
our confidence in the moral manliness of 
our rufers, which 14 the true prestige of 
strength in ats magnanimity 


Parjeehng, 


Nov 2, 1931 Yours etc, 


Rabindranath Tagogie 
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Chandra Chatterjee, where papers, 
wnitten by well-known Bengali iittera- 
teurs dealing with different aspects of 
Rabindranith’s contribution to the Ben- 
gah literature and some poems ded- 
cated tu the Poet are read —In the 
evening 15 held a Music Festival where 
tiurty-five lagore songs (beginning 
from the earliest period of his composi 
tion) are sung by well-known singers 
and a well-trained choir under the 
leadership of Indira Devi and Dinendra 
Nath Tugore [he next day, the 26th 
December, Sir S Radhakrishnan opens 
and presides over a conference at which 
distinguished litterateurs, artists, scho- 
lars and = educationsts, Indian and 
European, from all parts of India, in- 
cludmg special delegates deputed by 
the different universities, read papers 
dealing with Rabindranath’s contribu- 
tions to practically all departments of 
himan culture —In the évening 15 con- 
tinued the Music Festival with thirty 
five more songs from ‘Tagore 


Felicitations 

N the 7th December 1931 before 

an assemblage of several thousands 
of peaple representing all sections of 
the comununtty getkered in front of 
the Town Hall (where on the street, 
facing the steps of the histomc bmld- 
ing, @ Gai has heen erected), the Poet 
sa presented with addresses of felic: 
lations on behalf of the Corporation 
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of Calcutta (read by the Mayor Dr B 
C. Roy), the Baxgiya Sahitya Parishad 
{read by its President Gir P C Ray), 
the Hindi Sahitya Sammeian (read by 
Ambika Prasad Bajpe1), the Prabasi 
Banga Sahitya Sammelan (read by 
Prativa Dev: of Allahabad) and last, 
on behalf of his countrymen, by the 
Rabindra-jayanti-Parishad (The Tagore 
Septuagenary Celebration Committee), 
which was read bv the greatest Bengali 
poetess Kamim Rav, the address :tself 
being written by Sarat Chandra 
Chatterjee, the famous Betrgah novelist 
~the Poet rephes to all the addresses 
scparately, receiving a remarkable 
ov ition at the end —He 18 also present- 
ed with Ihe Golden Book of lagore— 
bearing the homage of poets id 
wthors, artists and scientists politi 
cians and statesmen of thirty, conntnes 
—by Mr Ramananda Chatterjee (who 
had edited the Book) on behalf of the 
Publication Committee —On the 28th 
29th and 30th 1s staged Natir Puja at 
the Jorasanko house of the Poet, he 
himself appearing in the role of the 
Buddhist monk —The Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishad holds a reception on the 29th 
December, when a marble bas rchef 
portrait of the Poet, presented by 
Amal Home, 18 unveiled by Sir P C 
Ray, President of the Panshad —The 
students of Calcutta also celebrate the 
occasion by presenting the Poet with 
an address, on the 3lst December 
at the Senate Hall of the Umiversity of 
Calcutta to this he replhes by reading 


ee 
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a paper in Bengali, dwelling on the 
growth of ins poetic life, winch he had 
onginally prepared for reading at the 
public reception on the 27th December 
but abandoned the idea because of its 
length and the cosmopolitan character 
of the gathering—-The RABINDRA- 
JAYANTI celebration, which was to be 
held for a week from the 25th to the 
3lst December, 1931 1s extended till the 
5th January, 1932, when at the news of 
the arrest of Mahatma Gand, Subhas 
Chandra Bose and other leaders and 
the arrest of Jnananyan Neogi, the 
Secretary of the Jayanti-Mela the 
Celebration Committee, im view of the 
political situation, comes to a decision 
to close the function 


4 bbc Poet 1s greatly agitated over 
Gandhij1’s_ arrest and cables to 
the British Prime Mhimister protest- 
ing against ‘the sensational policy 
of indiscriminate’ repression being 
followed bv the Indian Government 
causing permanent ahena 

tron of our people from yours”, issues 
a statement on the ‘Independence 
dav” (January 26, 1932), which, how- 
ever, 18 prevented from being fully 
published by the Bengal Censor, 
writes many poems at his riyer-side re- 
sidence of Khardah, among them be- 
ing a notable one on Gandhyy: entitled 
Prasna (The Question) published first 
m the Prabast and tater in 


his Pattshesh attends the opening of 


—On the 27th December, 1931, before an assemblage of several thousands of people representing all sections of the 
community gathered in front of the Town Hall where, on the street, facing the steps of the historic butlding, 
against the North gates of the Bengal Legtslative Council House, a ‘dats’ had been erected, the Poet was presented 
with addresses of felscstatrons by the Corporation of Calcutta, the Bangina Sahitya Parishad, the Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan, the Prabast Banga Sahitya Sammilan and the RABINDRA-JAYANTI 
Celebration Committee)—Pandtt Vidhusekhar Shastr: ts seen reciting the ‘mangalacharanam’ while the girls of the 


Santiniketan hold the ‘arghyapatram’ 


PaRISHAD 


(the Tagore Septuagenary 
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the exhibition of his paintings arranged 
by Mukul Dey at the Government Art 
School, Calcutta, in February; takes 
2 trial flight in a Dutch aeroplane and 
decides to fly to Persia in response to 
the invitation of the Shah; meets at 
Santiniketan a delegation of the 
‘Society of Friends’ from England. 


‘The Roses of Iran 


N April 11, 1932, accompanied by 

his daughter-in-law ‘‘takes off’? at 
the Dum Dum aerodrome on a K. L. M. 
plane, preceded by his two other com- 
panions—Kedarnath Chatterjee and 
Amiya Chakraverti; on crossing the 
Persian border receives in the plane 
‘a wireless message from the Govern- 
ment of Persia welcoming him; is 
received at Bushire on April 13 by the 
Governor and entertained at a public 
banquet; is royally received at Shiraz 
(April 16) where he spends a few days; 
pays his respects at the tomb of Hafiz; 
comes to Ispahan on the 22nd, via the 
ancient city of Persepolis; after a Civic 
Reception at Ispahan, goes to Teheran 
where he spends two weeks amidst a 
glorious round of civic, diplomatic and 
private receptions; on May 2 is 
received by His Majesty Reza Shah 
Pehlavi to whom the Poet presents 
‘a poem written in his honour; at the 
Shah’s orders his  seventy-second 
birthday is celebrated with great eclat; 
receives invitation from Iraq and on 
his way back to India meets King 


-The Poet flies back from Persia with 
his daughter-in-law Pratima Devi 
Photo taken at 
Dum Dum Aerodrome: 199% 


TAGORE 
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—During .the Poet’s visit to Persia in the summer of 1932, his seventy- 


second birthday was celebrated at Teheran when 


‘tt was roses roses 


all the way” 


Faisal at Baghdad, where he is accord- 
ed a Civic Reception; returns to Cal- 
cutta, by air, on June 3, 1932. 


Academic Honours 


CCEPTS the invitation of Calcutta 

University to take the Ram- 
tanu Lahiri Chair of Bengali Tite- 
rature and also deliver the Kamala Lec- 
tures; is presented with an Address 
from the University at a special Acade- 
mic Reception on August 6, 1932; re- 
ceives the news (Aug. 8) of the death 
in Germany of his only grandson, 
Nitindranath Ganguly; invited by C. 
¥. Chintamani of the Leader {Allaha- 
bad) to give his opinion on the Com- 
munal Award, advises his countrymen 
“to take advantage of the new feeling 
of resentment that is sweeping intellec- 
tual circles in our country to-day 
against irrational communal and class 
differences, come to agreement between 
ourselves and thus remove the greatest 
obstacles in the path of our national 
self-expression” ; writes at Santiniketan 
the prose-poems of Punascha (‘Post- 
script’), the poems of Parishesh (‘The 
End’) and Kaler fatra (‘The March of 
Time’), which he dedicates ta’ Sarat 
Chandra Chatterjee on his 57th birth- 


day anniversary. 


Gandhiji’s “Fast unto Death” 


qe perturbed at the news of 

Gandhiji’s resorting to his ‘fast 
unto death” (September 20, 1932) in 
protest against the sinister motives be- 
hind the Communal Award* cancels 
arrangements for attending as Presi- 
dent the forthcoming birthday celebra- 
tions of Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, and, 
after issuing a fervent public appeal for 
removal of caste prejudices and differ- 
tial treatment between Hindus socially, 
rushes to Poona (Sept. 24) where Gan- 
dhiji has been lying at Yervada Jail; 
sends an appealing cable to Premier 
Ramsay Macdonald; on Sept. 26 the 
news is received of the “Pact”, 
arrived at as a result of Gandhiji’s 
fast, being accepted by the Premier ; 


*The Poet sent the following to Gandhifi 
on hearing of his fust: 

“It is worth sacrificing precious life for 
the sake of India’s unity and her social 


‘integrity. Though we cannot anticipate what 
‘effect it may have upon our rulers who may 


not understand its immense importance for 
our people, we feel certain that the supreme 
appeal of such self-offering to the conscience 
of our own countrymen will not be in vain, 
T fervently hope that we will not callously 
allow such national tragedy to reach its 
extreme length. Our sorrowing hearts will 
follow your sublime penance with reverence 
and lové,” 
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Gandhi: breaks his fast, the Poet sing- 
ing by his bed-side one of his favonnte 
songs, writes to the Zamorin a force- 
ful letter on the question of the temple 
entry of Hariyans in Cochin, receives 
Iandit Madan Mohan Malaviya at San- 


@ ae. 7! . -— «nme 


Rammohun Centenary 


PAR eSIDES in Calcutta (Decembe: 

11) at the Seventieth Birthday 
Celebration of Sir P C Ray and de. 
duates to im the brochure, 


‘Mahatmaj: and Depressed Human. 
ity”, visits the Gosaba Village 
W. ifare Centre established by 


Sir Daniel Hamilton in the Sundar. 
bins, receives Professor Poure-Dauc 
who has been sent to Santiniketan 
by the Shah of Persia, delivers at 
( deutta University the second Karmala 
Icture (Januarv, 1933), on January 1§ 
presides over the imaugural meeting 
of the Rimmohun Centenirs at. the 
Senate Hall, Calcutta, on the 25th 
teids at Caleutta University a paper 
on “Fusion of Knowledge” at Luck 
Now, on the occasion of a Conference 
ulganised by the School of Music (Feb 
1933), his daughter-tn-law produces, 
with a batch of students from Santi- 
niketan a Dance dranta, Sapmochan 
with great success, the performance 15 
tropearted ain Calcutt: at) the Tempire 


Ee a Statement to the Pre 
supporting \ J Patel’s efforts - 
check the ‘campaign of les’? again 
Indias then being CIFTie 
on oin Woestert (\pri 
1933) goes to Darjeeling sends a te} 
gram to Gandhty: deprecating his inte- 
tion to enter into a second period of 
fasting, but the telegram 15 not recu- 
ed by Gandluj: 1 the first to sign 
a leaders memoriil to the Govern- 
ment to release political prisoners, 
also telegrams to prisoners on hunge:- 
simke at Andamans to desist, records 
jus own and the country’s deepest dis- 
tress at the news of the sudden death 
of J M Sen-Guptr (July 24, 1933) winle 
under detention sends a message on 
the occasion of Wilberforce Centenary 
celebrations at Hull receives Uday 
Sankar at Santimketan on September 
12, stages at the Madan Theatre 10 
Calcutta Tasher Desh (‘The kingdora 


s¢edulously 
countrics 


of Cards’) also eying recitals fron 
Chandaliha (‘The Untouchable’s 
Daughter’), speaks on Rhythm 
(Chhanda) at Calcutta  Unnersity 
(Sept 16), publishes the poem 


of Vichiérita (illustrated) and dedicate: 
the book to Nandalal Bose on his” 


wane So Beshey 


ISITS Bombay (Nov 1933) with 
Santiniketan artistes for the 
“Tagore Drama Week” (organized 


there by the Calcutta Impresario, Haren 
Ghosh), Mrs Sarojini Naidu personally 
looks after arrangements for tis stay 
and his programme im Bombay, 
performances of his Sapmochan and 
Tasher Desh are given by the pupt!s of 
Santiniketan, the Poet himself appear- 
ing on the stage; exhibitions of his 
own paintings and those of other 
artists attached to the ‘‘Kalabhaban’”’ 
of the Visva-Bharati are opened in 
Bombay and widely appreciated, thc 
Vice-Chancellor of Bombay University 
entertains the Poet at a dinner, deli- 
vers a lecture on ‘The Challenge of 
Judgment’ and another on ‘The Price 
of Freedom’ (Dec 1), goes to Waltair 
and delivers at Andhra University Sir 
Krishnaswam1 At1yer lectures (Dec 8, 
9, 10), published later as ‘'Man”’, pro 
ceeds to Hyderabad (Dec 12) where 
H E HF the Nizam, who had some 
years ago made a gift of a lakh of 
rupees to the Visva-Bharati for a Chair 
of Islamic Culture, warmly receives him 
and gives another twenty-five thousand 
rupees, the Osmania (University enter- 
tains him at a garden party and the 
Yrime Minster at a State Banquct 
returns to Calcutta, and on Dec 29 
delivers his famous address Bharat- 
pathik Rammohun at the Senate 
Hall on the occasion of Rammohun Cen- 
tenary celebrations, speaks also at the 
All-India Women’s Conference at Town 
Hall, D R Jardine, I ngland s Capta 1 
m the ‘est Match between Fngla: 1 
and Ind1a, calls at the Jorasanko hou : 
to piv his respects to the Poet tl 
drama Bansart and the novel Dui-b¢ 


(‘lwo Sisters’) are written ind pu 
Ves daael sdeeweerer 1022 


~ 


ECKIVES Mrs Naidu it San 


miketan on January 3, 1934 pr - 
tests agaimst the message of tt 
Mahatma on the Bihar F arthqual 
(attributing the calanvt, to divit 
vengeance on the country = fi 
ats) sm_—=soof-—s untonchability”’) tel - 
graphs to Charles Andrews in En; 
land about the earthquake and appea 
to all nations for help, expresses hin 
self strongly agamst the anti-Gand 
agitation then on foot in Bengal, pri 
sides in Calcutta at the Jubilee celec- 
bration of the Hindusthan Co-operative 
Insurance Co Ltd, of which his 
nephew, Surendranath Tagore, wis 
one of the founders, on April 7 speak:s 
at the International Relatrons Club 
(founded under the Carnegie Endoy - 


ment for Tnternatinnal Pearce) 


Pees to Ceylon on May |, 
1934, with Santiniketan artist , 


reaches Colnamhn oan the ath 


re ant . 
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tamed on the following day at the 
Rotary Cinb from where his talk on 
Visva-Bharat 1s broadcast, on the !tth 
the Indian Mercantile Chamber of 
Cevlon presents him with an addrese, 
on the {5th the Corporation of 
Colombo holds a civic reception in his 
honour, Sapmochan is staged for five 
nights at Colombo and then other 
plays exhibition of paintings of his 
own and ‘‘Kalabhaban”’ artists also 
held, on the 17th gives a recital of his 
poems, on May 19, visits Pandura 
and christens an imstitntion started 
there on the limes of Sriniketan 
as Srt-Palli comes to Kandy and 
completes there his novel Char Adhyaya 
(Four Chapters) on June 5, goes to: 
North Ceylon and then returns vie 
Madras to Santiniketan on June 28, on 
August 31 recerves Khan Abdul 
Gaffar Khan who on release from 
jail comes to meet his son study- 
ing then at Santiniketan, publishes 
with Prof Gilbert Murray two essays 
on international problems with special 
reference to the East and the West, 
opens in Calcutta the Basanti Cotton 
Mills a Bengali concern, m October 
gun visits Madras at the mvitation of 
the Chief Minister of Madras, Raya of 
Bobbi on behelf of the  ertrzens 
on October 22 the Corporation of 
Midras presents an address at a civic 
reception on the 24th October 
speiks on ‘Mvself and the Bengal 
Renaissance” from 27 to 30 take 
place dramatic performances staged bs 
Santiniketan artistes and an exlubition 
held of Santimketan arts and crafts 
the Governor of Madras Sir George 
Stanlex receives the Poet at a garden 
party 1t Government House visits 
Waltar on November 2 as the guest 
of the Maharam of Vizianagram and 
addresses the students of Andhra 
University on the 5th; returns to Cal- 
cutta (Nov 6), visits Benares to open a 
Montessor: School for the Hindu Un 
versity (Dec 2), opens in Calcutta 
(Town Hall, Dec 27, 1934) the Prabas: 
Banga Sahitya Sammilan, the novel 
Malancha 1s published, receives at 
Santiniketan members of the Indian 
science Congress who come there on 
Tanuary 6, 1935 


A Governor's Visit 


IR John Anderson, Governor 

Bengal, visits Santimketan (Feb, 
1935), disgusted with the overzealo 
pohce ‘‘measures of safety” for BH 
Excellency, the Poet has all t 
inmates of Santiniketan removed 
Snniketan fer the period of # 
visit, the Governor going round t 
deserted Asram, the same evening ti 
Poet leaves for Benares to attend tl 
Convocation of the Hinda Universit 
which confers on him a Doctorat 
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speaks at the Allahabad University on 
the 12th; visits Lahore to preside over 
the Punjab Students’ Conference ; meets 
the leaders of the Sikh community 
who call on him and visits the Gur- 
dwara: arrives at Lucknow on the 28th 
and addresses the students at the Uni- 
versity on March | and 2; his 75th 
birthday is celebrated on May 7 at 
Santiniketan, the Poet entering his new 
residence,—the mud-hut ‘Syamali’; his 
poems of Sesh-Saptaka are also pub- 
lished on the same day; is felicitated 
by the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad o1. 
May 12; speaks at the function orga- 
nised by the Mahabodhi Society to 
observe the birthday of the Lord 
Buddha; spends the summer at Chan- 
dernagore, mostly on his house-boat, 
on the 2ist July Dinendranath Tagore 
expires in Calcutta, n October Sarad- 
otsav w staged at Santiniketan with 
the Poet in the role of ‘Sannyasi’, 
receives at Santiniketan the Japanese 
poet, Noguchi (November 9) with 
whom, afterwards, he has a controver- 
sia] exchange of letters on Japan’s 
aggression in China, produces in Cal- 
cutta (December 11 and 12) Raja in 


which he appears in the role of 
‘Thakurda’; writes and publishes 
Bithika (‘The Avenne’) a book of 


poems; on December 22, 1935 sends a 
message of felicitations to the President 
of the Indian National Congress on 
the occasion of its Golden Jubilee. 


1936-1941 


AGE 75—80 


BRADS a paper on ‘Education 

Naturalised’, in February 1936 
during the ‘Bengal Education Week” 
im Calcutta; on March 11, 12, 13 and 
14, at the New Empire Theatre in 
Calcutta, produces a new dance-drama, 
Chitrangada; proceeds next on a North 
Indian tour (for collecting funds for 
Visva-Bharati) via Patna and Allaha- 
bad to Delhi; Gandhiji expostulates 
about the Poet thus exposing himself 
to such risks at his age, and an 
anonymous donor at Delhi, a disciple 
of the Mahatma, donates, at his ins- 
tance, Rs. 60,000 to the Visva-Bharati 
funds; the Delhi Municipality votes a 
civic address to the Poet, which is 
vetoed by Government; the citizens of 
Delhi hold a public reception at the 
Queens Garden, when an address of 
welcome is presented to him; Princess 
Nilonfar of Hyderabad entertains him 
at a lunch; visits Meernt where the 


L 
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cancels, on account of ill: health, his 
visit to Dacca for the Convocation of 
the Dacca University, which confers on 
him the degree of D.Litt, honoris 
causa, on September 5, he sends a 
message to the World Peace Congress 
at Brussels, in course of which he 
warns the delegates : ‘‘We cannot have 
peace until we deserve it by paying 
its full price, which 1s,—that the strong 
must cease to be greedy and the weak 
must learn to be bold”; gives a dis- 
course at the special service held at 
the Santiniketan Mandir on Gandhiji’s 
birthday (Oct. 2); on October 10-11, at 
the Asutosh College Hall, Calcutta, 
another new dance-drama, Partsodh, is 
staged; on the lth he attends the 
sixtieth birthday celebration of the 
novelist Sarat Chandra Chatterjee and 
blesses him with an address of felici- 





—The Poet spent the summer of 1935 on his house-boat on the Ganges 

near Chandernagore, which he again visited in 1937 to inaugurate the 

Bengali Literary Conference which met there on February 21 under the 
presidentship of Mr. Htrendra Nath Datta 


District Board 
present him with addresses, returns to 
Santiniketan and marries his only 
yrand-daughter Nandita: Ganguly to 
Krislina Kripaiam (April 25, 1936). 


Municipality and the 


The Communal Award 


RESIDES (July 15) at a big meet- 

ing at the Town Hall to protest 
against the injustice done to Bengal 
Hindus under the Communal Award 
and signs the Hindu memorial to the 
British Premier against the Award; is 
criticised by a section of his country- 
men for his being a signatory to a 
“petition”, which 1s considered deroga- 
tory to his position—while another 
section holds that the Poet should not 
have mixed himself up with the com- 
munal wrangle, the Poet, however, 
bases his protest against the Communal 
Award on larger national grounds; 


VPARIMAL GOSWAMI 


tations, speaks at Bengal Women’s 
Workers’ Conference (Oct. 12) 


Caleutta University Convocation 


N the 17th kebruary, 1937 the Poet 

addresses the Convocation of the 
Calcutta University, the first non-offi- 
cial invited to speak at this academic 
function and to speak at it in Bengali; 
inaugurates the Bengali Literary Con- 
ference held at Chandernagore (Feb. 
21); presides at the ‘‘Parliament of Reli- 
gions” (March 3) conyoked in connec- 
tion with the Ramkrishna Centenary, 
the ‘Chinese Hall” of the Visva-Bharati 
is opened at Santiniketan by the Chin- 
ese Consul in Calcutta on the Bengali 
New Year’s Day (14th April, 1937); the 
seventy-seventh birthday of the Poet is 
observed at Santiniketan (May 7, 1937); 
spends a month at Almora, engaged.in, 
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—In March, 1937 the Poct presided at the 


Parliament of Relagions” con- 


vened in connection with the Birth-Centenary of Ramkrishna Paramhamsa 


Seated left to nght 
Sarojim Naidu 


writing Visvaparichaya—an introduc- 
tion to Science for Bengal readers, 
spends part of Jnly at Patisar, his 
estate in North Bengal the title of 
havisamrat 15 conferred on him by 
Bharati-Tirtha of Andhra at a special 
convocation held on July 24, Varsha- 
mangal is staged in Calcutta (Sep- 
tember 4 and 5); is taken seriously 
ill at Santimketan on September 10, 
1937, when his old friend and phys:- 
cian Sit Nilratan Sircar rushes to his 
bed-side with a devoted band of doc- 
tors and brngs him back to health, 
1s brought to Calcutta (October) where 
Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Subhas 
Chandra Bose and others then attend- 
mg an A IC C€ (which 
adopts a resolution of thanksgiving on 
tns recovery) come to see him, his life 
Jagadis Chunder Bose 
passes away on Noy 23, 1937, sends 
a message to the New Education 11 
lowship Conference im Calcutta im 
December, writes a number of poems 
during convalescence, which are later 
published as Prantik (At the End’), 
Lord Lotlnan and later Lord and Lady 
Rrabourne visit Santimketan January 
1938 


meeting 


long friend 


N March 1, 1938 the Osmania Um 

versity confers its Hon D Litt 
degree on the Poet in absentia, on 
March 19, he attends the performance, 
in Caleutta, of Chandaltka 61 the 
“Sangeet-bhawan” staff and students, 
meets Gandhiy:1 m Calcutta on March 
22, at Santimketan, the Poet’s 78th 
birth-dav anmiversarv 1s observed for 
the first time not on May 7 but on 
4pril 14—the Bengali New Year’s Day, 
spends the summer at Kalimpong and 


THe Port Sir Francis Younghusband and Mrs 


Puoro J K Sanvat 


Mangpoo, returning on July 5 to Santi- 
niketan, writes a popular treatise on 
Bengal: language Bangla Vasa Pan 
chaya, the poems of Senjuts and 
dramatizes his story of Mukter Upaya 
(Means of Salvation), addresses the 
immates of the Asram on Gandhij)’s 
seventieth birthday, on the 9th Decem 
ber, Marquess of Zetland, Secretary of 
State for India, opens an exhrbstion of 
his paintings at the Calmann Gallery 
in London, Lady Linhthgow and her 
daughter visit the Poet at Santiniketan 


‘Hind:-Bhawan’ Opened 


O* January 21, 1939 Subhas Bose, 
then President of the Indian 


National Congress visits Santiniketan 


Saturday, Sept. 13, 1941 


and 1s accorded a public receptions on 
January 31 Jawaharlal Nehru opens 
“Hind: Bhawan’ at Santimketan, on 
Febrnary 2, comes Subhas Bose again 
and then, on the 6th, Rajendra Prasad, 
Shyama and Chandaltka are produced 
in Calcutta by Santimketan artistes, 
the Poet attending the performance, 
his seventv-ninth birth-day 1s ob- 
served at Santiniketan on the Bengah 
New Year’s Dav (April 14), m- 
vited by the Congress Government 
‘1 Orissa, goes to Purt where his 
aciual birth-day (May 7} 1s observed 
w uh great solemnity , spends the sum- 
nh r at Mungpoo and Kalimpong, per- 
forms, at the invitation of Subhas 
Chandra Bose, the opening ceremony 
of the ‘Mahajati Sadan” in Calcutta 
(Aug 18) the next day Pandit Nehru 
visits the Poet at the Jorasanko house 
on his wav to China, addresses on 
December 15 a meeting at the Corpo- 
ration Health Wusenm in conmection 
with the opening of a Food end Nuatn- 
tion Exhibition, opens on December 
16, 1939, the Vidyasagar Memonal Hall 
at Midnapore. 


Gandhiji’s Visit 


ANDHIJI visits the Poet at Santi- 

miketan (February 17-19, 1940), 
opens at Suri, the district headquarters 
of Birbhum (Feb 21) the Industrial Ex- 
hibition held there annually in March, 
goes to Bankura to lay the foundation 
stone of a Maternity Home and Child 
Welfare Centre, on April 5, the Poet's 
most devoted friend C F Andrews 
(born 12th February, 1871) dies at a 
Nursing Home in Calcutta, on Aprfl 
14 (Bengali New Year’s Day) the Poet's 


80th birth-day 15 qmetl, observed at 





—At the snvtiaiion of the Poet, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru dpened the 


‘Hind:-Bhawan’ of the Visva-Bharat wn January, 1939 


‘Tarak Das 
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—The Poet reading his address at the opening ceremony of the Vidyasagar 
Memonal Hall, which he performed at Midnapore in December, 1939 


Santiniketan ,* spends the summer at 
Mungpoo 


Oxford comes to Visva-Bharati 


XFORD UNIVERSITY holds a 

special Convocation at Santiniketan 
on Aug 7, 1940, to confer on him a 
Noctorate of Literature, honoris causa,— 
Sir Maurice Gwyer, Chief Justice of 
India, Sir S Radhaknshnan and Mr 
Justice Henderson of the Calcutta High 
Court representing Oxford at the func- 
tuont, leaves for Kalimpong on Sep- 


*On this occasion, seated on a decorated 
dais, the Poet received felicitations and gave 
readings from his drama, ‘The King of the 
Dark Chamber” 


In a congratulatory message to the Poet, 
Marshal Chiang Kai-shek said “In wishing 
vou good health and tong hfe I pray that 
you may be spared to humanity for many 
more years to come, so that you may spread 
over ever-widening areas of the world, the 
benign influence of your love of peace and 
fellowship and also propagate vour noble 
ideas im the fields of education and culture 
May you hold up a beaconlight to this 
benighted and suffermg world for ever and 
ever” 


t+ William Rothenstein writes in his Re 
collections — 


“Fox-strangways [the author of ‘The 
Music of Hindostan’] wanted Oxord or 
Cambridge to give Tagore an honorary 
degree (1912) Lord Curzon [then Chan 
cellor of Oxford University], when con 
sulted, said that there were more dis- 
tinguished men in india than Tagore! 
I wondered who they were, and If 
regretted that England had left it toa 
foreign country to make the first 
emphatic acknowledgment of his contrt- 
bution to literature ” 


Pgoro UNIveRsaL Art CALLERS 


tember 19, 1s taken there seriously 11! 
on September 27 and brought down to 
Calcutta on September 29, 15 placed 
here under the treatment of Dr B C 
Roy, assisted by others, they tide him 
over the period of acute illness and 
he 15 taken to Santiniketan on Novem- 
ber 18 to convalesce after two months 





im bed in Calcutta, receives Tai Chi- 
Tao, President of the Examination 
Yuan, National Government af China, 
on December 9, 1940, thongh confined 
to bed, the Poet's literary activity con- 
tannes unabated,—the books published 
during the year being Nava-Jatak (‘The 
New Born’) Sana: (‘The Pipe’) Chhele- 
bela (‘My Boyhood Days’), Tis Sangt 
{three short tories), Roga-Sajjay (‘In 
Sick-bed’) and 4rogva  (‘Convale- 
scence’) 


Eighty-first Birthday 


ABINDRANATH'S 
birth-day 1» observed at Santi- 
niketan on the ist Baysakly, 1348 
BE (the Bengal New “Wears” Day) 
corresponding to April 14, 191, when 
he dehvers a stirrmg address on The 
Crisis in Ctuthsation, which creates a 
profound impression all over India with 
its vigorous, buld and penetrating 
analysis of the causes of the ruin of “a 
proud ctivilzation”’—the civilization of 
t'urope, on which he had once built 
his faith, the faith ‘‘that has gone 
bankrupt altogether to-day when I am 
about to quit the world” 


eight y-frst 


~—The Poet giving his blessings at the wedding of Nandini, a girl brought 
up from her infancy by his daughter-in-law, Mrs Rathindranath Tagore 
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THR Port COMPLETES HIS FIGHTIFTH 
Y¥FAR ON THR TWENTY-FIFTH RAISAKH, 
Bencan! Fra 1348—May 8, 1941 


‘THR OVER 


INDIA 


IVINT IS CRLIBRATFD ALI 


-When the two met 


The Maharaja of Jipperih confers 
on him the title of Blgral-Klaskai 
(Ihe San of India’) two new books 
are published on his birthdiy—Janma 
dine (poems) and Galpa-Salpa (‘Yarns’) 
also ‘My Boyhood Days’ the Itnglish 
rendering of (Chhelcbala) 


Saturday, Sept. 13, 1941 


Recurrent DIness 


HE POET continues to be ul and 

18, more or less, confined to bed, 
ufiable to hold the pen with ease, he 
dictates his poems and other writings, 
on June 4, 1941 the Poet 1ssnes from 
his sick-bed a remarkable statement 
to the Press in reply to an open letter 
addressed to Indians by Miss Eleanor 
Rathbone, a member of Parhament, 
calling upon them to stand by Britain 
m the War, which he describes as 
an “impertinent challenge to onr cons- 
qience’’, the statement creates a great 
sellsation 


THE LAST 
DAYS 


Brought to Calcutta 


OWARDS the end of June, 1941, 
the Poet who has never been able 
to recover from Ins ilness in Septem- 





RABINDRANATH WELCOMES GANDHIjI AND KASTURIBAI GANDHI AT SANTINIKETN ON Fupruary 17, 1940 
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ber 1940, when he was brought down 
from Kahmpong—has a serious set- 
back, physical conditions begin stead:- 
ly to dechme causing anxiet}, the 
doctors, who had attended on him pre- 
viously, are summoned to Santimke- 
tan, Dr B C Rov and Dr L M 
Banerjee examine him and advise 
removal to Calcutta * 


HE POET is brought down to 

Calenutta im the afternoon of 
Imday, the 25tn July, 1941, doctors 
examine him again and decide on a 
surgical operation, the operation 15 
performed by Dr LL M Banerjee 10 
the morning of Wednesday, the 30th 
July immediately before the opera- 
tion, at half-past nine, he dictates his 
last poem “cory Ra et” Gre 
wat wht fafoa eaatetca, ce Raatafr 
( kou have covered the path of vour 
creation in a mesh of vaned wiles, 
Thou Guileful One’), his condition 
is declared to be satisfactory m a 
bulletin issued from his house the same 
afternoon, and in the evening when 
the doctors examine him again, ‘every 
thing was found to be in a satisfactory 
condition’”’ + 


Anxious Days 


BULLETIN issued at &15 PM 

on Eriday, the Ist August, 1941, 
imforms an anxious public that ‘‘the 
Poet passed a disturbed might and 1s 
feeling some uneasiness’’, the next day 
—baturday the 2nd August—a some- 
what reassuring bulletin 1s issued at 
12 noon about the Poet having passed 
a quieter mght’’,—1t being added that 
his general condition shows improve 
ment’? the same night, however, his 
condition changes he passes a restless 
uight thongh ‘a slight improvement’ 
1s noticed on Sunday, the 3rd August 
restlessness continues and he seems 
to have grown weaker’ savs a bulle- 


* lhe doctors are stated (Vssva-Bharat 
News August 1941) to have given their 
opinion that the nature of the infection 
sould not easily be kept under control by 
medicine and there was always a chance of 
ita flaring up any moment with serious 
consequences They felt confident that a 
sample operation would not only remove this 
danger but enable him to live a normal life 
for, perhaps, several more years 


t The bulletin (dated Wednesday, the 3th 
July, 830 px) further stated “He is in a 
cheerful mood and 18 occasionally exchang 
sug a few words with his people” The 
bulletin added ‘The operation was con 
sidered uecessary now as his troubles were 
gradually on the increase, and he was 
brought down to Calcutta, a few days ago, 
specifically for the purpose of this operation ” 


M 


TAGORE MEMORIAL SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 


A CHRONICLE OF EIGHTY YEARS 


TAGORE’S REPLY TO MISS RATHBONE, m.p 


‘I have been deeply paimed at Miss Rathbone’s open letter to 
Indians I do not know who Miss Rathbone 1s, but 1 take it that 
she represents the mentality of the average ‘well-intentioned’ Britisher 
Her letter 1s mainly addressed to Jawaharlal and I have no doubt that 
if that noble tighter of freedom’s battle had not been gagged behind 
pmson bars by Miss Rathbone’s countrymen, he would have made a 
htting and spirited reply to her gratuitous sermon His enforced silence 
makes it necessary for me to voice my protest even from my sick bed 
The lady has 111 served the cause of her people by addressing so indis- 
creet, deed impertinent, a challenge to our conscience She 14 scanda- 
lised at our ingratitude,—that having ‘drunk deeply at the wells of 
Kynglish thought’ we should stil] have some thought left for our poor 
country’s interests 


English thought, in so far as it 1» representative ot the best tradi- 
tions of Western enlightenment, has indeed taught us much, but let me 
add, that those of our countrymen who have profited by 1t have done so 
despite the ofhuial British attempt, to ill-educate us We nnght have 
achieved mtroduction to Western learning through any other Kuropean 
language Have all the other peoples in the world waited for the British 
to bring them enhghtenment? It 15 shecr imsolent self-complacence on 
the part of our so-called English friends to assume that had they not 
taught us we wonld still have remamed m the dark ages Through 
the ofhual British channels of education in India have flowed to our 
children in schools not the best of English thought but its refuse, which 
has only deprived them of a wholesome repast at the table of their 
own culture 


“Assuming however, that English language 1s the only channel left 
to us for enhghtenment’, all that ‘drinking deeply at its wells’ has come 
tu 1s that im 1931, even after a couple of centuries of British admunistra- 
tion, only ibout one per cent of the population was found to be hterate 
in I nglish,--while in the lL S S R in 1932, after only fifteen years 
of Soviet idnunistration, 98 per cent of the children were educated 
(Jhese tigures are taken from the Stalesmans Year Book an Enghsh 
publi ation, not Ihhely to crr on the Russian sidc) But even more 
necessary than the socalled culture are the bare clcmentary needs of 
caistence, on Which alone can ins superstructure of enlightenment rest 


‘And what have the British, who have held tight the purse-strings of 
our nation for more than two centuries and exploited its resources, done 
for our poor people’ I look around and see famished bodies crying for 
brend IT have seen women in villages dig up mud for a few drops of 
drinking water, for wells are even more scarce in Indian villages than 
schools 


1 know that the population of Kngland itself 1s to-day im danger of 
starvation and 1] sympathise with them, but when 1 see how the whole 
might of the British navy 1s engaged in convoying food vessels to the 
English shores and when I recollect that 1 have seen our people perish 
of hunger and not even a cartload of rice brought to their door from 
the neighbouring district 1 cannot help contrasting the British at home 
with the British in India 


Shall we then be grateful to the British, if not for keeping as fed, 
at least for preserving law and order ’ 


I look around ary! see riots raging all over the country When 
scores of Indian lives are lost, our property looted, our women dis- 
bonoured the mighty British arms stir in no action, only the British 
vowe 1s riused from overseas to chide us for unfitness to put our house 
an order 


‘Fxamplks irc not wanting im history when even  fully-armed 
warriors have shrunk before superior might and contingencies have 
arisen in the present wu when cven the bravest among the British 
French and Grech soldiers have had to evacuate the battlefield in Furope 
because they were overwhelmed by superior armaments but when our 
poor, unarmed and helpless peasants, encumbered with crving babes, 
flee from homes unable to protect them from armed goondas the British 
officials, perhaps smile in contempt at our cowardice ! 


“Ryery British civilian in England 15 armed to-day for protecting 
his hearth and home against the enemy, but in India even Jathi-training 
was forbidden by decree Our people have been deliberately disarmed 
and emuasculate 1 in order to heep them perpetually cowed and at the 
mercy of their armed masters 


“The British hate the Naas for merely challenging their world- 
mastery and Miss Rathbone expects us to kiss the hand of her people in 
servility for haying riveted chains on ours A Government must be 
judged not by the pretensions of its spokesman but by its actual and 
effective contnbution to the well-being of the pcople 


“It 1s not so much because the British are foresgners that they 
are unwelcome to us and have found no place mn onr hearts, as because, 
while pretending to be trustees of our welfare, they have betrayed the 
great trust and have sacrificed the happiness of millions in India to bloat 
the pockets of a few capitalists at home 


“I should have thought that the decent Britisher would at least keep 
silent at these wrongs and be grateful to us for our inaction, but that he 
should add insult to imyurv and pour salt over our wounds, passes all 
bounds of decency ”’ 


[Replying to the Poet’s letter from London on June 21, Miss Rathbone said 
“Writing as he says from the sick bed, I think he cannot fully have read my 
letter Otherwise he could not have completely ignored its main purppees and 
have merely repeated as my other hostiie critics do, the old charges agamst British 
rule, which I was not concerned to defend } 


xhx 
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tin issued at 830 PM on Sunday — 
bemg, added at the same time that 
“‘thomgh there are reasons for some 
anxi¢ty, his condition, however, 15 not 
alarming”, on Mondav, the 4th August, 
the evenmmg bulletin announce. that 
the Poet ‘did not pass a very com- 
fortable night”, and ‘‘there has been a 
rise mm the temperature since the after 
noon ”* 


N TUESDAY, the 5th August 1 
bulletin sued at 8-10 Pw 
that ‘there hay been some deterioration 
in the Poet’s condition and there 15 
cause for anxiety’, mquimes made bv 
the Associated Press at 2 AM on 
Wednesday the 6th August show “that 
there has been no smprovement in the 
Poet’s condition ” 


SAYS 


Grave Anxiety 


HROUGHOUL Wednesdays the 6th 

August, the bulletins are 
at frequent mtervals, at 11-20 4M it 
15 stated that ‘hia weakness and rest 
lessness 15 causing great anxiets”? it 
6 PM his condition has ‘worsened to 
some extent” at 7-30 PM it “his fur 
ther worsened” 1t 830 1% his 
condition 16 causing gracc 
throughout the day and far inte the 
night constant telephone calls are re- 
ceived at the Poet’s residence, and a 
continuous stream of callers make 
personal enquines about his condition, 
at 11-30 par his condition shows ‘‘no 
change” 


issued 


alse ts 


The Last Hours 


1 2-30 aM on Thursdus, the 7th 

August lus condstion “15 causing 
greater anxiety”, the last bulletin 
issued at 3-30 AM says that 1t has 
“shghtly worsened sifice the last buile- 
tin and 1s causmg grave anxiets ” 


TAGORE MEMORIAT, SPECIAL SUPPLFWENT 
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THE END 


YITH morning friends and rela- 
litions begin to gather at the 
Jorasanko honse, the room, overflow 
ind a large crowd gathers outside 
the honse pravers are offered at the 
unconsctous Poet’s bed-side and hivmiis 
sung, at about 10 Dr B © Roy and 
Dr LM Baneryee come and exanine 
him for the last. time 


T THIRTKEN MINUTES PAST TWELVI 

ON THURSDAY, THI 7TH AUGUST, 
1941 (Corresponding to the 22nd Sraban 
Bengal Fra 3348 and Saka Tra 1863) 
THR POFT BREATHES HIS) 14ST, AGED 
80 VEARS 3 MONTHS IN) HIS) ANCRSTRAI 
HOME IN) CAICUTTA—b =D WARKANATH 
TAGORF LANi—1HF HOLS! WHERE Hk 
WAS BORN ON [uUFSpA\ Max 7, 1861, 
BETWEEN THE HOURS OF 230 AND 3 4M 


In the Majesty of Death 


HY NIWS soon spreads all over 
the city ind people of all ranks 
ind station im life, gather at the Poet's 
house every section of the community 
vast) uncontrollable 
quidringle ind the 
throng the 
streets schools ud colleges, Courts 
and offices, markets and mercantile 
firms are immediately closed, flags fly 
half-mast on pubhce buildings, hun- 
dreds of men and women, young and 
old, file past the room where the Poet 
hes robed in silk decked with flowers 
—heautiful in death as in hfe 


ss Tepresente f 4 
fills the 
thous unds 


crowd 
courts urd 


The Last Journey 


HE EUNKRAL procession starts 

at about 3-30 Pu , goes along Chit- 
pore Road, Vivekananda Road, Chitta- 
ranjan ‘venue and Colvotola Street 
where men stand ten deep and the 
balcomes and honse-tops on either side 
ate filled with women, flowers are 
showered, rose-water 15 sprinkled on 


the heer as it proceeds with the pre- 
cious burden, the procession arriving 
in College Street, in front of the Senate 
House, wreaths are offered by the Vice- 
Chancellor on behalf of His Excellency 
the Chancellor, the University with its 
\arious departinents, members of the 
Senate and Svnduate and many other 
wadermme bodres 


NOTHER brief halt 1 made in 

front of the Praver Hall of the 
sSadhiran Brahmo Samay m Cornwalhs 
Street, where privers re offered and 
floral tributes plued on the bier on 
behalf of this religious body of which 
he was the only Honorary Member 
the procession then wends its wav 
wong Cornwallis Street, Grey Street, 
Butte Kristo Paul Avenue (Sovabazar) 
ind Nimtolla Ghat Street to the cre- 
thousands of people 
hning up both sides of the ronte show- 
ering flowers on the her, the cortege 
reaches the Burning Ghat as the sun 


Mittion grounds 


sets 


LARGE and unmanageable crowd 

at Nimtollah makes it difficult for 
the bier to be taken to the site special- 
hy selected for the cremation outside 
the enclosure, mght on the bank of 
the Ganges as the bier 19 placed on 
the ground there a5 a frengied rush of 
peopk to touch it the rash 15 so great 
that it considerably delavs the funeral 


The End Of It All 


HI cremiatton ceremony 

shorth, after 8 PM oud concludes 
at amduight, the last rites are per- 
formed as laid down in the Anusthan 
Paddhati (code of ceremonies) by the 
Poet’s father, Maharshi Debendranath 
lagore, the second great leader of the 
Brahino Samaj, as the body 19 placed 
on the pyre, a hush falls on the vast 
concourse of people, while mary 
touch the ground with their forehead 
in a gesture of reverence, the flamés 
hap up, and so much beauty and 
fame, so much dignity and name arc 
consumed om the cleansing fire whose 
glory the Poet had sung in one of his 
memorable and magnificent songs 

the ashes are collected in a stlver 
urn and taken to Santimketan by the 
Poet’s son the next mormng 


starts 


“I shall be born in India again and 


again. With all her poverty, misery, and 
wretchedness, I love India best.” 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
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Ut the ceremony of the laying of the foundation stone of the ““Mahajat: Sadan” on lugust 18, 1939 


—At the openmg of Food & Nutrition Exhibition at the Corporation Health Museum on December 15, 1939 
Potro: S. Smana 





CRISIS IN CIVILIZATION 
Tagore's Message on Completing His Eighty Years 


ODAY I complete eighty years of 

my life. As I look back on the 
vast stretch of years that lie behind me 
and see in clear perspective the history 
of my early development, I am struck 
by the change that has taken place both 
in my own attitude and in the psycho- 
logy of my countrymen—a change that 
carries within it a cause of profound 
tragedy. 

Our direct contact with the larger 
world of men was linked up with the 
contemporary history of the English 
people whom we came to know in those 
earlier days. It was mainly through 
their mighty literature that we formed 
our ideas with regard to these new- 
comers to our Indian shores In those 
days the type of learning that was 
served out to us was neither plentiful 
nor diverse, nor was the spirit of 
scientific enquiry very.much in evidence. 
Thus their scope being strictly limited, 
the educated of those days had recourse 
to English language and literature. 
Their days and nights were eloquent 
with the stately declamations of Burke, 
with Macaulay’s long-rolling sentences ; 
discussions centred upon Shakespeare’s 
drama and Byron’s poetry and, above ill, 
upon the large-hearted liberalism of the 
nineteenth-century English politics. 


At the’ time though tentative attempts 
were being made to gain our national 
independence, at heart we had not lost 
faith in the generosity of the English 
race. This belief was so firmly rooted 
in the sentiments of our leaders as to 
jead them to hope that the victor would 
of his own grace pave the path of free- 
dom for ‘the vanquished. This belief 
was based upoh the fact that England 
at the time provided a shelter to all 
those who had to flee from persecution 
in their own country. Political martyrs 
who had suffered for the honour of their 
people were accorded unreserved wel- 
come at the hands of the English. 1 
was impressed by this evidence of 


liberal humanity in the character of the’ 


English, and thus I was led to set thém 
on the pedestal of my highest respect. 
This generosity in their national charac- 
ter had not yet been vitiated by 
Imperialist pride. 
a, boy in England, | had the opportunity 
of listening to the speeches of John 


N 


About fhis time, as - 


Bright, both in and outside Parliament. 
The large-hearted, radical liberalism of 
those speeches, overflowing ali narrow 
national bounds, had made so deep an 
impression on my mind that something 
of it lingers even today, even in these 
days of graceless disillusionment. 

Certainly that spirit of abject depen- 
dence upon the charity of our rulers 
was no matter for pride. What was 
remarkable, however, was the whole- 
hearted way in which we gave our re- 
cognition to human greatness even 
when it revealed itself in the foreigner. 
The best and noblest gifts of humanity 
cannot be the monopoly of a particular 
race or country; its scope may not be 
limited, nor may it be regarded as the 
miser’s hoard buried underground. That 
is why English literature which nourish- 
ed our minds in the past, does even now 
convey its deep resonance to the recesses 
of our heart. 


Extracts from the address 


HUS passed the first chapters of 

my life. Then came the parting of 
ways accompanied with a painful feeling 
of disillusion when ] began increasingly 
to discover how easily those who 
accepted the highest truths of civilization 
disowned them with impunity when- 
ever questions of national self-interest 
were involved, 


There came a time when perforce 
I had to snatch myself away from the 
mere appreciation of literature. As | 
emerged into the stark light of bare 
facts, the sight of the dire poverty of 
the Indian masses rent my heart. Rudely 
shaken out of my dreams, I began to 
realise that perhaps in no other modern 
state was there such hopeless dearth of 


the most elementary needs of existence. . 


And yet it was this country whose 
resources had fed for so long the weaith 
and magnificence of the British people. 


- While I was lost in the contemplation of 


» 


the great world of civilization, } could: 
never have remotely imagined that the 
great ideals of humanity would end in 
such ruthless travesty. But today a 
glaring example of it stares me in the 


face in the utter and contemptuous in- 
difference of a so-called civilized race 
to the well-being of crores of Indian 
people. 


That mastery over the machine, by 
which the British have consolidated 
their vast empire, has been kept a 
sealed book, to which due access has 
been denied to this helpless country. 
And all the time before our very eyes 
Japan has been transforming herself 
into a mighty and prosperous nation.- J 
have seen with my own eyes the admira- 
ble use to which Japan has put in her 
own country the fruits of thie progress. 
I have also been privileged to witness, 
while in Moscow, the unsparing energy 
with which Russia has tried to fight 
disease and illiteracy, and has succeeded 
in steadily liquidating ignorance and 
poverty, wiping off the humillatiqn from 
the face of a vast continent. Her civili- 
zation is free from all invidious distinc- 
tions between one class and another 
between one sect and another. 


"e 


HEN | see elsewhere some two 

hundred nationalities—which only 
a few years ago were at vastly different 
Stages of development—marching ahead 
in peaceful progress and amity, and when 
I look about my own country and see a 
very highly evolved and _ intellectual 
people drifting into the disorder of 
barbarism, J cannot help contrasting the 
two systems of governments, one based 
on co-operation, the other on exploita- 
tion, which have made such contrary 
conditions possible. 


Thus while these other countries 
were marching ahead, India, smotheted 
under the dead weight of British ad- 
ministration, lay static in her utter help- 
lessness. Another great and ancient 
civilization for whose recent tragic 
history the- British cannot disclaim rés- 
ponsibility is China. To serve their 
own national profit thé Britieh.- first 
doped her people with opium-and then 
appropriated a portion of her territory. 
As the world was about +6 forget ‘the 
memory of this -ovitrage, we were pain- 
fully surprised by another event.’ While 
Japan was quietly “devouring ‘North 
China, her act of wanitod agptetsion was' 


THE 


ignored as a minor incident by the 
veterans of British diplomacy. We 
have also witnessed from this distance 
how actively the British statesmen 
acquiesced in the destruction of the 
Spanish Republic. 

Such is the tragic tale of the gradual 
loss of my faith in the claims of the 
European nations to civilization. In 
India ‘‘the misfortune of being governed 
by a foreign race”’ is daily brought home 
to us not only in the callous neglect of 
such minimum necessities of life as 
adequate provision for food, clothing, 
educational and medical provision for 
the people, but in an even unhappier 
form in the way the people have been 
divided among themselves. The pity of 
it is that the blame is laid at the door 
of our own society. So frightful a cul- 
mination of the history of our people 
would never have been possible, but for 
the encouragement it has received from 
secret influences emanating from high 
places. 


One cannot believe that Indians are 
in any way inferior to the Japanese in 
intellectual capacity. The most 
effective difference between 
these two eastern peoples is 
that whereas India lies at the 
mercy of the British, Japan 
has been spared the shadow of 
alien domination. We know 
what we have been deprived 
of. That which was truly best 
in their own civilizations, the 
upholding of the dignity of 
human celationship, has no 
place in the British adminis- 
tration of this country. If in 
its place they have established, 
with baton in hand, a reign of 
‘Jaw and order’, in other 
words a policeman’s rule, such 
mockery af civilization can 
claim no respect from us. It 
is the mission of civilization to 
bring unity among people and 
establish peace and harmony. 
But in unfortunate India the 
social fabric is being rent into 
shreds by unseemly outbursts 
of hooliganism daily growing 
in intensity right under the 
very aegis of “law and order’’. 
In India, so long as-no per- 
sonal injury is inflicted upon 
any member of the ruling race, 
this barbarism seems to be 
assured of perpetuity, making 
us ashamed to live under such 
an administration. 








ib the meanwhile the demon 

of barbarity has given up all 
pretence and has emerged with 
uncancealed fangs, ready to 
tear up humanity in an otgy of 
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devastation. From one end of the world 
to the other the poisonous fumes of 
hatred darken the atmosphere. The 
spirit of violence which perhaps lay 
dormant in the psychology of the West 
has at last housed itself and desecrates 
the spirit of Man. 


HE wheels of Fate will some day 

compel the English to give up their 
Indian Empire. But what kind of India 
will they leave behind, what stark 
misery? When the stream of their 
centuries’ administration runs dry at 
last, what a waste of mud and Allth they 
will Jeave behind them! 1 had at one 
time believed that the springs of civili- 
zation would issue out of the heart of 
Europe. But today when I am about to 
quit the world that faith has gone bank. 
tupt altogether. 
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As I look around | see the crumbling 
ruins of a proud civilization strewn like 
a vast heap of futility. And yet I shall 
not commit the grievous sin of losing 
faith in Man. I would rather look 
forward to the opening of a new 
chapter in his history af.er the cataclysm 
is over and the atmosphere rendered 
clean with the spirit of service and 
sacrifice. Perhaps that dawn will come 
froin this horizon, from the East where 
the sun rises. A day will come when 
unvanquished Man will retrace his path 
of conquest, despite all barriers, to win 
back his lost human heritage. 


Today we witness the perils which 
attend on the insolence of might; one 
day shall be borne out the full truth of 
what the sages have proclaimed : 


By unrighteousness man pros- 
pers, gains what appears desirable, 
conquers enemies, but perishes at 
the root.” 
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—A MESSAGE To THE “CALCUTTA MuNICcIPAL Gazatrs" 
ON THE OCCASION OF ITS NINTH AXNIVERSARY, 1933 


HIS COUNTRYMEN’S HOMAGE 


THE 
FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION 


“A Red Letter Day in Bengali Literature” 


66 

A RED LETTER DAY in Bengali Literature’’—that is how a contemporary news- 
paper, Surendranath Banerjea’s famous daily, THE BENGALEE, described the homage which 
Rabindranath’s countrymen paid the Poet on his completing the fiftieth year of his life. 
The great ovation took place on January 28, 1912 at the historic Town Hall in Calcutta. 

The initiative in according this reception was taken by Jagadis Chunder Bose, 
Prafulla Chandra Ray, Ramendra Sundar Trivedi, Satrada Charan Mitter, Hirendra Nath 
Datta, Asutosk Chaudhuri, Brajendra Kishore Rai Chaudhuri, Rai Yatindra Nath 
Chaudhuri and the Maharaja of Cossimbazar—Manindra Chandra Nundy. In a letter 
addressed to the public, the frst draft of which—in the handwriting of Hirendra Nath 
Datta—is reproduced elsewhere in facsimile, they called upon their compatriots to do 
honour to the Poet in a fitting manner and to convey to him their appreciation of his work 
and worth on the occasion. With this object in view a Committee consisting of, among 
others, the Maharaja of Mourbhanj, the Maharaja of Nator, Sivanath Sastri, Brajendra 
Nath Seal, Ramananda Chatterjee, Chitiaranjan Das, Satis Chandra Vidyabhusan, Akshoy 
Kumar Maitra, Priyanath Sen, Prabhat Kumar Mukherjee, Hemendra Prasad Ghose, 
Khagendra Nath Mitra, Jatindra Mohan Bagchi, Manilal Ganguli, Dwijendra Narayan 
Bagchi, Satyendra Nath Dutta, Charu Bandopadhyya was formed, who, ‘‘thinking that it 
would be in the fitness of things that the BANGIYA SAHITYA PARISHAD should be in charge 
of the celebration, asked that body to undertake this public duty.” 

Tue BanGlya SaHiTyA PaRISHAD—the Academy of Bengal: Letters, the premier 
literary body in Bengal—gladly took up the duty, and its Secretary, the Poet’s life-long 
jriend, Principal Ramendra Sundar Trivedi, assisted by a youthful band of the 
Poet’s admirers, themselves well-known poets, novelists and short story-writers, threw 
themselves heart and soul in the work of organisation. Funds were raised and a Rabindra 
Fellowship Fund established, out of which it was proposed to give fellowships for Bengali 
translations from standard works in science, history, literature etc. in European languages 
and for original works in Bengali embodying the results of independent research on the 
part of the fellows, the selection of fellows and of works resting in the hands of the 
PARISHAD. 

The principal function, the presentation of the address of felicitattons, took place, 
as already stated, on Sunday, January 28, 1912. A report of the ceremony is reproduced 
below from THE BENGALEE of Monday, January 29, 1912: 


N Sunday afternoon, at the instance of the 

Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, a meeting was held at 
the Town Hall, which marked a unique event in the 
history of Bengali Literature. Bengalis, young and 
old, men and women, professors and teachers, doctors 
and merchants, traders and shop-keepefs, lawyers 
and journalists, students of colleges and schools, 
besides writers, authors and poets, every one of whom 
must owe his or her allegiance to the personage, 
whose great personality had inspired the sentiment 
that found audible expression and visible demonstra- 
tion on the occasion, assembled in their thousands to 
congratulate our Poet Rabindranath on his having 
completed his fiftieth birthday. A demonstration 
which had no semblance or connection with matters, 
social or political, or religious, except that the con- 
gratulations had a religious aspects about it in the fact 


that the outpourings of love and joy and gratitude 
towards the poet were all heavily leavened with a 
religious devotion to him ; still the attendence was 
so large as would puzzle a frequent visitor to the 
Town Hall on demonstrative occasions, nay, the 
veriest meeting-hunter, as to how a meeting evidently 
of litterateurs could be so well-attended. A journalist 
of old, say the late Pandit Dwarkanath Vidyabhushan, 
if he had chosen to descend in his ethereal form and 
have a look at the audience, would have been con- 
fused why shop-keepers, who in his days were either 
illiterate or would not read a Bengali book without 
much spelling, should be in a meeting like that, and, 
inspite of jostling and pushing and congesting 
to profuse perspiration, they should be waiting till 
the end. Really, the demonstration marked a new 
era. The littérateurs of the province are not to be 
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--From a photograph taken on the occasion of the, Fiftieth Birthday Cetebration in Calcutta 


on the steps of the Town Hail on January 28, 
Khagendra Nath Chatteryee, Byomkesh Mustafi, Tar Port, Sarada Charan 


First row (left to right) : 


1912 


Mitter, Gurudas Banerjee, Rakhaldas Banerjee 


Second row (left to right) : 


Ramendra Sunder Trivedi, Amulya Charan Vidyabhusan, Rai Yatindra Nath 


Chaudhuri, Satis Chandra Vidyabhusan, Chunilal Bose, Nagendra Nath 
Basu, Pramatha Nath Tarkabhusan 


Third row (central figure): Hirendra Nath Datta 


counted now-a-days on fingers’ end. Love of litera- 
ture and of authors and poets, a strong love for the 
mother-tongue has penetrated the jute-mills, drapery 
shops, doctors’ dispensaries, pundits’ tols, even the 
ereen-grocers’ stalls. So Rabindranath, the King 
among Bengali poets and authors, is surely the lord 
of his fellow-writers in the same way, as of those 
who have no pretence to being literary men. That 
the bright rays of the Sun (Rabi) still at his meridian 
of poetic genius, though considerably past the meti- 
dian physically, enlightened fair creatures 
behind the purda, and he holds quite undisputed a 
sway over the fair sex as over the stern. His 
suzerainty ovei the former was evidenced by the large 
number of ladies attending the meeting and paying 
homage to the poet. 


have 


Amongst those present at the meeting were : — 


The Maharajah of Natore, The Maharajali of Cossim- 
bazar, ‘The Maharajah of Susang, Sir Gooroodas Banerjee, 
Sir Pratul Chandra Chatterjee, The Hon’ble Mr. G. K 
Gokhale, Mr Justice Woodroffe and Mrs. Woodroffe, Mr. 
Saroda Charan Mitter, Pandit and Mrs Sivanath Sastri, Dr 
and Mrs Nilratan Sircar, Dr. P. C Roy, Dr. and Mrs. J C 
Bose, Mr. Bipin Chandta Pal, Mr. & Mrs. Asutosh Chowdhur1, 
Mr. B. L,. Mitter, Mr. Provas Chandra Mitter, The Hon’ble 
Dr. Deva Prasad Sarbadhikary, The Hon’ble Mr, Janaki Nath 
Bose, Mr. Broyendra Kisore Rai Chowdhuri, Rai Debend:a 
Chunder Ghose Bahadur, Mr. and Mrs. S. R Das, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. R, Das, Mr. and Mrs. Ramananda Chatterjee, D1. 
and Mrs P. K, Acharva, Sreematee Swarna Kumari Debi, 
Sreematee Prasannamoyee Debi, Sreematee Priyambada Debi, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pramatha Nath YTarkabhusan, Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Dr. Satish Chandra Vidyabhusan, Mahamaho- 
padhyava Jadabeswar Tarkaratna, Principal Ramendra Sundar 
Tribedi, Pandit Sarat Chandra Sastri, Pandit Durga Charan 
Sankhatirtha, Pandit Vidhusekhar Sastri, Pandit Rajendra 
Nath Vidyabhasan, Dr. Protap Chandra Mazumdar, Rai Bepin 
Behari Gupta Rahadur, Mr. Nagendra Nath ‘Chatterjee 


Courtesy, “Basumati”’ 
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—Facsimile of the title page of the programme of the 
Town Hall meeting - 


(Missionary, S. B. Samaj and biographer of Rammiohun), 
Mr. Loken Palit, I.C.S., Mr. Prithwis Chandra Roy, Mr. 
Gaganendra Nath Tagore, Mr. Abanindra Nath Tagore, .Rai 
Bahadur Dr. Chuni Lal Bose, Mr. Hirendra Nath Datta, 
Mr. A. C. Dutt, Kumar Bahader of Lalgola, Pandit Amniya 
Charan Vidyabhusan, Mr. J. N. Roy, Mr. Krishna Kamar 
Mitter, Dr. Sundari Mohan Das, Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu, 
Sreemati Sarala Debi Chowdhurani, Mr. and Mrs, P. K. Ray 
Chondhuri, Rai Yatindra Nath Chaudhari, Dr. 8. 'B. Mitra, 
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—Facsimile of the appeal on behalf of the Committee 
jormed with Prafulla Chandra Ray, Rat Yatindra 
Nath Chaudhuri, Hirendra Nath Datta, Asutosh 
Chaudhuri, Sarada Charan Mitter, Brajendra 
Kisor Rai Chaudhuri, Ramendra Sundar Trivedi, 
Manindra Chandra Nundy and Jagadis Chandra 
Bose to celebrate the fiftieth birthday of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. The draft which was prepared by 

Hirendra Nath Datta is in his handwriting. 


Courtesy Kanak Banerjee 


Mr, Lalit Mohan Das, Mr H. Bose, Mrs Dwipendra Nath 
Tagore, Mr. and Mrs R M Tagore, Mrs Hemlata Sarkar, 
Mrs. Kumudint Das (Principal, Bethune College), Mr and 
Mrs. P Chandhun, Mr J Chaudhur, Mr and Mrs 
Robinson, Mr, Apparao, Mr. Pramatha Nath Ra: Choudhun, 
Dr. and Mrs. B L. Chaudhuri, Dr and Mrs J. N. Ghose, 
Mr and Mrs. Rathindranath Tagore, Mr and Mrs Sudhin- 
dranath Tagore, Mr. and Mrs. D. N. oS Mrs 
Dinendra Nath Tagore, Dr. and Mrs S. N, Chaudhurn, Mr 
and Mrs, Jnan Barooah, Mr. Jaladhar a Mr Satyendra 
Nath Dutt, Mr. Charn Banerjee, Mr. Manilal Ganguh, Mr 
Jatindra Mohan Bagchi, Mr. Karunanidhan Banerjea, Mr 
Dwijendra Narain Bagchi, Mr. Indu Prokash Banerjee, Mr. 
Dinesh Chandra Sen, Mr. Nalini Ranjan Pandit, Prof 
Jitendra Lal Banerjee, Prof. S. C. Mahalanobis, Prof. Lalit 
Kumar Banerjee, Prof. Pramatha Nath Banerjee, Prof Hem 
Chandra Das Gupta, Mr. Rakha! Das Banerjea, Mr. Sanat 
Kumar Rai Chandhuri, Mr. Sukumar Halder, Mr. Hemendra 
Prosad Ghose, Mr, Jyotish Chandra Samajpati, Prof. Radha 
Kumud Mookerjee, Kaviraj Upendra Nath Sen, Kaviraj 
Jogendra Nath Sen, Mr. Jyoti Prasad Sarbadhikery, Mr. 
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Dwiyendra Nath Bose, Mr. Sachindra Prosad Bose, Dr. and 
Mrs. D. N. Maitra, Mrs. Kshirodebasini Mitter, Miss Nalini 
Sircar (now Mrs. D. M. Bose), Miss Suriti Mitter (now Mrs. 
H. M Bose), Miss Usha Acharya (now Mrs. S. K. Haldar), 
Miss Santa Chatterjee (now Mrs. Kalidas Nag), Miss Sita 
Chatterjee (now Mrs. Sudhir Chaudhuri), Miss Purnima 
Ghoshal (the late Mrs. Purnima Basak), Miss Arundhati 
Sircar (now Mrs, Kedar Nath Chatterji), Miss Sudha Dutta 
(now Mrs. Prabhat Mukherjee), Miss Nilima Mahalanobie, 
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—The 

Tifticth Buthday Celebration wn Calcutta 
Bengali Itterature’’ 
Karunanidhan Banerjee, poet, 





Standing (left to mght) 


Eacsanue 


of the openings para- 
Krapl of the report in a Calcutta 
notespapor of the fftieth both annie 
versary of the Poct celebrated al 
the Caheulla foun Hall on January 


28 1912 (fiom Ihe Bengalec 
fanuary 29° 1942) 
Miss Sophia Qazt, Mrs \sengat) Prof) Khagendr: Nath 


Mitter, Mio Kumer Krishna Vitter 
Mukhopidhy wt 


md Mr Privat Kumar 


Mr Satada Mitta 
Salntva Parishad, who picsided on the oceasion, im a 
neat of the 
He sad that m anectnt times poets were 
Blind Homer had 
to Ikke fs Incad, Dante was deported, Milton passed 
In England poets also shared 
In India poets wore never slighted 
Unfortunatcly, thes 
of Hemehandta. 
were honourmy 


Charan President, Bangiya 


short specch, mtrodueccd the guest 
cvenine 


seldom lhonourcd in their county, 


his days inomisuiy 
the same fite 
failed in thar duty in the casc 

In honouring Rabindranath they 
themselves 


Prof Pandit Thakur Prosad Acharyva read from 
the Upanishadas, blessing the proceedings 


A choir of singers, under the leadership of 
Mr Surendra Nath Bondopadhyava, sang a song 
composed specially for the occasion by Mr Jatimdra 
Mohan Bagchi in praise of the poet. 
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Pout atth 


Seated (left to right) 


Saturday, Sept. 13, 1941 





some of those whose untiring efforts made his 


a Rcd Letter Day in 


Jatindra Mohan 
Bagchi, poet, Sitvendranath Datta, poet 
Charu) Bandhvopadhvava, novelist and 
Dwiyendra Naravan Bagchi, 
Ganguh, 


short 
story writer, poet ; 
Manilal Pravat 
Kumar Mukhopidhvava, short stor, writer and 


short story writer, 


novelist 


Duipen Baecht 


The Maharaja of Natore 1n a well-written speech 
presented arghia to the Poct in a silver salver 


The President then garlanded Rabindranath and 
presented a gold lotus to him 


sir Gooroodas Panerjee read a poem he had com- 
posed thirty, vears ago (1881) when he saw the Poet 
first on the stagc in the role of Valmiki in his own 
play | almikt-Pratvia The poem was as follows - 


Gs AHGR AWS? YARITH cls) al ATs 

weta-fofara SA Zorere Bret CHI 

Brscg asta ala, AT ACG Ba, 

aa “aren fe-afewy”, cearetw aera | 

RA NE ATI SLA, YAPH] ATA "LA, 

yore aera Srfe, area tfe afaata | 

‘afsaa qfaatie’, cle atei firarfars, 

este afara wa, YPHCw pIcd aI ATA 

Principal Ramendra Sundar Trivedi, Secretarv 

of the Bangiia Sahitva Parishad, next presented the 
poet with a congratulatory address printed on ivory 


leaves, bound in the form of an antique Indian 
manuscript, enclosed in nice brocaded cloth. 
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THE ADDRESS 


Unto the lotus hands of the Great Poe! 


Rabindranath Tagore 


When at the dawn of Bengal’s national life the 
lotus opened at the touch of the sun’s ravs, the 
eternal Muse of India’s genius stepped on that lotus 
and looked around. Then the horizon on every side 
was filled with gladness, the winds blew in joy, the 
guardian deities from the far ends of the sky 
showered blessings, in the zenith rolled the assuring 
voice of Rudra and the newly awakened hearts of 
seventy million men and women the stirrings of 
emotion felt. The poets of Bengal began to sing to 
new airs their songs of praise. Wise men were glad 
to place at her fect the wreaths they had woven with 
their own hands. 


O, Great Poet, when on an auspicious day you 
first graced the lap of your Mother Bengal and came 
into touch with the earth and water of vour Mother- 
land, the waves of renaissance of Bengal broke upon 
your half-opened genius. At this your 
youthful mind was stirred, at that impulse vour 
youthful hands began to cull fresh flowers to lay at 
the feet of the Muse. You were encouraged by the 
approving eyes of vour predecessors, rewarded by 
the admiring glances of your followers and the light 
of the smile of Saraswati lighted up your forchead. 
Since then you have wandered at will through the 
jewelled chambers of the Temple of Learning, vou 
have gathered fragments of the offerings laid at her 
fect and given freely to your brothers and sisters and 
they have been gratified by partaking of the jov 
thereof. The strains that continually arise from 
the touch of the Muse on the strings of the universal 
harp have reached vour ears though you came after 
previous poets of the land. Thev have helped you 
to gather the drops of nectar out of the dust and 
distribute it to mankind—the nectar that poured 
over the earth while Gayatri in the guise of Suparna 
fetched it to heaven from the custody of the 
Gandharvas. For fifty years vour motherland has 
nursed you in her lap with affection, and speaking 
on behalf of those who worship that enchantress of 
the world, the Sahitya Parisad of Bengal pray to the 
Father of the Universe for your long life. 


impact 


Great Poet, may Sankara grant vou victory. 


THE POET’S REPLY 


The Poet, in his usual musical voice, feclingly 
yet apparently unaffected by nervousness made a 
short but sententious reply. He said it would have 
been better if he could have resumed his scat, 
making obeisance to mother-country after recciving 
blessings from her. On the present occasion it was 
too much for him to give expression to his feelings. 
He was sure he would not be able to say much ; he 
begged the pardon of his audience. His request was 
that they might see his feeling and intention through 
the few words he could speak. Verily, he had 
never had before such a serious ordeal to’ pass 
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Rathendranath Tagore Photo: 


Courtesy 


through. He felt that in face of such a great 
honour, his own littleness was made severely con- 
spicuous He never thought that his life-long 
worship of the Muse would result in such crowning 
glory. His heart therefore, in a state of 
hesitancy, brought face to face with the honour, 
which he must accept with a profound bow. To take 
such an honour, in the light it should be taken 
was very difficult. He had felt the dificultv from 
long ago. Still he could not refuse it. The speaker 
besought his hearers not to take his humility amiss, 
not to think it was false. He had only one word to 
sav,—that was the only redeeming feature and that 
vas the only solacing action to his agitated mind. 
It was this—all this honour was heing done to the 


Was, 


Muse of Bengali literature, the poet was merely the 
The horizon of Bengah literature had 
hitherto been ver, narrow. The poor Muse had had 
to keep up her vitality, out of Princes’ favours. But 
now the whole nation was welcoming her with open 
A feeling of awakening was 


medium 


arms, as its own 
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Saturday, Sept. 13, 1941 


-This poem inscribed on tvory leaves 

was composed by the well-known 
Bengah poet, the late Satyendranath 
Datta, on the occasion of the fiftieth 
birthday celebration of Rabindranath 
Tagore and presented to him at an 
evening party given to the Poet by 
the Bangtya Sahitya Parishad, the 
dav afte: the function at the Town 
Hall, uhen tt was read by the young 
poet 


Ny 


The opening stanza 1s given below: 


ae-sfa-moty carat cormtfs afr sta 
aetfa oife atcra aie, Thetis ace tag 
TS Be ana af 
aya afer aera aia 
eet! wa afser-erd aie-wly Ae | 


D Ratan 


universally visible, which was sure to render their 
people high-souled and large-hearted. This feeling, 
which had heretofore been confined to individuals 
alone, was general at the present time. This 
marked a new and happy era in the country. It was 
destined to vitalize the people. The poet chanced 
to be present before them when this flood had ebbed 
in This is why he came in for the honour, purely 
as a matter of accident. To speak the truth, the 
honour was due to their feeling itself. The speaker 
was perfectly aware that it was not his due. The 
wreaths that they had put round his neck had 
virtually garlanded the Muse herself. His portion 
was only to bear the burden. The puja was to the 
Muse. His charge was only to receive the offerings 
and forward them to her. Even this office was 
really one of great honour. 

The ladies and some of the young men present, 
including a Mahomedan student of the Presidency 
College, made presents of flowers to the poet. 

The meeting then closed amidst cheers. 


“os ai tas cifrrsta 

eae 285 ATF | 

stebi fe pxeats! 
BASTy A] SACSTT ! 


~The Poet’s eldest brother, Dwijendranath Tagore on his youngest brother's sixty-sixth birthday. 


Saturday, Sept. 13, 1941 
SIXTIETH BIRTH ANNIVERSARY 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad’s Felicitations 


The following address was presented to the Poet 
by Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Hara Prasad Sastri 
on behalf of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad on 
September 4, 1921 at @ meeting in celebration of his 
sixtieth birth anniversary under the presidentship of 
Maharaja Jagadindranath Ray of Nator. 
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BLESSINGS 
[ENGLISH TRANSLATION] 


SRIMAN RABINDANATH, 

The people of Bengal have loved your poetry ever since 
you were a boy. As you grew up your genius flowered. 
That genius not only spread from country to country, it 
embraced every known form of literature. It, was in the 
beginning confined to poetry but it soon expressed itseif in 
prose, drama, novels, short stories, longer stories, criticism, 
politics, sociology and economics. Whatever form of litera- 
ture you have touched with your magic hands, you have 
enriched and glorified. For you have a soul—a soul filled 
alike with sweetness and power, with fascination and com- 
pelling force, with minnte insight and large vision. Your 
genius can both build and destroy, can madden as well as 
quell, can draw both tears and laughter. In short, your 
genius is many-sided, spread over everything and pleasing to 
all. In fusing literature to song you have enriched both and 
have yourself attained to the highest pinnacle of the Temple 
of Fame. 

From the begininng of British rule your ancestors occu- 
pied a conspicuous place in Bengal in the matter of wealth, 
fame, learning, culture, courage and other virtues. Your own 
genius has illuminated that family glory to the highest degree. 
Bengal has always been charmed with your virtues and India 
filled with glory. And to-day East and West, the new world 
and the old are ablaze with your genius. I pray that you 
may live long to further illumine the world. Your family 
is long-lived—may you live to be a hundred, a thousand. With 
your age, your experience is growing every day, your mind 
is filling with pain at the sight of human suffering, the 
Strains of your music are acquiring a deeper resonance. The 
more anxious you are growing for the welfare of mankind, 
the more yearningly are you approaching the throne of the 
All-Merciful. May your solicitude be rewarded, may your 
name live for ever, may you continue to strive for the 
welfare of India. You have returned to this golden land 
after conquering the Earth and enhancing the fame of Bengal. 
Please accept this garland of flowers as a token of our regard, 
affection, reverence and love. Everything in divine creation 
that is beautiful and fragrant is mirrored in these flowers. 
You also are the image of all that is beautiful and fragrant in 
us. Come let us blend the two and be blessed. 


Sri HARAPRASAD SASTRI, 
President, Bangiya Sahitya Parisad 


HIS COUNTRYMEN’S HOMAGE 


RABINDRA-JAYANTI 


SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION 


[ Compr.ep By Susn, Kumar BANgRjEE ] 


RR pahiowan: TH TAGORE completed the seventieth year of his life on the 8th May, 
1931, and Bengal, and along with it India, seized upon the occasion to celebrate it, in such 
a manner as not only to enable the nation to have an opporiunity of paying its tribute 
of love and respect to the Poet but also to acquaint it, as far as it was possible, with his 
services and achievements. A public meeting—convened by the leading citizens of 
Calcutta representing all sections of the community—was held on the 16th May, 1931 
in the Calcutta University Institute Hall, under the presidency of the late Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Pandit Haraprasad Sastri, President, BANGrYA SAHITYA PARISHAD, when a 
committee was formed for the purpose with Sir J. C. Bose as President.* The celebration 
which took the form of a festival lasted for twelve days commencing on the 25th December, 
1931 and ending on the sth January, 1932. 


The Town Hall and the Town Hall grounds were the venue of the princspal 
functions of the festival. There were literary conferences, music festival, dramatic 
performances, folk songs and folk dances, an arts and crafts exhibition and a ‘mela’ (fair) 
attended by thousands every day. But by far the most important and most solemn of 
all the functions was the ceremony held in front of the Town Hall on Sunday, the 27th 
December, 1931, for the presentation of Civic and other addresses of felicitations to the Poet. 


The entire space between the steps of the Town Hall and the Council House was 
decorated with flowers and foliage. Facing the steps on the farthest end was erected a 
high platform with a simple canopy hung over it. In the centre of the platform was 
placed the seat for the Poet. An amplifying apparatus broadcast every word uttered from 
the ‘dais’ to every member of the vast audience, no less than five thousand in number. 


The gathering was unique. There was His Highness the Maharaja of Tripura, 
who opened the RABINDRA-JAYANTI Mela and Exhibition. There were the City Fathers 
headed by the Mayor, Dr. B. C, Roy. There were distinguished men of letters, scientists, 
artists, scholars, lawyers, engineers, doctors, journalists, students, teachers and professors, 
merchants, tradesmen and landlords. There were Hindus, Jains, Buddhists, Christians 
and Muslims, and there were Europeans, Americans, Mahrattas, Panjabis, Sindhis, 
Madrasis, Oriyas, Beharis, and Marwaris. Delegates from different Universities in India 
and representatives of various learned and literary bodies from different paris of the country 
invested the function with an all-India chatacter. The presence of Dr. ‘William E. Hocking, 
Professor of Philosophy at Harvard Untversity, who expressed felicitations on behalf of 
the American people, and of the Consuls of many Eutepean countries lent an international 
aspect to the gathering. 


The Nation's Homage In 1981 


The Mayor, Dr. B. C. Roy, on behalf of the 
citizens of Calcutta and Mrs. Kamini Ray, the most 
distinguished of the living Bengalee poetesses, on 
behalf of the RABINDRA-JAYANTI ParisHAD (Tagore 
Septuagenary Celebrations Committee), received the 
Poet inside the Town Hall and conducted him 





* The Committee was a most representative one. The 
Vice-Presidents were: Mahamahopadhyaya Pand&t Hara 
Prasad Sastri, Mrs, Kamini Roy, Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Chatterjee, Sir P. C. Ray, Dr. B. C. Roy, Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, Sir C. V, Raman, Sir R. N. Mookerjee, Rev. 
Dr. W. S. Urquhart; Sir Nilratan Sircar, Sir Deva Prasad 
Sarvadhikary, Mr. G. D. Birla, Mr. Subhas Bose, Sir Hasan 


through the picture-galleries of the Art Exhibition 
in the grotidd floor, down the outer steps, over 
the cloth-covered pathway to the platform whereon 
he took his seat amid the blowing of conchshells, 
burning of incense, fragrance of flowers and reveren- 
tial silence of the great assemblage, which stood up 


i 
Suhrawardy, Sir Charu Chandra Ghose, Sir N. N. Sircar, 
Mr. Ratnansnda Chatterjee, Mr. Menmatha Neth Mékherji, 
Maharaja Sris Chandra Nandy and Mr, J. M. Sen-Gupta. 
Mr. Hirendra Nath Dutta acted as Treasurer ; Mr. 
Jatindra Nath Basn was General Secretary. Mr. Syama 
Prasad Mookerjee and Mr. Amal Home worked as Joint 
Secretaries, the burden of planning and organizing the 
celebration falling almost entirely on the latter.—Compiler. 
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—On the 27th December, 1931, before an assemblage of several thousands of people representing all 

sections of the community gathered in front of the Town Hall, where, on the street, facing the steps of 

the historic butlding, agammst the North gates of the Bengal Legislative Council House, a dats had been 

erected, the Poet was presented with addresses of felicitations by the Corporation of Calcutta, the 

Bangtya Sahitya Parishad, the Hind: Sahitya Sammelan, the Prabas: Banga Sahitya Sammilan and the 

RABINDRA-JAYANTI ParisHaD (the Tagore Septuagenary (celebrations Committee)—Dr B C Roy ts here 
seen reciting the Crvic Address on behalf of the Calcutta Corporation 


in a body as he came in view. Two gils remained 
standing with chamar in hand on two sides of the 
Poet’s chair. It looked like a coronation ceremony. 


The Mayor of Calcutta garlanded the Poet and 
read the civic address presented by the Corporation. 
The address was inscribed on a silver plate attached 
to a golden inkstand in the shape of a lotus, on 
which was placed a golden pen. 

The Poet’s famous national song Jana-gana- 
mana-adhinayaka (Victory to the Dispenser of India’s 
Destiny !) was then sung in chorus ; the Poet himeslf 
and the entire assemblage remained standing while 
the song was sung. 

Mr. Amal Home, Joint Secretary of the 
RABINDRA-JAYANTI Committee, read a message of 
felicitations from Sir J. C. Bose, who conld not be 
present owing to illness, followed by greetings from 
the King of Siam, the Shah of Persia, the Imperial 
University of Tokio and others from different parts 
of the world. Sir J. C. Bose’s message ran thus :— 


fafafa, 
2908 FOCTRA. S005 
q— 
Bra wae Xe | 
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After this, Pandit Vidhusekhar Sastri of Santi- 
niketan, on behalf of the RaBINDRA-JAYANTI Com- 
mittee, offered the Poet the arghya of sandal paste, 


Photo: Kanchan Mukherjee 


a burning earthen lamp, fragrant incense, a garland 
of flowers, a conchshell filled with water, a boquet of 
flowers and green blades. In asking the Poet to 
accept this arghya, the Pandit chanted appropriate 
Sanskrit mantras, explaining the significance of 
these offerings, which symbolised the different 
qualities with which the Poet is endowed. These 
offerings were carried to the Poet in silver trays by 
some girls of the Santiniketan Asram Smmilingly 
the Peet touched them. 


This picturesque ceremony over, Sir P. C. Ray 
garlanded the Poet and presented an address on 
behalf of the Bang:ya Sahitya Parishad. Garlands 
and addresses also were presented by Pandit Ambika 
Prasad Bajpaye on behalf of the Hind: Sahitya 
Sammelan, by Sreemati Pratrva Devi on behalf of the 
Prabasi Banga Sahitya Sammelan. 

Mrs. Kamini Roy read the address oti behalf of 
the RABINDRA-JAYANTI Committee in the absence of 
the Committee’s President, Sir J. C. Bose. 


The address was inscribed in enamel on three 
goldleaves in the shape of a punthi (ancient Sanskrit 
manuscript book). The leaves were also decorated 
in enamel after designs drawn by the great artist 
Mr. Nandalal Bose. 

There was a touch of pathos in the Poet’s reply 
to the address of the RABINDRA-JAYANTI Committee 
when he uttered the words of farewell to his country- 
men. Many were visibly moved. 

Dr. Hocking of Harvard expressed felicitations 
on behalf of the American people. 


xiv 
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FASCISIMILE OF THE LETTER CONVENING THE INAUGURAL MEETING OF 
RABINDRA-JAYANTI—TAGORE SEPTUAGENARY—IN CALCUTTA 
ON MAY 16, 1931 


The letier, which is dated 25th Baisakh, 1338 (Friday, May 8, 1931) was signed by : 


First Page (Col. 1) :—Jagadish Chandra Bose, Prafulla Chandra Ray, Ramananda Chatterjee, Rajendra 


Nath Mookerjee, Kamini Roy, Jatindra Mohan Sen-Gupta, Basanti Debi, Abala Bose (Lady J. C. 
Bose), Sarala Roy (Mrs. P. K. Roy), Nilratan Sircar, Pramathanath Roy Chowdhury, Abul Kalam 
Azad, Ghanasyamdas Birla, Brajendranath Seal, Krishna Kamal Bhattacharyya. (Col. 2) :—- 
Haraprasad Shastri, C. V. Raman, Hassan Subrawardy, Sarat Chandra Chatterji, Bidhan Chandra 
Roy, Mohammud Akram Khan, Pramathanath Chaudhuri (‘‘Birbal’’), Hirendranath Datta, Sarva- 
palli Radhakrishnan, Bipin Chandra Pal, Charu Chandra Ghose, Surendranath Mallik, Jatindranath 
Basu, Subhas Chandra Bose, Durga Charan Sankhya-Vedantatirth, Krishna Kumar Mitra. 
(Col. 3) :—Reshee Case Law. 


Second Page (Col. 1) :—Foas Calcutta (The Metropolitan), Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, Sris Chandra 


Nundy, W. S. Urquhart, J. R. Banerjea, Heramba Chandra Maitra, A. K. Fuzlul Huq., H. A. 
Gidney, Nagendranath Basu, Dines Chandra Sen, Jaladhar Sen, Mujibar Rahman, Nares Chandra 
Sen-Gupta, Anandji Hatidas, Surendranath Das-Gupta, A. Moore (Arthur Moore), E. C. Benthall, 
Sarojint Debi (Mrs, K. C. De), Onkar Mull Jetia. (Col. 2) :—-Nripendranath Sircar, §. Khnda 
Buksh, Hariram Goenka, Ordhendro Coomar Ganguly (O. C. Gangoly), Padamraj Jain, Jahangir 
Coyajee, Sivananda (President, Ramkrishna Mission). 

The letter, drafted by Amal Home, organizer of the “Jayanti”, is in the handwriting of Rajsekhar Bose (‘‘Parasuram”). 
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A book entitled the “(Golden Book of Tagore’’, 
sponsored by Mahatma Gandhi, Sir J. C. Bose, M. 
Romain Rolland, Prof. Eimstein and Costis Palamas 
(the Greek Poet) containing contributions from poets, 
authors, artists and scholars from thirty different 
countries of the world was presented to the Poet by 
Mr Ramananda Chatterjee, who had edited the 
Book, on behalf of the Publication Committec Over 
two hundred leeding writers and thinkers of the East 
and the West had contributed to this work, which 
would remain for years to come as a most remark- 
able document of international fellowship and the 
focussing point of wold opimon on India and 
Indians 

Mr Kshiti Mohan Sen of Santimketan presented 
a Bengal: book, entitled Javani: Utsarga, containing 
contributions from Bengali poets, littcrateurs and 
scholars dealing with the different aspects of the 
Poets’ contribution to Bengali literatuic 

The Poct replied to all the addresses separatelv 
in Bengal except to the address of the F/indi Sahilya 
Sammelan, to which he rephed m Hindi 

The function ended with the singing of the 
Poct’s Rakht-song, Banglar Matz, Banglar Jal 

On the 31st December, the students of Calcutta 
assembled at Senate Housc, presented the Poet with 
an address of felicitations read by a studcnt of the 
Post-Graduate classes, M1 Bcnovendta Nath Bane jec, 
who acted as President of the Students’ Cominittec 

On the and January, 1932, the Indian Society 
of Oriental Arts presented the Poet with an addicss 
at the Jorasanko House’ A song composed specially 
by the Poct was sung on the occasion 


Addresses of Felicitations 


sfasrora arnfasacsia wfesrra 
Saye whats stra wert srea— 


free setets, 

cetaty Wracay aefest sfinatfe Seances afmete anda 
corer wre ERCw Utaa cornice aferna shrcele | 

OE TEAM COMI UVR ae cUrata ca Bfaafeol way ASy- 
were ah Sante oF Trad eres cea gay, oF qeaTNs 
cotara afagey wacey euetqcay meas, ob wears corms 
acrarsy Protacen arelten siewg oee oB wey CAH GIT, 
wizte, fru, atfeces, Ace, Afe e ae wea shane, ofa cad 
RAE UETI_A W— Se EE wa fare eeore Aatcwy sats 
erate wat face fawanrarced rae ate efi Off sfreTst 
wae qe egy sfrrte | cotate Feces afew wwerics 
we tree afew sian wrcer afeeree zafees sfietce, 
cofary afeay semerze festa wref aeretz as fage sie 
feraraceg Pewter sfxte sfamice, cee comma anhfaes 
SST TT wifsy ence gees crarecate yalfes sfawice 
CE MSW Ces eatfes. cE ca-wrec)s fefyeM aera, ce area 
@hacaa Sizer, atay cotars at emis wfacete, fe see 571 
AH ASAT | 

cotate etnies 
sfnsrel acticacny arageey cw 
Sfaciavy a, CAAT | 
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THE CIVIC ADDRESS 
[ENGLISH TRANSLATION] 


World-Honoured Sir, 


We have brought you the greetings of the Citizens of 
Calcutta at the termination of the seventieth year of your life. 


You were born in this great city; and it was this city 
which saw the first blossoming of your creative genius which 
has enthralled the entire civilised world. Here it was that 
the life of piety and action, which made our people regard 
your noble father as a Rishi (sage), hved It was here too 
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~—irnving at the Town Hail on December 27, 1931, 

accompanied by the poctess Kamini Roy, to receive 

the addresses of feluitations m connection uth 
RaBINDRA-JAayanTl (Tagore Septuagenary) 


that your princely grandfather found the field of his life’s work. 
Here, indeed, is the home of that illustrious clan which has 
earned the esteem of all, by its high standard of conduct and 
social virtues, which has enriched thought, art and literature, 
and of which you are the brightest jewel. Therefore, while all 
the world acclaims you and claims you, we regard you as 
our very own. The citizens of Calcutta feel honoured by 
the recognition you have received in the world of learning. 


Your universal genius has endowed the Bengali language 
with an amazing richness and has secured for it a place of 
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honour among the great litterateurs of the world. Out of 
your ideals has sprung up, in a little village of Bengal, an 
international resort for the development of a untversal culture. 
Words which have flown from your immortal pen have 
revivifled the dying national consciousness of Bengal. You 
are the high priest in the worship of the Motherland; you. 
who have won for the genius of Bengal world-wide recogni- 
tion, are the guide and preceptor of our national life, pray, 
accept the offering of our devotion which we have brought 
to you to-day. 


“Bande Mataram'’’ 
On behalf of the Aldermen and Councillors 
of the Corporation of Calcutta. 
B. C. ROY, 
Mayor. 


afar Baa 


awn afey afeara wets Say af at eho) Stetz 
ata stanfeal Seq sfkaty at secs natey sfacea—artfacen 
atatas foustt an, sfettS stetce afewa afr ethat 
armnitfre | 


Ste srarer wee cry efter VS — aay Say 
sfex wien cataces fay eee Ie) Rie ETS] WHET ATCA 
sforyGara Gra atatcer 1) aR ara car sifece race UNS 
wien a, aocy alata Bas GACH afofas afea | 


ot YING Gate wrassies Arata, aiewCy, Batwa 
Sfratst sex, Veta avsate fora, ges, Twaaty, face oatrety 
careing afas ede, neerety afeety ace acy wise sae 
ok aa utr shee fire,—eteaTioe cre fe Bs, WE SE, 
aca Sea, cutrensrratecn safes Sere; arenes frre 
wrufeenta nit Rates salae a1 see— Goge Uni aetrety ae 
wife rea cuneate afufne eem ot any ofsace wafaa 
“ifece wfaofrs =far wigs at wif staay afe | 


THE POET'S REPLY 


In former times, it was considered the duty of kings 
to honour poets. They honoured poets just to heighten the 
glory of their own kingship. For, they knew kingdoms were 
mot ever-lasting but the fame of poets outhved them and 
extended far into unborn ages. 


In these times, the men of genius of the country have 
no place in the Court of the King of India. The king’s 
language and the poet’s language have not met in honourable 
friendship. To-day, the civic body has taken upon itself the 
duty of honouring the poet in the name of the country. This 
honour is not only an external ornament which has adorned 
me but has filled my heart with great delight. 


Let this Corporation make the city of my birth great in 
the amenities of life, health and sanitation, and dignity and 
self-respect. Let painting, sculpture, music and arts grow 
under its auspices and make the dwellings of the citizens 
abodes of joy. Let this city wipe out its blot of illiteracy 
with all its dirt and uncleanliness; let her citizens enjoy 
plenty, have strength of body and energy of mind, and be 
inspired with civic spirit born of joy; let not the poison of 
internecine strife pollute her life; let her citizens of all races 
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and all sects and communities unite in goodwill and keep 
her fair name untarnished and her peace undisturbed—this 


is my prayer. 


atra-nifesr-fracwa wfeana 
 @ 
aia-errfy 


ce wala, 


wey | oatfewmcrh® 66 oafeeratitfinss = afefafeace 
wWra-aifesr-nfe cata aofeear wafsft Sec, ater @ 
ACHYRCA Bales WAY SHAVE | 


farary axcAk aint merits moat oiefaaty wera | SHafe 
werth wrha wiz, zor fara e fadta afes epta-aed sire 
Srey Sates Sharman | ce Stem, aterary ateate fe eeatcE— 
crt atrata Pace eaa-aa 141 Sfratcen—eairaa faetics Sree 
aqS-Aty Wer weal Awifas shares) ce <areqafes wih, 
wnt tery etal, a carefaaty fags aifer antes te @ wa 
CURT UM, SIU AA GwAce aqE seq aa afesty seas 
frate far years aire e stoce FT ay EM € CNG, 
St @ wae freny SH | 


qwa-atfess-nfeee Gaoatfaet aerq aif aemty Soolae 
Oe aifesr-nmcH fay FA ASA SME) Gale APSA war 
Reta ww safes Gens afew etaifer | amin weTens yf 
etc ofaee atratce afeafes sf ore etafer) arate 
wrorty wate asea wnfeca ayGare awte Afers sfrai, sfaze 
afe-ahacay Ce CHE Ae 
wd Cotas vfs Soe arte arse aay Fie-wtfecs 
way ERT BT AeStE Ge face acatEl Sane) as 
wiofa, aracaa fran gee KT NST HTS THs iy 
wfaricea, oe Coey acy ate, frecen Ace rad, TRF ACT AAR, 
wea wey Ace AGA RN, T-THe-e Slaves AaTOR wtTCs 
othad-ciare sty ace atte maw, watOutcet | ce aera, 
SALE TS TS ATT | 


ce atta waa, ce faercaty fe, <f-0e-teaw at fafoa far 
Starz zafe-w4, fa-corfacwg ‘Wp wereta Wefas corq~cretl-ereit 
treats 10-foe-aiacees ener aoa, Cre “eg fewes favefe aterata 
fox-afe e “ife fer wea, Ty ere SETS Wy; Sty, 7 Ct 
Ter Goal NITE | 
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Hi. C ountrymen’s Homage 





The Address of Felicitations presented by the Rabindra-Jayanti Parishad in 
1931 was inscribed in enamel by Nandala! Bose on three plates of gold in 


old Bengali script. 





The Civic Address presented by the Corporation of Calcutta on 

the Poet's Septuagenary in 193] was inscribed on a silver plate 

attached to a gold inkstand in the shape of a lotus, on which 
was placed a golden pen. 


Courtesy : Nathindrenath Tagore 


Engraved & Printed by 
Bharat Phatotype Studio 





The Address of Felicitations presented by the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad in 1931 was inscribed 
in silver on a copper plate. 


Photographs specially taken at Santiniketan for the 
“Calcutta Municipal Gazette” by D. Ratan of Caleuttc. 


Right of reproduction strictly reserved. 


Saturday, Sept 13, 1947 





THE BANGIYA SAHITYA PARISHAD ADDKI SS 


[ENGLISH TRANSLATION] 


Prince of Pocts 


On behalf of the ltttcrateurs and literature lovers of 
Bengal thc BanGIyA SAHITY\ PARISHAD hails thee with love 
and pride on the occaston of thy seventieth birthday 


Thou camest to the altar of the Muse of Bengali litera 
turc at a tendcr age 
hast sericd her itke 
afraid 
dowered on thee the 
chords of thy 
Oh! 
hundred years 


Since then through all these ycars thou 
steadfastl, and un 

The Goddcss has 
boon ot immortality and touched the 
soul with the 


a divoted r0tary 
Sage thy penance has borne fruit 
sustaining echocs of ummortal 
Heatren blessed' May 
slecping nation into 


music Seer thou Inc a 


to rouse this manhood 
uith thy ringing message of strength and hope and from thy 
loft. realms of art shower on the East and the West miynad 


gifts of lore and beaut, of peace and jo} 


The BaAnGtyA SAHITYA PARISHAD fcr all ifs thirty nine 
years has taken great pride in thy orcrflouing wcalth of lite 
Its first annuersar, meeting resounded uith the 
trumpet call of thy voice It had the honour of felicitating 
thee on thy fiftieth birthday Again on the occasion of thy 
sixtieth birthday it brought to thee its offerings of respect 
and jo, The high hopes and wishes voiced by the PARISHAD 
on those memorable occasions have achieved complete fruttion 
to-day and are reflected in thy brilliant life Thou hast found 
the Truth eternal in the fitting jovs and sorrows of man 
thou art blessed’ Thou hast found the indivisible in the 
diided the whole in the parts and the one m the many 
thou art blessed’ Thou hast lke Bhagirath of old brought 
back to Bharatbarsha the stream of her anctent heritage and 
culture Seer crystal-eyed we bow to thee 


Beloved of the muse of letters' Oh Poet world- 
revered' May the great Poet of the Universe Who breathes 


rary gifts 
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~—ihis marble bay relict portrait of the 


Peburo oad dat the BAcuss SvHitya 


1 \KISHAD by lt hanva Prafulla 


Chanda hay on the ccaston of the 


RABINDKA JAVANTE ca presented by 


fatal Home Jt Scorefary KABINDRA- 


Juyanir Panisnap (fayor  Septen- 
sonary Comittee) 

The vbasorelut thiuh halo been 
made in ila fora Jouish adpiurer of 
the Poct m Calcutta had been lying 
unclaame dt atter dis sudden death tn 
the meanwhile in the = Calcutta 
Cu loms House from chore tt cas 
acquy toby Mr oak OK Sarkar 


frchitecd and Pugimect 


Mi Home to 


tho cnabled 
present tt to the 
Tarismap by Adndly sellin at to ane 


ata nominal prec 


Hs magu breath over this wonderful world and filly ut with 
colour and fragrance and song Whose trinity cchoes in the 
heart of pocts and is revealed in forms of love and knowledge 
cond powcr ro0uchsafe thee cternal bles and felictty, 


efaa Goa 


Alfesr sfarcey eq arae sray oF afedta Alara avcaa 
afsana ois afamfed gq sey Crea ass Brae Maia Bera 
MSF SNA UZ faa form aw aicemyary face Bay wayaricy 
at ofarare ~eaa afere vfan wrers fafon areica fat 
Win tharrcem | QTR UII MT iMsaTfAey, wRANPiT fers ferns 
eye Boy oye CaP AGTH Fielay fay we BIS alaty wwe 
wf ore aS shares) soimfs wetecsttiany Baie 
* Dey Mas O-CeArey WHH-HSTE ASTAHLSH UlAs VRS 
Sma AHS Tal Bars Siayz cay siMera Hie shar fyaicers 
wife wor Saree KF atanra aay merase CA? HEAT 
warrng afafes wrwy aferire— werens es GO GH Benz wa 
Rar | 

BQ vfearny Aaa AVIS rHAAvAT Beans wWeIH epnoR 
ae or rane wat aigg) aratre cnaatfee zfacaa, a? acm 
affesr-nfaaw sy-eraely sain wea Than ataty Hace fray 
sare Cage sfarma—ad s-1 faanag aracna afes wera sfayi 
ayaa | 


THE POET’S REPLY 


[ENGLISH TRANSLATION] 


The sponsors of this Institution are aware that it received 
my heart’s felicitations from its very inception My sincere 
and dear friend Ramendra Sundar Trivedi established it in 
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its own house, and with tireless zeal piloted it through varied 
fortunes. It was he who took the lead in the celebrations on 
my fiftieth birthday, and it was from his friendly hands that I 
received the felicitations of my countrymen The President 
of the ParIsHAD, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, had, 
at the meeting convened to arrange these functions, vouch- 
safed his last blessings on me through his eulogy I feel that 
this address contains the unseen signatures of these dear 
departed friends though their hands are still and their voices 
hushed 


With humble and egratetul joy | receive today the honour 
which the present President of the PARISHAD, the universally 
loved leader Acharya Prafulla Chandra, has conferred on me 
by presenting me with this address by which the SAHITYA 
PARISHAD conveys to me the gift of the Muse of Bengah 
Iiterature and thus brighten up mv declining days 


walpaleg sila Calera Sa ATT 


Waals AGIA, 


ferdt-anfiea-aetea st atc & angst wo at 
ag mis & saat at eA aaa aret afiaeda BTA 
are mare BaF | 


MAT yaay A usE gos geHe arareg ofertas 
ane marae af et ma 2, qeaom ath ats 
TAM SSH ETA TGA & are wisaia 
area arate Bfcaq sate gt efter BT wer 
ae Gee fear?, aan faedt afaata ane aeret as 
al erat Saar ar wacert fear fark alk 
erat asa -} arget efaer aren feegursa & ga: 
aeurga F asl agra weas B arte saa wit aaa 
fasan sficanfea cagdta as qceere ast 
wa Bl TTT ae e | 


wate! strad faa st SGA BC IT 
ane oitma & area & fet a Ba aa feat e saa 
ara atfa-atayet are fees Be Te ei RATT 
aiepine shea Stare Bx area Sit Bra atarG Ate 
ufaar & auth fare atc faa wart area tt 
afer st aera feat 8 seas fea en Tae Fase | 

aN ge: ares aftaga edt ga ITAA 
oraat ea & fie ag areal atasitaa gat BT | 


aT 


aac alia saat 
ferdt aca area FI AEEA 


THE HINDI SAHITYA SAMMELAN ADDRESS 
[ENGLISH TRANSLATION] 


Sri Kabindra Sriman Rabindranath Thakur Mahasaya 
Mananiya Mahodaya, 

We, the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, convey felicitous 
greetings to you on your seventieth birthday. 

Sriman, there have been in India a goodly sequence of 
poets, honoured and glorified, greatly rewarded by the 
homage of posterity. The CHARAN poets of Raputana by their 
poetic advice at suitable moments changed the very course 
of history Similarly, the Hindi poets established a niche 
for themselves in the Moghul Empire. And the great poet 
Bhushan helped greatly to re-estabhsh the Hindu regime. And 
you have, by your great poetic attainments, won the coveted 
Nobel Prize and thus earned glory for your motherland. 

Poet Universal! your fame as a builder of a comprehen- 
sive Uniwersity, the Visva-Bharati, has spread over all coun- 
tries and we bow to thee on thy great gift to the East and the 
West 

We bow to you again and pray for your happiness and 
long ltfe. 


pf 

ans feghredt A erat aga agar st 
aanfaa feat: ¥ aaa et aca anne ¢ fe 2a 
ene Ff sa ya oqurrs see aE! se 
Sl BET Sul ATA Hevea HM tas Best are 
aét cear®, ate afe seat ay ga ctrl ax st 
at ag aharsqaa 2 | feat area gees aad 
au ae ahr seq et ara’, sa fet ena aa 
GHA THERT NBT FE | 


THE POET'S REPLY 
[ENGLISH TRANSLATION | 


Today, the Hind: Muse greets her sister the Bengal: Muse 
1 consider myself blessed that 1 have by the grace of God, 
been able to provide the occasion for such a happy ceremony 
A poet's heart can never be confined to the place of his 
birth, and he 1s indeed a fortunate poet whose fame transcends 
such local boundaries You who have come as messengers 
of Hindi literature to convey these greetings to me, pray, 
accept my grateful thanks 


earn-aw a fess-ncwcaa wafer 

CR SAS | Teel Vids Fars View CLR TATA 
RA AA Vee oF ore, ofe-faranra, 
acm ta, or fe Wye wacAT wy wr SAY? 
Bl cBl ae, cafe an, moat, foa-alSaz , 
aacne Ala Ga, fs Ta acAT CHIH, 
AAS any Fs, ats zeacay fre coica 
ava wiacy ay, NACTs fetta At ace, 
fafws fara a STF MCA CoOCH GY MTS I 
Sly cote ow MIG y Sie aT fae eEAtA? 
ara Gifs fate fafe, afs ore face saris 
BRI Atta — cr ce ak fag forza, 
TTA cea! ME aArag awese | 
TIAA FHA GMT! ASVR ! ce Gaz sf | 
Srerey Sey HLT SE CHM CS EAT AT | 
fea-7qcee HatcatE fae cere Waa corata, 

AMAT SHMM-SH, C7 oF QHTSo17 | 
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THE PRABASI BANGA SAHITYA SAMMELAN 
ADDRESS 


[ENGLISH TRANSLATION } 


Oh Poet! Those who have come from afar bearing 
their offerings of feltcitations heed not the accident of .our 
age Nay, they are drawn by the pecrless ever-jfresh mani- 
festations of your soul The hmits of your age are lost in 
the fresh joys of your perennial dance and a child of seven 
Sleeps tn the lap of seventy years wrapped in the joy of 
creation It heeds not the passing of time the world gazes 
at ut with rapt amaze Who hath such fire in his eyes? 
Whose words do flow through all the ages? Whose jote de 
vivre’, whose love 1s it that work for the bliss of the world > 
Why it 1s that child eternal Oh Seer! through the ages 
thou singest the glory of youth Beloved of Bengal! Clecar- 
visioned! Immortal Bard! May you live through time to 
sing your last even-song May your life be one fong riot of 
verdant joy Pray accept this offering of lote from your 
numerous admirers outside (the Province) 


afiat-wra)-Bens-afracwa aferaas 


=afqar, 
cotata afe otfen aratcra ferucaa ara arz 


cots aafesr-aieaca water atta ofa 
Srafaars ceratts tenpe wa seq, atfeera 
oF BIB)-Srcag ats ater Hac qwy WSs | 


atta ata atfs ata mrf sfantce 1 aT 
ae afa, os fat, SEM cree Beta faracy 
waretra azq sian arfaatcen , Seti za 
Alara Ha, SRICKA GM corara acay atfs fare 
ats sfaatce 1 cores Meet Hea NfeErTe- 
tice corara afsricaa wire afeafas sf | 


Stata faye a 8 esl, sart1 6 Sut 
corta atferer ad fesfre eta fears ae 
sfrarg: «= cetaty Pa oc? fafor @ aay 
aicacs Zara forea HSta @ AST *fary FoRorY 
eearte I 

ate *ifen aiteq ste staal fauife aras 
fee cotata ate fer featige Bae | 


ce atecaly afa, a? eofara conics *eaca 
ayaa Sf) cera ae WATTS AN apaTTs 
aife tasty aefaca anata afa1 Zfs— 


Sfaratey, 
afaata, FRwera 
9B CNS, soo ATA, THT 


TaH-BUSl-Ceneifgar 177 
SairlpH Ty 
ASAfS | 


* The address of the RABINDRA-JAYANTI PARISHAD was 
drafted by the great Bengal novelist, Sarat Chandra 
Chatterj:1 —Compiler 
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THE RABINDRA-JAYANTI COMMITTEE 
ADDRESS 


[Enghsh Translation | 
O Poct-Sage, 


Our wonder knows no bound as we gaze and 
gaze at thee 


It the close of thy setents vears ae fervently 
pray to the Great Dispenser to gue thee a hundred 
years of Life Vay thi of thay Jayant 
celebration abide tm the heart ef the nation 


memory 


loday the temple of the Muse of Tettery stands 
heaten hieh Countless pocts, 
of Bengal hate brought their 
myriad gifts to this temple and helpcd to build tt up. 
lhe dreams and aspirations, thetr penance have 
borne frutt in thee In greeting thee ne greet all 
the Literary patriarchs who hare gone before 


countless artists, 


countless totaries 


Lhy works, rich in the beauty and the mystery, 
the bliss and the mayesty of the soul, have charmed 
the world Lhe light of thy wonderful and beautiful 
creations has illumined the truth in the depth of our 
oun souls and made us blessed 


We hate stretched out our hands and reconed a 
good deal from the world but many hare been the 


kitty too that we have grion the world through thy 
hands 


Oh Port unvierall’ We bow to thee with peace 


ef mind on this auspicious day We salute, again 
and again atth bowed heads, the supromic mantfesta- 
tion of the Beautiful that 1s im thee reccaled 


faq aq 

Farr warceTy TaN we STL BRI ast Aral eT 
FEIN, ACH Sta afertecay Seam afafre, ose atm az 
ARCH S AUSA TE Swe weT) hE MTs Tae 
gated ame aq fr ofertics afaete ea, cape a 
CH RIATH MIA CHS WH VHTIAA TA SNe, cre a CF 
TN STI MN, Bie TW YMsIACH BLY STA GEIAaT, 
CHIT WB MBO ACS Clery Seay) caren ofa saan 
vfafoe etatfe, fee cat oafaccna Aer otha ara 
wail ACR, STE VeLAwe aarfacayy we Aecwa ura fag-arfag 
Beds 1 sree fewest eee achee wlan wren etcs ae 
sian oF aa ager fafag meses eepecater sham fra— 
GR ace Gonfe sfrata crema Stfeerna eae oteta Atha 
weer feabacr | ak apeh at cefeaty ora fancy, Sylar, 
AACAY ACH, TSB AG Bhqay | 

aaesTy OF CB Hea cy atalay BE UM GH Sis aCe, 
creas fares Sitwe! Cerray aicarey sfre fan cm h nen 
Sifowra sfaricer Sters gota aay ate) SET aTAM, Eb As 
Atal aN itae avatcey wey afew escofen Btatareta cematety 
Stars MERE Mate Some | Rte Ate TER aca Ves Beha 
fofa, seme 34-1 Stes scatocae ya Cffenfon Stulz zz, 
Wea ACA BUNT fets ae fienzarcER Sime UNS Stele ene we 
wae! ST 6 aH, fs @ ONfate, eters ata emmy feta farm 
fara aca aca aie eferom fea atceferma | WECITE AUT aeny 
WATT AEH TATA GTZ BA eka, aaa Stare ae atte coe ate 
firsts aaa airs, SHAE MtAtT Me yeay CON Stata YBa zaZ- 
Src yea) cease State oF Hele aw aeray aay, 
faarecy Stata ak TF ater Ooifre—“arfa a9 wirota |" ReATy 
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etew fanrn ataia Wieas Tee cae ty MB ais EAA VAT Baw 
we fear aice, reat CetA Borate ace aE Be) acsaics GST | 
catefa pfaat pfan facta afaata fer are are) cA ARECe 
afera afante alata Beas cr HETIL AMAA ASAT SRcsy 
waar as Sele wine AAT fan fees sham ata, Sreta 
cae aPaiay at Gencaz agy fem aaicse aq ata sia alate 
whacaz oF ce a7, aE 4 2 | 

BHTAT] LA ASIA GI FHrCK, ASV, Dora? crea 
aifaa af erazere) wt Waa faba facaters ope win oBre 
afae ex a8) fex atetce etata aay “fxocoz wie ae at, TAP 
Brea cab ay wet Stel we Vel Bex) etary areas aft 
Srv a Uw, sea away akfirr ares ose a1 alata BiTtsatS 
wafog ation aay fir oF Seay aratcs stat sfratce siz 
ents oF @ ye Soy ncwze feface atta sat stata qm ate 
Aa sea) WET whe ona, Stee ferrets we WTR 

seta fare coq oteice fsface ifs, ata afes cra ETeicw ateq 

whore ate ay We | 

wtratay sae ng) ect atfe arenes ated fare | 
oinaaa a8 wituteR AAS esate) waa ats arm om 
acs Bem ata as eo ase wfsars fra an) waa aA Tea See 
wife others went Ste MMIZS HUH oR aT] CHa Hy 
cgay Haar wen wa, aaa farses © aefaaricna VR aca | 
etfeata fren eaters ae BBre UE afeace CHEMA CTT FATA 
atfa aeq safaris @ cmtaytes BINA ATSB BAH CHT AIBA 
wiattat werefe 1 


THE POET’S REPLY 


[ENGLISH TRANSLATION ] 


1 stand hushed before the confluence of the myriad voice 
of this vast multitude. My mind fails to grasp that the 
many-throated voice here today is raised to felicitate my 
humble self. Sunlight pours on this Earth—dimmed here 
by the dust-laden, moisture-heavy air, there by shadows 
grown dim, clsewhere repulsed by darkness yet, at other 
places, it gleams in an unhumid sky, welcomed by shining 
spring flowers, or nodding autumn corns. By divine grace 
Iam known today as a poet; but that knowledge is not 
spontaneous in every heart,—it is not unmixed, and naturally 
so,- with arguments and doubts. This birthday celebration 
has weaned that recognition from its diffusness, freed it from 
its veil and revealed it to me in all its sincere intensity, 
and 1 gratefully recognise the great heart of the mation 
throbbing behind these demonstrations. 1 am thrilled at the 
spectable and bow before it with reverence and joy. 


Is this demonstration of today strangely fascinating to 
me alone? Nay, it is fascinating to the nation as well. 
While arranging for these celebrations the soul of the nation 
has suddenly discovered what great bliss, what great love was 
being stored in the depths of her heart behind countless 
barriers, behind all its many occupations. From my very 
boyhood I have tuned my voice and sung my songs at the 
courtyard of my motherland. Perhaps, even when I had 
felt that she cared not, the chords had touched her heart 
without her knowing. Perhaps, when I had thought that 
her face was averted, her ears had harkened to the music. 
Perhaps, she was stringing on to the rosary of her memory 
my many effisions,—weak or powerful, youthful or adept. At 
last, in my seventieth year, when I have nearly run through 
the span of my life, perhaps, her count of beads is ended, and 
my long life’s offerings stand revealed to her in its entirety. 
Therefore, today, are here all invited—therefore is uttered 
her voice in ‘Thy gift is welcome’. That voice echoes in 
my heart distinctly on the threshold of my exit. Short- 
comings there are many; it is impossible that' I have not 
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fallen from my high resolve. But the time is not now to 
reckon the flaws. My country has marked for her own 
the time aspect, the fulfilment of the work I have been able 
to achieve through my endeavours in spite of these draw- 
backs. That acceptance, today, is my greatest benediction. 
It is the greatest and last blessing of my life. 

Sympathy and hostility are complementary like the two 
phases of the moon—the nights are incomplete without 
either. My life has not been free from the grief of cruel 
opposition. But it is no bar to a knowledge of my self; on the 
contrary it brings out in better relief all that is wholesome 
and true in me. If it were not so, today’s function were 
in vain. This celebration has proved itself true through the 
all the hurts my reputation have received. That makes it 
easy for me to bow to both what is dark and bright in my 
life. The grief that hurts not is the greatest benediction of 
Providence. May I recognise this in my day of sorrow, may 
I accept it always with humble gratitude. 

I accept with a grateful heart your offerings of Jove and 
honour. May I suggest that this occasion is apposite in point 
of time? For, when the tides of life are strong, honour is 
not easily borne and accepted. But when life recedes to the 
brink of death, then is honour no longer a heavy impost. 
In the bustle and stir of forceful life, distinction creates much 
dissention and discord. On the eve of my life, therefore, I 
have no hesitation in accepting from your hands with complete 
humility the gift of the nation’s last offering of homage, and 
I convey with gratitude my last greetings to the nation for 
it. 


Ble-etal-Bene-rifzqcny afserad 


Qye slate Sys 
Spacey 


atte 


ce ofa, 

ceiatn HefSsy aeaterca We ats Ets ec BalWT emtz 
ME4 FF | 

erates Arata ace fe aiferay cq coraty uta, Stel eam 
fam afray Macey fafercwca cotas ofertas wafe arate 
forza wmefacs feafas sfanice | pfat atarwa are otal firate 
Sera Byers fame wiaace ees e wees sfani cHferw faatSere | 
SHacKIsiT zIBTWVd? HAF fen sary, Ff cea fererBea, 
fafor =faai ag, featfemics Hanes afes ye afer attesfor 
@ aaerafes faa Pea wyATA Slee seq Sfarse Fra] | Ber 
coats sy sta ate, ceiaty afew wrod Fate afeqq 
frat , ofa nena @ AMAA Sfe,—colrmics Baa afeafas 
sfarefe t 
Vy faa, cotata mace ofa mds afacte ; tea aerorm, cory 
Butta ANS Aft Sfom | ce atteets, fe AT-M aes 
By Sani Giza tra aifeney feats sfanies cere wtaaera : 
ery 2g FaCH Ge BARAT BH AAAT,— Tis aeacs sar 
atts facana sfaata ; ce TH, BH Et SFE | 


waaay - 
seB core, "ev UI-aray-Bexq afzan 
Cia ae Sires | 


THE STUDENTS’ ADDRESS 
[ENGLISH TRANSLATION} 
Poet and Sage, 


Pray, accept our reverent obeisance on the occasion of 
your seventieth birthday, 
How can we compute the wealth thou hast bequeathed to 


us> The glow of thy genius has opened forth the petals of 
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eur hearts. Thou hast taught us to speak, to feel, to realize 
the greater self in man. Thou hast raised the veil from the 
valley of life. Thou hast taught as that education is not 
merely a mummery—that the heart and the soul are necessary 
adjuncts. Time hath not touched you. Thy genius hath 
transgressed the limits of time. Thou art the poet of all 
ages and all times. We all bow to thee. 


Friend! thou hast justified thy name. Thy fame spreads 
like the glow of dawn over the East. Poet of the Universe! 
Thou hast established thy sovereignty over the seas. Thy 
nation and the world at large are assembled today at thy 
altar to pay thee homage—we mingle our humble greetings 
in that poem of praise. 

Friend! we bow to thee. 


afaa tea 


STS AST TET VIA AACA See Arata afyor ass vfaticg 
AE | SIE alt Se I Te wee feRara COR ScaTEy 
as fica wees Seat awa cacacen cx, atfe i wars oatEq 
efafa) aati core carey a) CHIR CHIY BAA STS siae zy 
va a, fears we met) paACe caBA wea watfe ere ce 
SRST wasstay afeqee ae etre ataty went ATG) 
fercacs, ACA HEUTE IH BH OB fewer ora oT) cHAMEAA ett 
ak BACHs CRIB viral ofrcs eg orem Yorn fafoa-acay 
airgrr aiferce fiw ate, oF atecay Rd alate anata 
efecreaify facr carn fire cotafea aay sfafh orfefin 
Vasey Geeta shay cies GH ae fora ak sei Soiafs 
SANT AD CH — AWS A Satqwar ore rsify ; wife cas fears 
ABS Wate areca wT saew cocnfy, fefa aay ABA awa 
wee FHjSy, te dices fram aneqaci esi fafsaetcs 
arate atts eh arg Tace—ae sro — cH VATS F NTIS 
RRS SSM AAC A Bil, WS cata ecmwa caw ote 
wre Brea Brace, aE wees Dincay say ad ata wei; 
fafa wera aara apres fay wea faoara vont aris Sc3ty 
SAH AS Saat MeeT|Sr veqcary yet aha a cay ceca Bsqa ai | 


ara orf wife aweyey 
PUNE WaIUA FA VS YTV Nea 
ara atta 
area farce far sui, fran fateh 
crg fee, aRrerin Hfemtce mcm ACH 
ALACAT FU Teor, Grogey Feary Sra 
ASTRA BSAA! | 
Sa vce aay A forrtce ata, 
aay a Praice em, Ta AF formice TBAT, 
tretfx toecs af frafeat ae ae Ata 
WHINE CE CHL 


Soanfaacra oma coace frocwa Wet crcrfecsa, CHE am 
ata-ata age aga we face araty arm SICMfe UHH, Tete 
facecs wafo—con Bea GAT: TE: ; Alay sa Se facr a 
COraty FITS ARH acs, Ti THM catatw offafacs, STA Ay 
foxes, carte Bea 1) Steieate a@ ae zen) atafe zice 
atsorty 3S acer wets Sire MY wee cae, Siw ath atc sife 
ai) cer al wate cies 2a crew Beriba wea faceg Arta 
ace Sica eta ey Cote RT TS aww cr att EH) A 
atfess cotace cats cece Beary wa, cabvéce atafe cue, 

s 
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Poe Oufes cacy weetfirn we cece) Tate wa Ae 
CONCSY Via) TM), Tiere HH eI cacay Winl Te, caRecHt Sry 


ASIA | CAUCAT SIE CHET RMT HM THT te, CTCET 
FICE ST EM TA | 


wcarstes cored face atals, Wracaa ata ice at aeety 
Re Saf Stel taA—seae faces afafe, wk arate cores 
ACT TT ate Tele fear Gia oy BIE BIS AcE caBs 4 
AAG BISA iy fees as a tics BET She SIA ace AE coratift 
me ca—ate Stace ok axecs, af atiy eras qECre, 
utfa wraal wrafe fers, cafe ome paces sre aTefacanc, 
atfa four scafe atyees vey wetatacey aces fafa am watate 
aace afafaes | atfi area aes Oates aifgerateara were 
wfere S'tq oer CAR AEATATA BoRC AUTATET BATA Seay BY, 
aera ericay tacae aisay acafs—eice areca cece af wet 
cote arf wormn cece create ote wife ocife ot eatts 
wereld —aeica rer aes 6 Heat Uwe aetcerar 
WET RITRTSI—Sias cata yw TA SAY TRA WAT 
cengfe wie Saata GATE CORI UTS erre Tite | 


ataty a-fag ufafeeay aice ufsaa scye afk tara ofacaT 
aQzasy wsfs @ Area crete ram crc arcs, way face vices, 
wre Sia afaacg aie AfS siaal eis, city fag an) a say cay 
cuca a8, erpfary caterer cucafs, cad Stern sie tal wry AAT 
wp ArwS cacacEa AAG Slag wife fs cocyfs, fe corcafs, fe facafs, 
atare ayf Shaca orate areata fe Uwe earce | 


ASrcencay cobuty at AfS wife corcafs « se enrcan acer aft 
corcete fitter wears anatrcwa ETS cece —StenA FICE FERS! aT, 
arara awe facawa wea fice coco Stone whet etree It 
feats ayacaat rf cacace arate aertch,—aiaty w-feg cad ot 
SAH METH CALM CRT | 


ara May wR cate xi ufe-faracwa afe-nfeca BRSt 
COR WAS SACS Saas cocacoa, wie a¥ aydtea Cease 
qeurafee WG) afees | Srewa ca® Sima ancga Ace et She | 


array frets ones cH 

FaRrcars cH TECK RCE ETA | 
wafer ofan Starefa afaface 

atte: afm thace facece AGI | 
wie firecra CHcaa FAA FCM 
Q FM RRS AA WAT FM 

Beate wrata etal Sfacw ATT 4 
CR CATE WH, ATE) FeR fen ace 

wifey cotary aerera wife | 
Sraicayx atl, carat Fat ETS 

aiften fearta erate RICE ate t 
Bw A CST ST 6 BNET AAfe, 
Fe Ci Ree ye @ HoT fe, 

fants craty eifore afam ate ¢ 
w-f¥g craft, tral feR cx Hrs, 

brace sface frfeni afer 5, 
cw af afar ca aren fa fer Ee, 

Wiei ecw wel faerie firverz, 
Wrest 9 frgt ata a cen, 
HTT Sicws TS CUTS VATE, 

CAT OH-T WICHA “MCT A 


Ixxiv 
THE POET’S REPLY * 


[ENGLISH TRANSLATION] 


Today at seventy I stand in a definite relationship with 
the public. It is, therefore, my earnest hope that those who 
have sought to understand me have at least realised that 1 
was born into no mean world. The wonder that met my 
eyes as ] opened them has never waned. My heart has 
hearkened to the voice that echoes from the beginning of 
time to the end of eternity—1 feel that 1 have heard that 
voice through ceons of time. The translucent colours with 
which the seasons deck our little verdant planet amongst all the 
suns and stars—I have never been tired of watching this mar- 
vellous panorama and greeting it with my heart’s yearnings. 
At the edge of night I have stood before many a dawn in mute 
silence only to inwardly feel that I was looking on beauty 
that was most filled with bliss. I have sought to feel within 
myself that Great Presence which unifies all ties on earth, 
Whose smile is always breaking in myriad forms and gladden- 


ing my heart, Which says wig] STU BH: TTA. aaa 
SNS Beaeal A EAT, in Whom is found the ultimate 
temarkable phenomenon that there is joyous attraction in 
even the most purposeless trifle, but for Whose presence in 
every heart any intense self-denial would be as ludicrous as 
a lunatic’s desire to commit suicide — 


At Whose urge 

Mankind travel through dark nights 
From age to another age, 
For whose sake 


A prince is dressed in rags, a beggar, 


Discarding worldly wealth, the noble endure 
A thousand petty persecutions of the world, 
The daily horror of petty calumny , 

At whose feet have laid 
The famous their fame, the wealthy wealth, 
The brave have rendered their lives; 
Unto whom the poet has sung 


Millions of songs and strewn them far and wide. 


The mantra in the Ishopanishad from which my father 
first drew his inspiration has been repeatedly and freshly 
revealed to my mind. I have told myself again and again 


aa arna apa: AWT:; reivice in that which comes 
easily to you, which is all about you, which is eternal and 
hunger not. To the service of poetry this is a great rule. 
Whosoever falls within the spider-like grip of desire is quickly 
dried up, it brings grief and strain. For desire uproots him 
from his surrounding entirety and keeps him within a fold— 
and then he quickly wilts like a plucked flower. Noble litera- 
ture saves enjoyment from desire, beauty from hunger, the 
soul from critics who have their axe to grind. Sita was a 
prisoner at the hands of Ravana’s lust, she was free in 
Rama’s home by virtue of his love,—and that is her true 
picture. The human body assumes a strange beauty in the 
eyes of love, in the eyes of lust it is but gross flesh. 


* This was originally prepared by the Poet for reading at 
the great public reception at the Town Hall on the 27th 
December, 1931, in joint reply to all the addresses but later 
the idea was abandoned, and it was read in reply to the 
address presented -by the students of Calcutta at the Senate 
Fall. Only the concluding portion of the address is given. 
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I have been writing for many a long day, through many 
chapters and phases of life. I started at a tender age when 
I had hardly realised myself. It can hardly be gainsaid there- 
fore that there is much in my writing that is superfluous and 
should be discarded. When all such debris is removed | 
hope that there will still remain a portion which will clearly 
prove that 1 have loved this universe, that I] have bowed 
before greatness, that I have sought liberty—liberty that lies 
in dedicating oneself to the Supreme Being, that I have 
believed that Truth comes out of that Greater Truth, that 
Being Who dwells in every heart. I have looked beyond the 
bourne of my life-long literary practice and gathered the 
offerings of service and the gift of sacrifice for dedication to 
that Supreme Being. If it has meant opposition from outside 
it has brought satisfaction within. 1 have come to this earth 
—to this great place of pilgrimage—where, at the very centre 
of all countries, all nations, all ages, sits The God in man; 
there, at that altar, | still sit in solitude and vainly seek to 
purge myself of all pride, all prejudices. 


If in spite of much that is of little value in my writings 
they can still reveal my innermost nature and my idealism 
and can gladden the hearts of others, I wish for nothing in 
return but affection. May I know before | depart that I have 
realised what it was that all my life I have sought and got 
and given, what hint lies hidden in the unfinished worship of 
my unfulfilled life? 


1 bow and confess that I have had the privilege of receiv- 
ing this greatest gift in this world—the gift of affection. I 
have received it from many of the world’s adored men; to 
them I render not merely my gratitude but my very heart. 
The touch of their right hand on my forehead was as the 
touch of immense humanity, may all that is best in me be 
worthy of their acceptance. 


And at today’s function the gift offerings are arranged 
with infinite care by those of my own countrymen who have 
found it possible to love me in spite of the fact that I stand 
too close to them, am too familiar to them. I fold that love 
to my heart. 


My life’s pathway at the journey’s end 
Is lost in the gloom of the night 
The winkless stars from the heavens lend 
Their silent reassuring light. 
With flowers culled in the declining day, 
From shore to a stranger shore I stray— 
The end of my travels is in sight. 
My eventide! all that I possess 
I leave concealed in thy pall; 
Unto thy tender hands I press 
The loves that still enthrall. 
The promise of dawns, nights’ refrains 
The memory of joys, the fellowship of pains— 
I depart and I leave them all. 
Aught that I received, aught that is o’er 
I forsake as forward I hie 
The garlands I've worn, the sorrows }) bore 
Melt into the haze of the sky— 
But all life’s treasures, survive they must 
However much we fling them i’ the dust— 
> ‘The feet of the Eternal on them lp. 
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INDIAN SOCIETY OF ORIENTAL ARTS 


THE POERT’S SONG IN REPLY TO FELICITATIONS 


CUTATCHA Wit BOTS TET 

AT ova AKA ( |TAM ) 

faces aca atey STI 
OF HAUNTS BIA MCAHR ATS 
ctrefas ater aca-re rtfratcs, 
Areita Be, 49 ce Tel ifs ates 

Sy fra 9 4fa5a 8 


ara mata fe Sareea ca 

Awa ata caury aris acer p 

FH SAH BIATA Seara 

ata ea wa efiay afeca sc4, 

aay aft aeety ratSca 
cafea afer Se 4 
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[ENGLISH TRANSLATION] 
Diffidently I take this gift from you 
The last precious offering to my fame. 
In what distant night I came to this world of forms, 
And this garland of celestial flowerst+ dropped down, 
Darkling I wrought, but He it was who guided my fingers, 
What message has it borne to-day. 
Would it adorn the goddess of Art 


Decked with a seven-stringed necklace where gems 
sparkle and shine ? 


Perchance at some festival of immortals 
These flowers will wither and fall, 
And this gift of love may be dimmed 


In the shame of ingloriousness. 


+ Parifat. 


sredifugeu® 


xv 


CTATA 
QaErsans wets & qeates xitad 
atarsa srferanaarra ga 8 Bree: feat seat | 
autse aa sitftereea garilaigert saat 
aed frieetad aa AaAcGed TAPIA | 
arqenfqatagg ated wet caghy TM 
gertiinfcs aonfetta & seasreiaar | 
area orate a oa ER TeIGTATIT 
AAR TR RUT VeKTeY F LPH | 


WEreaae 
Hat ea a aegaisha gar ott satatfe ar 
ferreet srectheget ST Genet SereHA: BAT | 
fara aca og ofeenfae act = zea fafa- 
ore oer Seat TATA AaTeg FA STAI 


Beas 
gfat enbecafad anfeen: mnfacra: afar Tree: 
enfeafaed ay Qe: anfea: enfea: enfea: enfeate: | 
anf: mnfafe: aaenfedha: santas afeg art 
afag at afee We ered afeed aaa Mega: I 
Text of the Sanskrit ‘Slokas’ with Bengali translations 
read out by Pandit Vidhusekhar Sastri in offering ARGHYA 
to the Poet on behaif of the RABINDRA-JAYANTI PARISHAD 


(Tagore Septuagenary Celebrations Committee) on Dec. 27, 
1931. 


wats 

Spare Nera at aF oar ora WS Bag @ Aaa, 
arraa whe sifwoteeraa ote a2 tr Peasica Me 
ans BETSTe | Bata Maha ate oF yt cHaTT 
AUG fears ate sfareres aAtatA was ory fata e 
catae oF atay CurfHs esa afeatce: array strara 
ayy aay OF wa ce UHwe Sa RUTH, oat wtrata 
STITT ay oF gynefa wanes atete sfarece | 
eat BET afer ata ah Btraty ay oF ad aA 
sratig : arity san sian Bel ates seq TATA 
“TTS FA BSS 


ore feats 
tera atte e areter afer wart aww: cata con 
ate, RR Aww facea seks ta ees sfauen a 
feta faa, frad trata afae eta, ag ares fafi faus 
area see, oe afer afaata ay bs e wie atm 
FAR Vis MS Fes | 


ait fentts 

fed atfery ees 1 aete sifu ess! qs 
“tfewy eos) aq aifeay eta! eafere iferg eos! 
forrest ata as atfern eta: eta ate feR 
way, We eR as, we fey mt, Stel ata ce 
wey fe aa, ame sifer ata Grefes safes wie 
“Te eee! wie fra eee! Ages atatey settsa 
RUF | 


When 
OXFORD 


Came to 


VISVA-BHARATI 


CONPERMENT 


OP 
HONORARY DEGREE 
ON 
THE POET 





The Poct being conducted to the dats by Su SS Radhaktshnan and 
Sa Mame Guyer at the Special Convocation of Oxford Uniicrsity 
at Santinikctan 


Ox: ORD came to VISVA BHARATI on August 7, 1940—just a year before the 
Poet passed away—to confer on him the degree of Doctor of Literature (Honoris 
Causa) 


For the first time mm the history of Oxford University, that ancient seat of 
learning had ananged for a Special Convocation ina distant land to confor such 
an honow on adistinguished man Larly this year (1941), tt may be recalled, Oxford 
conferred a semilay honour in semilar manner on President Roosevelt through he 
Ghancellor Lord Haltfax, Battaan’s Imbassador to America 


The ceremony, which accompanied the investiture, reproduced im miniature a 
regular convocation of Oxford Unwerstt, for the confermcnt of honorary degrees 
Sin, Maurice Gwyer, Chiuf Justice of Indta, together with Sir S Radhakrishnan, 
represented Orford University at the function, they being spectally authorized by 
the Unversity to confer the degree on Di Fagore on its behalf Mr Justice 
Henderson, of the Calcutta High Court, played the role of the Public Orator who 
usually reads out the address of the Unversity to the recipient of the honour 


According to time honoured custom, the address was read out m Latin, an 
English translation of which was repeated to the audience by Sir S Radhakrishnan 
Dr Tagore replied to the address in Sanskrit and himself rendered it into English 
for the benefit of the audience Str Maurice Guyer, who presided over the function, 
wound up the proceedings utth a brief address 


The function took place in the Sinha Sadan, which was tastefully decorated for 
the occasion On the daw were seated the representatives of Orford University and 
Dr Tagore Facing the das on the floor were two rows of chairs which were 
occupted by graduates of Oxford University, representatives of some of the Indian 
Universities, and a few prominent persons connected with education Behind these 
sat some more mited persons, and students and professors of Visva Bharati 


A few mnutes before the actual ceremony, Sir Maunce Gwyer took his seat on 
the dats He wore the scarlet gown of a Doctor of Crvil Law of Oxford University. 
He was followed by Sir S Radhakrishnan, Mr Justice Henderson and Mr J. M 
Bottomley, Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, all of whom occupied allotted 
seats on the dats 
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A little later, Dr. Tagore entered the hall, clad in the grey and pink gown of 
a Doctor of Literature of Oxford University. As he entered everybody rose in his seat. 


The proceedings began with the singing of a Vedic hymn by the girl students 


of Visva-Bharati. 


Mr. Justice Henderson then read out the Latin address afte) 


which Sir Maurice conferred the degree on Dr. Tagore according to the prescribed 
Latin formula. After the conferment of the degree, Sir Maurice walked across the 
dats and shook hands with Dr. Tagore. This brought the ceremony to a close. 


THE CEREMONY 


VEDIC HYMN 


cafes ganpg Wa qed eequenfad | 
grea area et aweafE 


Like Sun and Moon we shall follow the path of welfare 
and attain companionship of men who are generous, hateless 
and wise. 

(Rig Veda 5 51 15) 


% Farat afgar afyarat saris sRFET eM: | 
a at weragenaay ad qe eafeata: ear A: 


Those who are revered by the Immortals and are also 
respected by the world of man, those who are fearless and 
righteous—let them to-day show us the path of greatness. 
Ye wise men! continue to guide us by your goad wishes. 


(Rig Veda 7 35 15) 


BENGALI SONG 


feafasr@weres say acstegn Giw ¢z 
aaa me frate co | 


wa fafa aaa (a avysi 

AF Fea, mE carifers, 
afar AI A cz, 
frazSiay are cs, 

QU BU ALA! BAY 

QO ST BSATAta 
HA GIAA WH CBI 

orn ce Tfe-Ae WIG AWTS ce! 


(English Translation) 


Bring brilhance in the great court of knowledge 
take your seats there, vou the children 


of the Immortal 


Let the hope be fulfilled of the lone dark night of 
penance at the initiation o. light. 


Let Pilgrims be ready for the journey of Truth, 
and divine music descend from above. 
Come ye wise, come workers, 
come ye who contemplate people’s gooa, 
and offer supreme self-sacrifice. 
Come those who are rich in mind— 
who are free of all illusions 





—Sir Maurice Gwyer shaking hands with Dr. Tagore after the conferment of the honorary degree of 
D.Litt. by Oxford 


CopyriGHT PHoro: S. Sana. 
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ADDRESS BY DELEGATES FROM OXFORD 


VIR INSIGNISSIME, MATRIS OXONIAE GRATISSIMA 
SUBOLES, QUI DOMINI 

Vice-Cancellaru et Procuratorum vicem geris, hodie adest 
illustrissimus Indiae filtus, cutus in domo, ut in nulla usquam 
aha Horatianum tlud 


fortes creantur fortibus et honts 


primum iulum 
inter primas 


repracsenturt widemum = Quid avum referam 


religeonunt ac dtsciplinae novae  condttorem 
qguoquc ¢ populartbus suty quos trans Oceanum dissociabilem 
navipasse clus jue ad ulttmos Britannos advectos cxse constat - 
Quid patrem quoque 


windicem 


virum rectissimum, religronum hunc 


sanctitas ac saptenfia = suis 


miulierem cxcultissimam, 


acerrimum = — cuius 
omnibus imnotuit- Quid serorem 
quae fictas de suis historias prima Indarum conscribere ausa 
est. Quid fratrum dlum trinténem, quorum unis ut patriae 
administration: interesset, primus Indorum ascitus est, alter 
tertius in arte Apellu inter aequales 


ingenw 


me litterts uc philosophna 
Sed gents suae quartus hic fratrum vtta 
luudis additamentum contulit, ut de se 


eminebat 
monbus tantum verac 
ipse posset nisi quidem vro sanctissimo verecundta obSstaret 
cisdem qutbus Scipio ile verbts mre optimo pracdicare 


virtutes penerts mers mortbus accumulavi, 


Quid quod adest doctissimus Ittterarum artifer sive vincto 


numerts sermone utitur seu soluto- bocce que lyrtca fabulas 


satiras fustortays omne fere scribend: genus tetigt nullum 
non ornavit Oo omuiram im codem vwro fecunditatem —miuram 
facundtam' Quit prout) tert) anime paene = divini  agilitas 
dacet nos ridet exagital delectat, commovet ea tamen lege 


esse, fumani athil @ se alenum = putantem 
Quid quod adest’ musicus velut 
novorum mille modorum = reperter > Quid 
eumius gut hominum, deorum 
perscrutatus ulam 
d@ paucts conquisitam iam 


ni hominent vere 
semper appareat 
gumerts absoalutus 
quod philosophus 
deniquc naturam 
alardinen —optatam a 
tandem est conseculus- Et tamen his alle studus deditus 
non siki fantum vixit, Nihil enim antiquius ratus quam ut 
pueri bonis artibus instituantur, scholae ilhus egregiae, ubt 
discipatis ad philosophandum  informandis _ sapientissime 
consuliur, est auctor idem atque fautor. Accedit quod 
publicd . vtammodo umbratilem vitae condicionem non ita 
praetulft ut pulverem ac solem retpublicae omnino detrecta- 
verit: ‘ast ubi in forum descendere dedignatus non sit, est 
ubi nég Britannos, est ubi praefactorum auctoritatem, siquid 
perperaém fleri visum sit, in iudicium vocare non reformida- 
verit, est ubi cives errantes castigare sustinuerit. Quid 
plura 2’ Adest poeta et scriptor ‘myrionous’, adest musicus 
in arte sua praeclarissimus, adest ect verbo et re philosophus, 
adest disciplinae ac doctrinae bonae fautor acerrimus, adest 
civitatis defensor ardentissimus, adest denique qui vitae ac 
morum sanctitate omnes omnium ubique approbationes sibi 
vindiiaitt Haque, Vice-Cancellario, Doctoribus Magistris 
uno animo faventibus. praesento tibi  virum 
mousikotaton’, Rabindranath Tagore, praemio Nobeliano iam 
insignitum, ut Oxoniensium quoque lauream accipiat et 
cdmittatur ad gradum Doctoris in Litteris honoris causa. 


omnibus 


rerum, 
penitus mentis 


multis, 


omnibus 


(TRANSLATION) 


Honoured Sir, on whom the choice of ,your mother 
Oxford has, fallen to sit to-day in the place of the Vice- 
Chancellor and Proctors, you have before you India’s most 
distinguished son, in whose family no more perfect illustra- 
tion cain be found of that verse of Horace: ‘‘A noble line 
gives pioot of noble sires’’, 


Let me recall his grand-father, the member of a new 
religious faith and a new fraternity, who was one of the first 
of his countrymen te tross the estranging sea and visit the 
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distant land of Britain; his father, a religious leader of 
singular rectitude and burning faith, whose piety and wisdom 
distinguished him among all his countrymen. I recall his 
gifted sister, and the first of her sex in India to attempt a 
novel ‘of Indian life, his three brothers of whom one was the 
first Indian member of the Indian Civil Service, a second was 
distinguished among his contemporaries in philosophy and a 
third in literature and the arts. But the fourth brother who is 
piesent before you now has by his life, his genius and his 
cnaracter augmented so greatly the fame of his house that, 
did his piety and modesty not forbid, none would have a 
butter right to say in Scipio’s famous phrase: ‘‘My life has 
crowned the virtues of my life.’’ You see in him a great 
scholar and a great artist, both in prose and in verse, one 
who has written puetry, romance, satire, history, who has 
left scarcely any fleld of literature untouched and has touched 
rothing that he has not adorned. How rarely has such 
richness of imagination been combined with such elegance 
of style' How astonishing is the range of his versatile 
genius, wisdom and laughter, terror and delight, the power 
of stirring our deepest emotions! And yet we are always 
conscious of his essential humanity, of a man who thinks 
nothing beneath his notice, if only it is concerned with 
mankind. You see in him a musician who seems to obey 
no rules and yet has invented a thousand new melodies; a 
distinguished philosopher deeply versed in natural philoso- 
phy, in ethics and in theology and who has at the last 
achieved that complete serenity of mind sought by how 
many and won by how few Yet all dedicated as he has 
been to those pursuits, he has not lived for himself alone; 
for deeming good education for the young the most venerable 
of all institutions he has been the founder and director of 
his famous Academy, whose purpose is by wise methods to 
inculcate among its students a love of pure learning. Let :t 
‘so be said that he has not valued a sheltered life so far 
above the public good as to hold himself wholly aloof from the 
dust and heat of the world outside, for there have been 
times when he has not scorned to step down into the 
market-place; when, if he thought that a wrong had been 
done he has not feared to challenge the British raj itself and 
the authority of its magistrates, and when he has boldly 
corrected the faults of his own fellow-citizens. What more 
can I say? Here before you is the myriad-minded poet and 
writer, the musician famous in his art, the philosopher proved 
both in word and deed, the fervent upholder of learning and 
sound doctrine, the ardent defender of public liberties, one 
who by the sanctity of his life and character has won for 
himself the praise of all mankind. And so with the unanimous 
approval of the Vice-Chancellor, the Doctors, and the Masters 
of the University, I present to you a man most dear to all 
the muses, Rabindranath Tagore, already a Nobel prizeman, 
in order that he may receive the laurel wreath of Oxford also 
and be admitted to the Degree of Doctor of Literature 
honoris causa. 


CONFERMENT OF DEGREE 


ur venerabilis ect doctissime, musarum  sacerdos 
dilectissime, ego nomine Domini Vice-Chancellarii et 
auctoritate totius Universitatis admitto te ad gradum 


Doctoris in Litteris honoris causa. 

Venerable and learned Sir, most beloved priest of the 
Muses, in the name of the Vice-Chancellor and with 
the authority of the whole University, I admit you to 
the Degree of Doctor of Letters honoris causa. 


Saturday, Sept. 13, 1941 


REPLY BY RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


waa sadtafrafreraanferga: ! 
avisien afiag sfaaizaared | 
dat arava ar fea aaat sat faarafaaaarert 
araqantatada weTeafacetset wea awash: TEA 
afeatt wetkrarafaqenra dga: | vated ® fad afa- 
aratena: | earanfit wacisarifeafawa’ 1 azaerdg- 
qari wafragd atania fat aqreentsengaiy 
eee A awaaaeaes « arangedeafaacqes gfe 
ofareg wad: 
@ aeat sea. qadd Garage: | fates Ta | gata. 
freed fateua sarad a qufaat czeT AT ATs 


wafawar | 
sifera fe cafaat axorfa qaeeafaa: aeacaea aha 


agratfeata sarfag shart faa scites | 

aura ¢ aaeaa aracarsaeta farraw| fea a ana 
qandianche Mara: gahara aaraadvararacqay awa 
frafafa dzeathr at oeitfacai geatrecatta | 

qa eae fafad semrcaamaea aazenfa ofaged wae 
gfacfafafeatardiufarafaeraaa | ai a sfifacaeagaa- 
aefaged ofafera: aaeriaesa cea aya: Ags: 
ayz ga fraerat seeratranfata fray | 


atfeafaenctay 
MBSA Lak VBIRe 


TaVAATUTST | 


(TRANSLATION) 


Delegates from Oxford University, 


In honouring me, an Indian poet, your ancient seat of 
learning has chosen to express its great tradition of humamity 
This tradition, to-day, has acquired a deeper and more 
pressing significance, 1 feel proud to accept its message, 
and the recognition it conveys, as a symbol] of the undying 
spint of Man. J welcome you here at Santiniketan, and 
I assure you that this frendly gift that you have brought to 
me and to my country, will remain in our hearts and bid us 
stand together for the common cause of civilisation 


In an era of mounting anguish and vanishing worth, 
when disaster is fast overtaking countries and continents with 
savagery let loose and brutal thirst for possession augmented 
by science, it may sound merely poetic to speak of any 
emerging principle of world-wide relationship. But Time’s 
violence, however immediately threatening, is circumscribed, 
and we who live beyond it and dwell also in the larger reality 
of Time, must renew our faith in the perennial growth of 
civilisation toward an ultimate purpose. 


1 accept this recognition from Oxford University as a 
happy augury of an Age to come, and though | shall not live 
to see it established, let me welcome this friendly gesture 
as a promise of better days. 


TAGORE MEMORIAL SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 


ixxix 
ADDRESS BY SIR MAURICE GWYER 


Sir, on behalf of the University of Oxford 1 salute its 
youngest Doctor, and I deem it a privilege indeed to have 
taken part in this memorable ceremony, in which the Univer- 
sity whose representative 1 am has, in honouring you, done 
honour to itself. 1 shall not fail to convey to the University 
your gracious words of acceptance, spoken in that ancient 
tongue, the venerable mother from whom the language of 
the University’s Address and the language which | now 
speak trace alike their origin 


You Sir, belong to and have adorned a generation which 
perhaps more than any other in history exalted reason and 
freedom of thought, but you have ever insisted that to these 
must be added other virtues, graciousness, simplicity and 
the love of beauty And have not Santiniketan and my own 
University this in common, that each bases its education upon 
recognition of and respect for human personality? Do they 
not both attribute pre-eminence to the virtue of tolerance, 
since none can claim respect for his own personality unless 
he is willing to respect that of others? These indeed are 
the foundation of true democracy, which has a_ spiritual 
content and is something more than one of many kinds of 
political mechanism, and its success has been, and will 
always be, in proportion as those who live under it are 
conscious of its spiritual and intellectual elements 


But in the present mghtmare world the doctrines which 
vou and those who think with you have taught and practised 
are in deadly peril, and we are witnessing an attempt to 
assassinate reason, to pruscribe tolerance, and to crush the 
human spirit beneath a monstrous matenalism In this 
Magan conflict the hberty of the human soul itself 1s at stake 
and the conflict must be fought out to the end, if darkness 
ts not tu fall once more upon the earth There is no com- 
promise and there is no truce in that war 


We must not doubt, unless all our most cherished 
beliets are a mockery and a cheat, what the final issue will 
be, though it may not come until after much blood and many 
tears But the victory would be barien indeed, if a new 
generation is not bred and confirmed in that true discipline 
of mind which alone can create a free and tranquil world 
The evil men who are now harrying Europe knew their 
business well when in the countries they have ravished they 
singled out for destruction the Universities and ancient seats 
of learning, the sanctuary and refuge of the humanities 
Though war can be waged, as this war is being waged, in 
defence of a sublime cause, and has power to evoke some 
of the noblest qualities of mankind, yet in itself it is an 
accursed thing, and its infection will destroy civilization 
unless it 1s itself destroyed. But in the words which Milton 
puts into the mouth of the apostate Angel,— 


‘“‘who overcomes 


By force, hath overcome but half his foe’, 
and Apollyon must be met and conquered not on the field 
of battle alone but also in that kingdom of ideas and of the 
mind, where it is the teachers and philosophers who can 
most effectively sustain the cause. 


We have watched with dismay even in the years before 
the war the substitution of emotion for thought and its 
swift degeneration into blind and often hysterical submission 
to the will of a leader accountable to none but himself, for 
unless a political society is invigorated by a multitude of 
separate springs of thought and action, neither democracy nor 
any system based upon the freedom of the mind can hope to 
survive. Is not the clamant need of our day hard inteliec- 
tual effort and the habit of independent judgment; courage 
to face realities, and not to deny the existence of problems 
we are too indolent to solve; reverence for the spirit of an 
ancient culture, without servility to the past ‘or attenipts to 
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reverse the evolutionary process? Such I believe to be the 
principles which inspire your teaching in this place, and such 
are those of my own University. 

Sir, 1 thank you for your welcome. It is my earnest 
prayer that through those bonds which have been forged 
to-day between an ancient foundation and a new there may 
pass and repass a vital current in which the spiritual forces 
of the West and the East may mingle and, if God will, draw 
strength from one another. May the love of true learning 
be ever cherished in their place; and may there ever be 
granted to all their children, ‘‘hope still to find, strength still 
to climb, the spheres.’’ 


CONCLUSION 
afeat enfiacerdtet efter at: 
enfeaera: aiferteaa: 


REVELATION 


A thousand years have fleeted by yet nothing transpired till now, 
The bees have hummed to ‘Madhavi’ groves, 
creepers entwined the bough; 
The ‘Chakor’ sought her lunar lover, 
the lightning kissed the sky; 
Wandered forth the rivulet to the ocean’s arms to fly; 
The sun appeared i’ the morning sky and the lotus 
oped her eyes 
Whenever the rain-clouds filled the bluc 
the ‘Chatak’ raised her cries ; 
Such secret tics, such kindred hearts everywhere 
had throbbed— 
Whoever first did raise the veil> How was the secret robbed > 


Perhaps that poet had bided time in some lonely nook, 
Wrapped up as one with moons and clouds, 

with leaf and stream and brook. 
Voiceless as a tender flower behind his fancies hid— 
Like the moon’s soft radiance his eye had a dreamy lid. 
Like the breeze he careered around unchartered and unseen 
Without a sorrow, without a goal, without a care to wean, 
Self-absorbed like the louring clouds with fancies far out-flung 
He knew to weave a magic haze that all around him hung. 


In heaven and earth no one knew what it was he sought; 
It ne’er occurred to anyone that he knew a lot. 
Nature was not on her guard before his vague designs— 
Her veil would slip in reckless folds at songs or subtle signs. 
If perchance her bridal-room had casements scantly screened 
She ne'er rushed to cover them up despite the listening fiend. 
If e’er he raised his vapid gaze at the bridal-bed 
To put out the tell-tale bed-side lamp 

no flower missiles were shed. 


While the moon with rapt’rous eyes winked at his lotus-love 
‘This fool knows not the speech of cyes’, 
he thought and smiled above: 
While the lotus opened out her heart to the shining Sun 
She thought the point of fragrance will elude the foolish one: 
While the lightning on the clouds flashed a shameless kiss 
She thought the tramp would never know 
the meaning of all this: 
As with a thrill the ‘Malati’ twined her tendrils round the trees 
She thought perhaps just they could read 
the whisper in the breeze. 


And when on a certain springtide eve the Sun was sinking low 
And the East was silvered with the glorious full-moon’s 
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anfavascas: wifeafast % Rar: 
anfea: aed % tar anfea: 
mf: wnfer: enfrater vu 

anfa: anfeafa: aaorieata: 
meaang afay Sti 

afay mt afay ord eR 
afeea aata WTAE A: 


Let peace reign over the earth and sky; Let it spread 
in the water, in the flelds and forests; Let the divine powers 
in the universe be for our peace! Let me, with the peace 
which is for all, tranquillise whatever is terrible and cruel 


into the serene and the good! Let peace come to us 


through the All! 


(Vajasaneyi Samhita - 36 17) (Atharva Veda: 19/9/14) 


By 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


[TRANSLATED BY M. CHATTERJEE] 


There some damsel on the plea of watering the plants 
Tugs at her entangled scarf and turns around to glance— 
Here on a swing a daring maid flashes dagger smiles, 

Loth to stop and loth to flop and deaf to all your wiles—- 
Some temptress feeds the baby-deer with such eager zeal— 
She feigns to overlook the waiting figure at her heel— 


When suddenly the poet sang out, ‘Listen! Comrades all! 
‘To what’s been going on here on earth from time immemorial. 
‘Who ever thought that as the moon along the welkin creeps 
‘Pale-browed lotus silently her night-long vigil keeps 
‘That the lotus opens out her petals to the sun— 

‘How strange that such a secret should escape every one! 
‘The tender whispers of the bee into ‘Malati’s’ ears— 
‘Can it be the wiseacres have missed them all these years >’ 


And at once the gentle blush of the Sun suffused the West 
The Moon behind a leafy cover hid her heaving breast; 
On the lake the lotus closed at once her am’rous eves 
‘All is lost’ the zephyr wailed through the listening skies 
Shivered the dainty creeper-maid and hid her face in shame 
And thought perchance the garrulous fool 

would all the woods profane. 
Murmured to the Jasmin-court the anguished honey-bee. 
Who ever thought an idiot could such a gossip be >’ 


But men and women laughed aloud 

and clapped their hands in glee 
And kindred spirits clung together in open amity. 
They laughed and cried—'’Tis surely proved 

beyond the pate of doubt 

‘Everything the poet has said is fully borne out 
‘Not a lover’s secret lies hidden in earth or sky’ 
And lover rushed to lover’s arms, eye on loving eye. 
And youth waited garland-laden for his chosen maid: 
If Nature has been found out love, why art thou afraid > 


Alas , my poet, ever since Nature’s careful grown 

Across her breast and o’er her head a timid scarf is thrown. 
However much you watch her ways with your eagle eyes 
No such tender secrets can you ever again surprise; 

Only through the redolent and murmur-laden air 

The whisper of a hidden message flickers everywhere 

The lights and shadows seem so heavy with a secret thought— 
Alas! my poet, Nature yet will never again be caught. 


«From “etata atatz WEN COCECE CHE S BE (A BUI" — Fa 
(Kelpana: 190) 





WORKS IN BENGALI 


FIRST BOOK 
OF 
POEMS 
Facsimile of the 
title page of 
‘Kabi-Kahini’ 
published in 1878 





1878 


Kabi-Kahini (‘The Tale of the Poet’: a story in verse). 
1880 

Bana-phul (‘The Flower of the Woods’: a story in verse). 
1881 


Valmiki Pratibha (‘The Genius of Valmiki’: a musical 
drama); Bhagna-hridaya (‘The Broken Heart’: a drama 
in verse); Rudrachanda (a drama in verse); Europe- 
prabasir Patra (‘Letters of a Sojourner in Europe’). 


1882 


Sandhya Sangit (‘Evening Songs’: a collection of lyrics) ; 
Kai-mrigaya (‘The Fatal Hunt’: a musical drama). 


1883 


Bauthakuranir Hat (‘The Young Queen’s Market’: a novel): 
Prabhat Sangeet (‘Morning Songs’: a collection of 
lyrics) ; Vividha Prasanga (‘Miscellaneous Topics’: a col- 
lection of essays). 


1884 


Chhabi O Gan (‘Sketches and Songs’: collection of poems) : 
Prakritir Pratisodh (‘Nature’s Revenge’: a drama in 
verse) ; Nalini (‘A prose drama’); Saisab Sangeet (‘Poems 
of Childhood’: a collection of poems); Bhanu Singha 
Thakurer Padabalee (a collection of poems written after 
Vaishnava poets under the pen-name of ‘Bhanu Singha’). 


1885 


Rammohun Roy (a pamphlet on Rammohun Roy); Alochana 
(‘Discussions’: a collection of essays); Rabichhuya (‘The 
shadow of the Sun’: a collection of songs). 

1886 

Kari O Komal (‘Sharps and Flats’: a collection of poems). 

1887 


Rajarshi (‘The Saint-King’: a novel); Chithipatra (‘Letters’). 


1888 
Samalochana (‘Reviews': a collection of essays); Mayar 
Khela (a musical drama). 


1889 
Raju O Rani (‘King and Queen’: a drama in verse). 
1890 


Visarjan (‘Sacrifice’: a drama); Mantri Abhisek (a lecture 
on Lord Cross's India Bill); Manasi (‘The Heart's 
Desire’: a collection of poems). 


1891 
Europe jatrir Diary (‘Diary of a Traveller to Europe’), Part 1. 
1892 


Chitrangada (a drama in verse); Guray Galad (‘Wrong at the 
Start’: a comedy). 


1893 


Ganer Bahi O Valmiki Pratibha (a collection of songs incor- 
porating Valmiki Pratibha); Europe Jatrir Diary, Part II. 


1894 


Sonar Tari (‘The Golden Boat’: a collection of poems) ; 
Chhota Galpa (collection of 15 short stories); Chitran- 
gada O Viday-Abhisap (‘Chitrangada’ previously pub- 


Our best thanks are due to Mr. Brajendra Nath Banerji, Assistant Editor 
of the ‘Modern Review’’ and ‘“Prabasi’’ for kindly revising this chronology. 
Those familiar with his work know how painstaking and accurate he is. It 
only remains to be added that the musical notations of Tagore’s songs and 
some books edited by him have not been included in this list. 


—Tue Eprton. 
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lished and ‘Curse at Farewell’): Vichitra Galpa, Parts 
1 & II (collections of short stories}; Katha-Chatustaya 
(four short stories). 


1895 


Chhelay-bhulano Chhada (nursery rhymes, an essay); Galpa- 
Dasak (ten short stories). 


1896 
Nadi (‘River’: a long poem); Chitra (a collection of poems) ; 
Sanskrita Siksha, Parts 1 and [1] (text-book); Kabya 
Granthabali (collected poems and verse-dramas, incor- 


porating Malini, a drama, and Chaitali, a collection of 
poems, which were then issued for the first time). 
1897 


Vaikunther Khata (‘Manuscripts of Vaikuntha’ : 
Pancha Bhut (‘Five Elements’: a collection of essays). 


a comedy) : 


1899 


Kanika (‘Chips’: a collection of short poems and epigrams). 


1900 


Katha (‘Stories’: a collection of ballads); Brahmaupanishad 
(a religious essay) ; (‘Tales': a collection of 
dramas in verse, and long poems); Kalpana (‘Imagina- 
tion’: a collection of poems); Kshanika (‘The Fleeting 
One’: a collection of poems); Galpaguchcha, Part | 
(Bunch of Stories’: a collection of short stories). 


Kahini 


1901 


Galpa (‘Stories’: Part Il of Galpaguchcha) ; Brahma-mantra 
(a religious essay): Naivedya (‘Offerings’: a collection 
of poems); Aupanishad Brahma (a religious essay): 
Bangla Kriyapader Taliku (‘List of Bengali Verbs’). 


1903 


Chokher Bali ((Eyesure’: a novel); Kavyapruntha (collected 
poems, songs and verse-dramas) edited by Mohit Chandra 
Sen, Parts I-IX, incorporating Smaran (‘In Memoriam’ : 
poems on the death of his wife) and Sishu (‘Child- 
poems’), later issued separately : Karmaphal (‘Nemesis’ : 
a story). 


1904 


Ingraji Sopan, Part I (a text-book); Swadeshi Sumaj (an 
essay); Rabindra Granthabali (collected works) published 
by the ‘‘Hitabadi*’ Office, incorporating Nashta-necr 
(‘The Home Spoilt’: a novelette), and Chirakumar Sabha 
(‘The Bachelors’ Club’: a novel) later issued separately 


as Prajapatir Nirbandha. 


1905 


Atmasakti (a collection of political essays and lectures): 
Swadesh (a reprint of the part of Mohit Chandra Sen's 
Kavyagrantha containing ‘Sankulpa’ and ‘Swadesh’ with 
the addition of ‘Sivaji Uisab', a poem): Baul (a collection 
of songs); Vijaya Sammilan (a lecture). 


1906 


Bharatvarsha (‘India’ : 
lectures); Rajbhakti 


a collection of political essays and 

{a political essay): Deshnayak (a 
political essay): Ingraji Sopan, Part 1] (a text-book) ; 
Kheya (‘Ferry’: a collection of poems); Naukadubi (‘The 
Wreck’: a novel). 


1907 


Vichitra’ Prabandha (a collection of essays); Charitrapuja 
(‘Tributes to Great Lives’, a collection of essays) ; 
Prachin Sahitya (a collection of essays); Lokasahitya 
(‘Literature of the People’: a collection of essays); 
Adhunik Sahitya (‘Modern Literature’: a collection of 
essays); Sahitya (‘Literature’: a collection of essays) ; 
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Hasya-Kautuk (humourous _ sketches) ; Vyangakautuk 


(satirical sketches). 


1908 


Prajapatir Nirbandha (a novel, issued in 1904 by the ‘‘Hita- 
badi‘’ Office in Rabindra Granthabali as Chirakumar 
Sabha), Sabhapatir Abhibhasan (Presidential Address at 
the Bengal Provincial Conference at Pabna); Prahasan 
(‘Comedies*: incorporating Vaikunter Khata and Goray 
Galad, separately issued before); Path-o-Patheya (an 
essay); Raja Praja (‘King and his Subjects’: a collection 
of political essays); Samuha (collection of political 
essays) ; Swadesh (‘My Country’: a collection of political 
and sociological essays) ; Samaj (‘Society’: a collection of 
essays); Katha-o-Kahini (a reprint of the parts Katha and 
Kahini of Mohit Chandra Sen’s Kavyagrantha); Gan (a 
collection of songs, published by Jogindranath Sarkar) ; 
Saradotsay (‘Autumn Festival’: a drama); Siksha (*‘Educa- 
tion’: a collection of essays); Mukut (‘The Crown’: a 
prose drama). 


1909 


Brahma-Sangit (a collection of religious songs); Santiniketan 
(sermons delivered at Santiniketan) Parts I-VIII; Dharma 
(‘Religion : a collection of essays); Sabdatatwa (a collec- 
tion of papers on Bengali philology); Chayanika (an 
anthology of poems); Gan (a collection of songs, publish- 
ed by the Indian Press, Allahabad); Ingraji Path (a 
text-book): Chhutir Para (a selection from his writings 
for the use of students); Prayashchitta (‘Penance’: a 
drama); Vidyasagar-charit (two essays on Vidyasagar 
printed before in Charitrapuja); Sishu (a reprint of the 
part of Mohit Chandra Sen's Kavyagrantha of the same 
name); Ingraji Sruti Siksha (a reprint with additions of 
the introductory portion of Ingraji Sopan, Part I previous- 
ly published). 


1910 


Raja (‘King of the Dark Chamber’: a drama); Brahma- 
Sangit (a collection of religious songs): Santiniketan, 
Parts IX-X], Gora, Parts I and II (a novel); Gitanjali 
(‘Song Offerings’). 


mm 





From a pencil-drawing by G. N. Tagore in 1914 
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1911 


Santiniketan, Parts XII-XI11, Atts Galpa (‘Eight Stones‘) 


1912 


Dakghar (‘Post Office’ a drama), Dharmasiksha (an essay) 
Dharmer Adhtkar (an essay), Galpa Chariti (‘Four 
Stories’), Malin: (a verse-drama, tssued before in 1890 
in Kavyagranthabalt), Chaital: (a collection of poems 
issued before in 1896 in Kavyagranthabal:) Vidaya-Abhi- 
sap (‘Curse at Farewell’, issued before with Chitrangada 
second edition, in 1894), Patha-sanchaya (a text-book), 
Jiban-Smriti (‘Reminiscences’), Chhinnapatra (‘Torn 
Letters’), Achalayatan (a drama) 


1914 


Smaran (‘In Memoriam’, issued before in Kavyagrantha, edited 
by Mohit Chandra Sen) Utsarga (‘Dedication , a collec- 
tion of poems, most of them reprints from Kavyagrantha 
edited by Mohit Chandra Sen) Guitimalva (A garland 
of Songs’), Gan (a collection of songs), Grtalr (a collec- 
lection of poems and songs) Gutanyal: (the originals ot 
poems of the English ‘Gitanyali’ printed in Devanagri) 
Dharma Sangit (a collection of religious songs) 


1915 
Santiniketan Part XIV, Bichitra Path 
the use of students) Kavyugrantha (an edition de luxe in 
two different styles of poems and dramas in ten volumes 
completed in 1916) 


(selections for 


1916 


Santiniketan Parts XV-XVI] Phalguni (‘Cycle of Spring = a 
drama), Ghare-baire ( Home and the World a novel) 
Sanchaya (a collection of essays) Panchaya (a collection 
of essays), Balaka (‘The Swan a collection of pvems) 
Chaturanga (a novel) Galpa-saptak (‘Seven Stories ) 


1917 


Kartar Ichchhay Karma (‘As the Master Wills 
Anuvad-charcha (a text-book) 


a Jecture) 


1918 


Guru (stage version of Achaiayatan) Palataka ( The Run- 
stomes in verse) 


1919 


away’ 


Japan-jatri (‘Travels in Japan’) 
1920 


Patia Number (a short story), Arupratan (stage version ot 


Rajya) 
1921 
lecture) Barsa- 


version of 
a lecture) 


Stkshar Milan (‘Meeting of Cultures a 
mangal (‘Rain-Festival') Rinsodh (stage 
Saradotsav) Satyer Abhwan (*Call of Truth 


1922 


Barsa-manga! (‘Rain 
Stsu Bholanath 


a drama) 
prose-poems) 


Muktadhara (‘Free Current 
Festival’) Lipika (‘Letter 
(Child-poems) 


1923 
a musical drama) 


1925 


Vasanta (‘Spring’ 


Puravi (a collection of poems) , Barsa-mangal (‘Rain Festival") 
Sesh Barshan (‘The Last Shower’, a musical drama), 
Grtha-prabesh (a drama); Sankalan (selections from prose 
writings) 

1926 


Acharjer Abhibhashan (address at Visva-Bharati Parisad, 
1925). Prabahini (a collection of songs), Chirakumar 
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monthly  Crchifia it func 1927 


Sabha (stage version of Prajapatir Nirbandha) 
(AIL Square’ a comedy), Natir Puja (‘The Dancing 
Girl’s Worship a drama), Ritu Utsab (a collection of 
Plays on Seasonal Festivals comprising Sesh Barshan 
Saradotsavy Vasanta Sundara and Phalgunit) Rakta Karabi 
(‘Red Oleanders' a drama) Lekhan (‘Autographs’ 
verses, with English translations, printed im facsimile of 
the Poet’s hand-writing in Berlin) 


Sodh Bodh 


1927 


Ritu Ranga (‘The Play of the Seasons a musical drama) 


1928 
Palliprakriti (address at the anniversary of Srimiketan) , Sesh 
Raksha (stage version of Goray-Galad) 


1929 


Samabayantt: (address at Co-operative Conference), Jair: 
(‘Traveller’ letters from abroad), Paritran (stage versiun 
of Prayashchitia) , Jogayog (a novel), Tapat: (a drama) 
Shesher Kabita (‘Last Poem’, a novel), Mahua (poems) 


1930 


Ingreji Saha; Stksha Parts 1 and If (text-book), Sahay Path 
Parts 1 and II (text-book), Patha Prachaya Parts 1]—IV 
(text-book), Bhanu Sinher Patraval: (Letters) 
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1931 


Nabin (a musical piece), Rashtyar Chithi (Letters trom 
Russia) , Gitotsab (a musical piece), Banaban: (poems) 
Guta-bitan = Party | and HH (a collection of songs), 
Sanchayita (antho.ogy selected by the Poet) Pratsbhashan 
(read before students at Rabindra Jayant: Celebra- 
tions) Shapmochan (a musical drama) 


1932 


Desher Kay (a lecture) Guita-bitan Part HI (a collection ot 


songs) Kaler Jatra (‘March of Time’ two dramatic 
pteces) Chautha Aswin (a lecture), Mahatmayjir Sesh 
Brata (a lecture) Partsesh (‘The End’ poems) 


Punashcha (‘Postscript’. poems) 
1933 


Bishwabidyalayer Rup (a lecture at the Calcutta University), 
Du: Bon (‘Two Sisters’. a novel), Sikshar Bikiran (a 
lecture at Calcutta University), Manusher Dharma 
(‘Religion of Man’ Kamala Lectures), Bichitrata (poems 
with pictures by the Poet, Abanindranath Tagore, Nandaltai 
Bose and others) , Chandalika (‘The Untouchable Woman’ 
a drama); Tasher Desh (‘Kingdom of Cards’: a musical 
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The MSS and the conrected proof-shectl of the article 
Salutva-dharma (the Soul of Literature) as tt 
appeared an the now-detunct Bengals monthly ‘Vichttra’ 
um July 1927, which ratsed a storm in Bengali literary 
aod The Poct cottictsed the ultra-modern tendencies 
m Bengal faction «hich drea forth rephes from, 
among others, Naresh Chandra Sen-Gupia and Sarat 
Chandia Chattorjoe and gace rtse lo a heen contro- 
COPSY The ball had been sect volling at) Delhi in 
December 1926 al the Prabasi Banga Sahtiva Sammelan 
by dmal Home aith a papor on tie lidhunth Bangla 


Katha-Sahitya (Ultra-modern Bengals Fictronal 
Literature ) 
drama) Bansari (‘The Flute’ a drama) Bharatpatiuth 


Rammohan (a lecture) 
1934 


Malancha (‘The Garden’ a novel), Sraban Gatha (collection 
of songs), Sribhaban Sambandhe Amar Adarsha (an 
essay), Char Adhyaya (‘Four Chapters’ a novel) 


1935 


Sesh Saptak (poems), Sur O Sangat: (correspondence with 
Dhusjati Prosad Mukherji on Music), Bithtka (‘Avenue’ 
poems) 


1936 


Sukshar Swangtkaran (an essay), Nrityanatya Chuitrangada 
(a dance-drama) , Patraput (poems); Chhanda (essays on 
Bengali prosody) , Japane-Parasye (‘Travels in Japan and 
Persia’, account of Persian tour with a reprint of Japan 
latri) Syamak (poems), Sohityer Pathe (essays on hitera- 
ture); Pashchatya Vraman (reprint with alterations of 
Europe-Probashir Patra and Europe-Jatrir Diary), Praktani 
(Address to ex-students of Santiniketan). 


1937 


Khapchhara (Nonsense rhymes illustrated by the author), 
Kalantar (essays); Shay (children’s stories, illustrated by 
the author), Chharar Chhabi (Rhymes illustrated by 
Nandalal Bose), Biswaparichaya (a popular treatise on 
modern physical astronomy). 
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A photo-portrait taken wm 1931 


1938 


Prantth (poems) Chundultha “rityunatya (a dance drima4) 
Pathe O pather prant (letters from abroad)  Scnyuti 
(Offerings of tvening poems) Patradhara (reprint of 
Chinnapatra Bhinusinger Patravals and Pathe o pather 
prante in one volume) 4bhibhashan (1 lecture on the 


opening of the Srimiketan Silpabhandar) Bangla Bhasha a aret 
farota Aq 


Partchayc (Treatise on the Bengali Langu ige) 
rye Shoutfay Bo, sfasrsy 


1939 
Pacsrmile of the title page of the last of the Poet s 
Prahashinec (The Smiling One poems) \ritya-natya corks: published in his dtfe lime Galpa-Salpa 
Chandalika (a reprint of the dance-drama previousl Hoappeared on hits cighty-fast birthday on 25th 
1a Pep P y Bawah 1348 May 8 1941 “1 co more of hts works 
issued, with netations) Ahash-pradip (poems)  Pather ave announced to be published soon by Visca Bharat: 


Sanchaya (Letters from Abroad) Shyama (a dance Publishing Dc partment 


drama) Mahajat: Sadan (address at the Laying of the 
Foundation stone «f Mahajyat) Sadan) Rab:ndrarachana 
bal: Part 1 (a new edit‘on of the complete Bengali works 
inclusive of hitherto unpublished writings) Rabindranuthcr 
Bani (address at Vidyasagar Smriti-Mandir Midnaporc) 
Proshad (two artcles on Prosad a son of Ramananda 
Chatterjee) Antardcbatu (address at Santiniketan anm 
versarv) 


1940 


Rabindra-rachanabau Pari Il V  Nabajatah (The Newly 
Born’ poems) Sana (The Pipe poems) Chitralipi 
(Album of paintings with eaplanatory verses) ( hi cle 
bela (‘My Royhooa Days reminiscences) Rabindra- 
rachanavalt Achatuta-sangrahu Part 1 (reprint ot works 
of the Poet which had been withdrawn from circulation) 
Tin Sang: (‘Three Companions Short Stories) Rog- 
sayyaya (‘In the sick-bed poems) Arogya (an essay) 


1941 


Rabindra-rachanabalhh Parts VI] and VII, Arogya (‘Recovery 
poems) fanmadine (‘Birthday’ poems) Sabhyatar 
Sankat (‘Crists in Civilisation’ an essay), Galpa-saipa 
(stories and verses for children), ASramer rup o bikash 
(a reprint of two old essays on the ideals of Santimketan) | photo-portrait by S Shaha taken in 1937 
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WORKS IN ENGLISH 


OUTUeCNTHOnOR etnstY 


VOUHOOROEG VAMCDALOSACUDURAEEOAURESOUSODOUAEDGUGEUOUUSODONGONSUDEDSURESOUAOSIDIORNL OPOEDRRDO PALA OLOU PESTLE 


1912 


Gitanpall (Song-offerings) 

Translations madc by the 
With an Introduction 

and a Porteait by W 

First limited 


A collection of Poems 
author from the original Bengali 
by W B= Yeats (1865 1940) 
Rothenstein (Dedicated to W Rothenstein: 
edition issued by the India Society of London Novem 


ber 1912 First published by Macmillan & Co March 
1913 103 Poems translated from his Bengal: Poetical 
works Gitanjali 51 pieces Gitimalyu 17 Natvedyu 16 


Kheya 11) Sisu 3) Chattalt Smarana Kalpana Utsarga 
Achalayatana 1 each 
1913 
THF GARDFAFR Poems 


Translated hy the author from the orginal Ded 
cated to W B Yeats Macmillan & Co October 1913 
Pp 150 

There 1s no Bengali book of this name the name 
has obviously been suggested from the first poem tran 
slated from ASshantka 25 Kalpana 16 Sonara Tari 9 
Chattah 16 Ultsarga 8 Chitra 5 Manas: 3 Mayar 
Khela 3) Kheya 2) han’ O khomal) Gitali and Saradotsava 
1 each 


THE Cresetat Moon 9 Child-Poems 


Trinslated trom the orgmtl Bengil by the author 
With & Wlustrations m colour (hy Abanindranath Tagore 


Nandalal Bose Asit Haldar Surendrinath Ganguly } 
Dedicated 10 T Sturge Moore Macmillan & Co 
November 1913 Pp 82 


Forty poems most of the poems ire trom Sasi (the 


Child) Kad: O homal 4 Sonara Tart Grtimalya i cach 


A drama 


Macmillan & Co, 1913 
Vaughan Mody (l) S A) 
lished by the India Soctety 
Chitrangada 1891) 


CHITRA 
Dedicated to Mrs \ 
The book was first pub 
London = (Translation ot 


GLIMPSES OF Bingal Litt 


Ranjan Sen 
i913 Pp 240 


Rayan 
june 


Short stories translated by 
G A Natesan ind Co, Madras 
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1914 


THE Kinc OF THE DarRK CHAMBER A drama 


Translated by Kshitish Chandra Sen, 1¢S, from 
Raja (1910)—Macmillan & Co, 1914. 


THE Post Orrice A drama 


Translated by Devabrata Mukherj from Dakghar 
(1912) With a preface by W B Yeats First printed 
at the Cuala Press, Dundrum 1914 Macmillan & Co, 
March, 1914 


SADHANA = The Realisation of Life Essays 
Dedicated to Ernest Rhys Macmillan & Co 
1914 Lectures delivered at Harvard University 
U S A in 1912- 13 


1 The Relation of the Individual to the Universe 
2 Soul-consciousness 3 The Problem of Evtl 4 The 
Problem of Soul 5 Realisation sn Love 6 Realisation 
im Action (Translation cf Karma-Yoga by Surendranath 
Tagore) 7 The Realisation of Beauty 8 The Realssa- 
tion of the Infinite 


One HUNDRED POEMS OF KABIR 

Translated by the author assisted by Evelyn Under 
hill with an introduction ov her Published by the India 
Society London 1914 (750 copres at the Edition were 
printed) Macmillan & Co 1915 

(Kabir s original Hind: teat in Bengal script was 
cdited witn Bengali translation by Kshitimohan Sen of 
Santinthetan Tagore s trinslation followed this text and 
translation } 


1915 


THE MAHARWI OF AbA\KAN.) A drimi 


one Act tounded on the 
by George Calderon 


A romantic comedy in 
story of Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
Illustrated by Clariss1 Miles Photographs 
specially taken by Walter Bemington with 
character sketch of Sir Rabindranath Tagore (by Rama 
nanda Chatterjee, Ananda K Coonmiraswamy, Rev C F 


together 


Andrews W B_ Yeits) Compiled by K(edar) N(ath) 
Das Gupta Published by Trancis Grifhths 34 Maiden 
Lane Strand W C London 1915 Pp 64 (Based on 


1892) 


A rhymed Fneglish poem set to tune was 
when tt was staged 


the short story Dalna 


Vote 
comp sed for this Drami in 1912 
in London It 1s given below 


The bee 1s ta come ind the bee tw to hum 
Till the heart of the flower comes out 

The bud says yea ind the bud says nay 
She sways with i fear ind 2 doubt 


Thy fife whin wong urea Like 2 {lower ,— 0 fewer. that Lrevenaa petal ox 


hans at Ke end of Far youth rug Lif 
Omnd wartins fo cfpor Lara, orm plteY nth, her fut bur ; 


co Eke a fruut, havina nsthing bo Gare 
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THE NOBEL PRIZE DIPLOMA 





THK NOBEL PRIZE MEDAL 





The star und badge of the order of the 
redeemer conferred by the King of Greege 


Courtesy Rathindranath Tagort Photographs specioliy token at Santimketon for the 
“Calcuto Municipal Gazette" by D. Raton of Calcutta 


Engraved & Printed by Right of reproduction : 
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Cake GITANJALI 


(SONG OFFI RINGS) 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


A CORLECEION OF FROST ERANSDATIONS MADE 
bY THE AUTHOR FROM Tit 
ORIGINAL BFNGALT 


WITH AN INTRODECTION FY 
ban 


SN W BYIATS 
(Zz notion 
ba a ” 


LONDON 
PRINTED AT THE CHISWICK TRESS TOK 
THE INDIA SOCIET\ 





1912 

Phe oas one of the san portraits of the Poot do aeom 
penal by Hallam Rothonste noi Tondon im 1912 1s Facsemale of dite tttle — fage of 
Gitanjalr the Poul sy tast) Paagdeste 
One of these was reproduced ay frontispiece to the Work -fublisiad on bondon mt 1912 
India Society Ladttron of | Gttanjalr sthile the one by othe India Society in a lamted 


cditton at 753A coples ct htt 250 


7 ei fron 
abouc of the Poet smging as reproduced as frontys iaipies abil ee ee 


free t 1 WH Toy Sthanways ss Musi oot Pim ostan 





[Hy GeRMAN LRANSEATION OF “GETANJALI” Tmt Russias LRansparion OF ‘“GITANJALY? 


Jasores Pughish works hace been translated tmto almost ccoory language of Ute conld Millions of copics 
of German and Russian translations of Gilanjali hace bron setd those tio countins no al war 
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O errant of wayward wings, 
O guest uf the sumptuous summer, 


Gtve up thy hope, yet keep up thy heart, 
O sunny day's newcomer ' 

Whisper in tearful tunes untired 
And wait with a faith devout 


For the bud says ‘yea’, and the bud says nay’, 
She sways with a fear and a doubt 


1916 


GATHLRING Poems 


Macmillan & Co, October, 1916 (Poems translated 

Gitol, 16, Gitimalya 15, Balaku 14, Utsarga 8 
Narvedya 2, 
Vianast Kadi 


Frui 


trom 
Katha 6 Kheya 5, Smarana 5 Chitra 2 
Dharma-Sangtt 3, Kalpana Gutanjalt Raya 


QO Komel Achalayatana | each) 


HUNGRY SPONES AND OFHER STORIES 


Macmillan & Co, 1916 1 The 
(Khudita Pashuna 19895) 2) Victory 
1892) 3 Once there was a King (Asambhava Katha 
1893) 4 Lord, the Baby (Khokar Pratyubartana 1891) 
5 The Kingdom of Cards (kt Ashade Gulpa 1892) 
6. Devotee (Boshtamt 1914) 7 Vision (Drishtidana 
1898) 8 Babus of Nayanjore (Thakurda— 1895) 
9. Living or Dead (Jivita O Mrita— 1892) 
thee king (Raytika 1898) 11 Renunciation 
1892) {2 Cabuliwallah (Kabuliwalah 1892) 


Hungry Stones 
(Jaya-Purajaya- 


10 We crown 
(Tyaga 


STRAY BIRDS 

Macmillan & Cu 

in colour by Wally Pogany 
Yokohama, Japan 


Fpigrams 
New York, 1916 — Fruntispiece 
Dedicated to T Hara of 


1917 


THE CycLe OF SPRING = A drama 


Translation of the Phalguni, 1916 Macmillan, Feb , 
1917 Dedicated to the Boys of Santiniketan and 
to Dinendranath Tagore ‘*who is guide of these boys in 
their festivals and treasure-house of all mv songs”’ 


My REMINISCENCES 


Translation of fivan Smrtti—1912 | Macmilan, 1917 


SACRIFICE and other Plays 
Macmillan, 1917 1 Sannyas: or the Ascetic 

(Prakritir Pratishodha- 1884) 2 Malim (1896) 3 Sacr- 

fice (Vesarjan- 1890) 4. The King and the Queen (Raja 

O Rani—1i889) N B_ The translations are all abridged 
PERSONALITY Essays 

Lectures delhvered in America (1916).— Macmillan, 

1917 Dedicated to C. F Andrews 1 What is Art. 

2 The World of Personality. 3. The Second Birth 4 My 

School. 5. Meditation 6. Women 
NATIONALISM: Essays 

Macmillan & Co, New York, September, 1917. 
Dedicated to C F Andrews 1 Nationalism in the West 
(Read in the U S. A during the winter of 1916-17) 
2 Nationalism in Japan (Read at the Imperial Univer- 
sity of Tokyo and the Keio Gijuku University in June- 
July, 1916) 3 Nationalism in India (Written in 
U S A) 4 The Sunset of the Century (Translation 
of a poem written on the last day of the Bengali year 
i305 April, 1899) These essays were translated into 
French by Romain Rolland 
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MSS of the Enghsh translation of the Bengali 
poem CBta Sith ye fasics ota eta Brats tty oom 
‘Ashantka”’ (1900) 


By courtess Naiinikanta Sarkar 


SELECTED PASSAGES FOR BENGAL! TRANSLATION. From 
English into Bengali. 
1918 
GITANJALI AND FRUIT-GATHERING: Poems. 


With illustrations by Nandalal Bose, Surendranath Kar, 
Abanindranath Tagore, Nabendranath Tagore.—The 
Macmillan & Co., New York; September, 1918. 


Lover’s GIFT AND CROSSING: Poems. 


Macmillan & Co., 1918. Translations from Balaka 
14, Kshanika 14; Kheya 10, Gitanjali 8, Gitimalya 8, 
Naivedya and Utsarga 7 each; Chitra 5, Smaran, Gital, 
Chaitalh and Kalpana 4 each, Manas: and Prayaschitta 
2 each, Achalayatana 3, Kadi O Komal and Kahini 1 
each about 9 from Dharma Sangita 


MASHI AND OTHER STORIES 
Macmillan & Co.. 1918 1. Mashi (Sesher 
Ratri, The Last Night, 1914). 2. Skeleton (Kankal, 1892). 
3. The Auspicious Vision (Subhadrishti, 1900). 4. The 
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Supreme Night (Eka Ratri, 1892). 5. Raja and Rani 
(Sadar O Andar, 1900). 6. The Trust Property (Sampatti 
Samarpana, 1891). 7. The Riddle Solved (Samasya Puran, 
1893). 3. The Elder Sister (Didi, 1895). 9. Subha 
(Subha, 1893). 10. The Post Master (1891). 11. The 
River Stairs (Ghater Katha, 1884). 12. The Castaway 
(Apad, 1895). 13. Saved (Uddhara, 1900). 14. My Fair 
Neighbour (Pratibeshini, 1896). 


STORIES FROM TAGORE 


Macmillan & Co., New York; October, 1918. 1. The 
Cubliwallah (see ‘‘Hungry Stones'’). 2. The Home- 
Coming (Chhuti, 1893). 3. Once There was a King (see 
‘‘Hungry Stones’). 4. Master Mashai (1907). 5. Subha 
(see Mashi). 6. The Post Master (see Mashi). 7. The 
Castaway (see Mashi). 8. The Son of Rashmani (Rash- 
monir Chhele, 1911). 9. The Babus of Nayanjor (see 
‘‘Hungry Stones’’). 


THe PaRROT’S TRAINING: A satire. 
Thacker Spink & Co., Calcutta, 1918. Illustrations 
by Abanindranath Tagore. (Translation of Totakahini, 
published in ‘‘Sabuj Patra*’, 1918:—see Lipika, 1922). 


1919 


THE CENTRE OF INDIAN CULTURE: Essay. 
With vignettes by Nandalal Bose. Published by the 
Society for the Promotion of National Education, Adyar, 
Madras, 1919. 


THE HOME AND THE WorRLD: A novel. 
Macmillan & Co., 1919. (Translation of Gahare- 
Baire, by Surendranath Tagore). 


THE TRIAL OF THE HORSE: Pp. 7, i4 August 


1921 


GREATER INDIA: Essays. 
S. Ganesan, Madras, 1921.—1. Our Swadeshi Samaj 


(1904-05). 2. The Way to get it Done (1905-06). 3. The 
One Nationalist Party (1908). 4. East and West in 
Greater India (1909-10). 
THE Wreck: A Novel. 
Macmillan & Co., 1921. Translation of the novel 


Nauka Dubi or the Sinking of a Boat—published, 1906. 


POEMS FROM TAGORE. 
With an introduction by C. F. Andrews.—Macmillan 
& Co., pp. 117. Printed at Hare Press, Calcutta. 


GLIMPSES OF BENGAL: Letters. 
Macmillan & Co., 1921. Selected from Letters, 
1885-1895 (Translation of Chhinna Patra by Surendranath 
Tagore, ‘‘Modern Review’’, 1917). 


THOUGHT RELICS. 
Macmillan & Co., New York, 1921. Pp. 112. 
Thoughts selected from various writings already pub- 
lished. 


THE FuGit1veE: Poems. 

Macmillan & Co., New York, 1921. Dedicated to 
W. W. Pearson. Translations from Lipika about 20, 
Manasi, Sonar Tari, Chaitali 7 each; Chitra 5; Kshanika, 
Kahini, Palataka 4 each; Utsarga, Balaka 3 each; Kadi O 
Komal, Smarana 2 each; Kheya, Gitimalya, and Katha 
1 each). 

Kacha and Devayani (Translation: Vidaya Abhisap, 
1893). Ama and Vinayaka (Translation: Sati, 1897). 
The Mother’s Prayer (Translation: Gandharir Abedana, 
1897}. Somaka and Ritvik (Translation: Narakvasa, 
1897). Karna and Kunti (Translation: Karna Kunti 
Samvada, 1900). 

w 


TAGORE MEMORIAL SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 


Ixxxix 


Translations from Vaishnava songs, Baul 


Hindi songs of Jnanadas. 


songs, 


1922 


CREATIVE UNITY : 
Macmillan & Co., 1922. Dedicated to Dr. Edwin H. 
Legis. Essays: 1. The Poet's Religion. 2. The Crea- 
tive Ideal. 3. The Religion of the Forest (Tapovana). 
4. An Indian Folk Religion. 5. East and West. 6. The 
Modern Age. 7. The Spirit of Freedom. 8 The Nation. 

9. Woman and Home. 10. An Eastern University. 


Essays. 


1924 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD: Letters. 


Ganesan, Madras—1924. Letters of Tagore written 
principally to C. F. Andrews from Europe during the 
Non-co-operation days of 1921-22. 


Gora: A Novel. 


Macmillan & Co., 1924. Translation of Gora, a 
novel, by W. W. Pearson (‘‘Modern Review’’-— 1923). 


THE CurRSE AT FAREWELL: A Drama. 


Translation of Vidaya-Abhisapu (1893) in verse by 
E. J. Thompson-—1924. 


1925 


TaLKS IN CHINA: Essays. 


Visvabharati Bookshop, Calcutta February -- 1925. 
Reports of Lectures delivered in China in April and 
May, 1924. Dedicated ‘‘To my friend Susima (Tse-mou- 
Hsu) to whose kind office I owe my introduction to 
the Great people in China’’.--Introduction by Liang Chi 
Chao, President, Universities Association, Péking. 
(Published by P(rasanta) C(handra) Mahalanobis). 


POEMS : 


About 22 pvems translated by E. J. Thompson in 
Benn's Augustan Books of Modern Poetry. 


Rep OLeanDeRS: A Drama. 


Translation of Rakta Karabi—an allegorical drama. 


BROKEN TIES AND OTHER STORIES. 


Macmillan & Co., 1925: Broken Ties (Chaturanga, 
1916); Other Stories: In the Night (Nisifhe, 1805), 
The Fugitive Gold (Svarna Mriga, 1892); Giribala 
(Megh O Raudra); The Lost Jewels (Manihara, 1898); 
Emancipation (from Parisodh—a poem). 


1926 


THE MEANING OF ART: 


Dacca University Bulletin No. XII. Oxford Univer- 


sity Press. Pp. 15. 


1928 


FIREFLIES. 


Macmillan & Co., New York, February, 1928. 
Decorated by Boris Artzybasheff. 

Author’s Note: ‘‘Fireflies had their origin in 
China and Japan where thoughts were very often claimed 
from me in handwriting on fans and pieces of silk.” 


LETTERS TO A FRIEND: Letters. 


George Allen & Unwin, 1928. Edited with two 
Introductory Essays by..C. F. Andrews. Dedicated to 
the memory of W. Winstanley Pearson. (Revised edition 
of Letters from Abroad, 1924). 
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THr TAGORE BIRTHDAY BOOK 
Macmillan & Co 1928 Selected from the English 
Works of Rabindranath Tagore Edited by C F 
Andrews (With 4 illustrations) 


Lec 1URES AND ADDRESSES 
Macmillan & Co , 1928 Edited by Prof Anthony X 
Soares of Baroda College 1! My Life (Talks in China 
1925) 2 My School (Personality, 1917) 3 Civilization 
and Progress (Talks in China, 1925) 4 Construction 


vs Creation 5 What is Art (Personality 1917) 6 
Nationalism in India (Nationalism, 1917) 7  Inter- 
national Relations 8 The Voice of Humamty 9 Real: 
sation of the Infimite (Sadhana 1914) 
A Poet's SCHOO! 
Visva-Bharat! Bulletin No 9 December 1928 
Pp 39 
1929 
THOUGHTS FROM TAGORE 
Macmillan & Co 1929 Edited by C F Andrews 


(with 4 portraits) 


On ORIENTAL CULTURE AND JAPAN S MISSION 
A lecture dehvered to the membcrs of the Indo 
Japanese Association at the Industrial Club Tokyo 
May 15, 1929 Published by the Indo-Japanese Associa- 
tion, Tokyo, 1929 Pp 28 


1930 

THe RELIGION OF Man _ Essays 
George Allen & Unwin, 1930 The Hibbert Lectures 

for 1930 Dedicated to Dorothy Elmhurst 

Contents (1) Mans Universe (2) The Creative 
Spint (3) The Surplus in Man (4) Spiritual Union 
(5) The Prophet (6) The Vision (7) The Man of My 
Heart, (8) The Music Maker (9) The Artist (10) Mans 
Nature (11) The Meeting (12) The Teacher, (13) Spiri- 


ritual Freedom (14) The Four Stages of Life (15) Con 
clusion 
Append, —(1) The Baul-singers of Bengal by 


Kshitimohan Sen (2) Note on the Nature of Reality (1 
conversation between Tagore and Einstein on July 14 
1930), (3) Dadu and the Mystery of Form (from an article 
in the Visva-Bharati Quarterly by Prof Kshitimohan Sen), 
(4) Night and Day (an address in the Chapel of Man- 
chester College Oxford May 25 1930 


1931 
THe CHD A _ Prose-Puvem 
George Allen & Unwin 1931 Written directly 
in English Later rendered into Benga as Sisutirtha 
Rutranslited into Enalish from the Bengah by Bhabam 
Phattichiryvt in The Golden Boat 1932 


1932 
THe GOLDEN Bol = Poems 
George Allen & Unwin 1932 Translated by 
Bhaban: Bhattacharyva Pp 121 (33 poems from various 
works of Tagore) 
MAHATMA]! AND THE DEPRESSED HUMANITY 
Visva-Bharat: December 1932 Written during 
Gandhi s fast tn Yeravada Jail Dedicated to Acharya 
Prafulla Chandra Ray in appreciation of his  self- 
sacrifice for his country and students 
SHEAVES POEMS AND SONGS 
Macmillan & Co 
nath Gupta Pp 132 


1932 Translated by Nagendra- 


1933 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS by Rabindranath Tagore Rammohun 
Roy Centenary, 18th Feb , 1933, pp 4 


Saturdav, Sept 13, 1941 


1934 
My IDEALS WITH REGARD TO THE SREE BHABAN 
pp 6 


July 1934, 


1935 


East AND West Essays 
An exchange of letters between Gilbert Murray and 
Rabindranath Tagore International Institute of Intellec 
tual Co-operation, Paris, 1935 
TWENTY-SIX SONGS OF TAGORE 
Notations by Arnold A Bake with an introduction by 
Arnold A Bake and Philippe Stern together with a literal 
translation from the original poems and the free tran- 
Slation of the same by the Poet, Paris, 1935 


1936 
EDUCATION NATURALIZED 


English translatior by Surendranath Tagore of 4 
lecture delivered under the auspices of the New 
Education Fellowship held :n the Education Week at the 
Senate Hall, Calcutta—February, 1936—Printed at the 
Santiniketan Press 

AN ADDRESS 
At a Conference held in Calcutta on 15th July 1936 
to discuss the Communal Award 
COLLECTED POEMS AND PLAYS OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
Macmillan & Co Limited, London 1936 Pp 578 
1937 
Man a lecture 
Andhra University Series No 16 
CHINA AND INDIA 

Address at the opening of Cheena-Bhavana at Santi- 

niketan 
RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT AND SECTARIANISM 
Address at Sri Ramkrishna Centenary Parhament ot 


Religions 3rd March 1937, Pp 9 
1940 
My BoyHoop Days 
Translation of Chhelebela by Marjorie Sykes Visva 
Bharati 1941 


A PICTURE OF SANTINIKETAN* 


The scenery and sights the sounds and songs the 
aroma and the atmosphere of Santimketan permeate this book 
of 106 pages by one of the ‘‘arrived’’ poets and litterateurs of 
Bengal The cultured quiet and contentment of the place we 
can almost visualise through his eyes Buddhadev Bose has 
painted his words with the brush of an artist The strange 
transformation from a shimmering waste to a haven of peace 
and repose that the Maharshi created, and the great centre 
of culture founded by his son the Poet where the East and 
the West have met in fulfilment are not easy to describe — 
far less so to catch its spirit and convey it in written words In 
this difficult and delicate task the author has succeeded in an 
appreciable measure What however is more valuable 1s 
the pen-portrait of the Poet in his declining days and the record 
of some illuminating conversations the author had had with him 
(May-June 1941) This lends a melancholy interest to the 
book, which we commend to our readers We should add 
that the article on ‘‘The Last Days of Rabindranath” in this 
issue 1s based on this book 

A word at the end may not, we hope, be taken amiss 
There 1s @ little too much of the personal and domestic affairs 
of the author, which intrusion if left out, would have made it 
more pleasant reading. 

A H 
*SAB PEYECHHIR DESHE—By Buddhadeb Bose Published 


from Kabita Bhavan, 202, Rashbehan Avenue, Caicutta’ August, 191 
Price Re 1/8 


FOUR LETTERS FROM THE POET 
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THE 


POET WANTS A STREET-NUMBER 


A Letter From Rabindranath Tagore 





‘OME years ago the Poet was out to find a street-number in Calcutta, but he 
failed. The system of numbering, or rather, as he put it, the lack of it, 


baffled him. 


In the letter below— which he sent to the Fourth Anniversary 


Number of the Calcutta Municipal Gazette (November, 1928), he put forward 
a suggestion ‘‘for consideration by our City Fathers’’, which, he believed, would 
assist both citizens and strangers to the city ‘‘uninitiated into the mysteries of 
street-planning. "’ 





SANTINIKETAN, 
8th November, 1928 


My Dear Amal, 

] am glad that you asked me for a 
few lines for the Anniversary Number 
of the Municipal Gazette Your kind 
invitation has given me an opportunity 
of putting forward a suggestion for con- 
sideration by our City Fathers. 


I had the misfortune some time ago 
to try to discover a house with a street- 
number, which, doubtless for some 
excellent municipal reason, was occult 
for a mere citizen like myself. After 
many journeyings, up and down the 
road, in desperation I turned for help 
to a Policeman; I had forgotten that we 
are unique in the world in the matter 
of our Police torce; for, though in other 
lands the Policeman may have grey 
matter in the brain, our national brand 
has merely red material on the head, 
perhaps more decorative, but undoubt- 
The hiatus in 
the numbering of the houses was appa- 
rently unnoticed by even the people in 
the locality, for, when appealed to, they 
could make merely large and inutile 
gestures. 


edly not quite so useful. 


The present system of numbering 
houses and planning streets may be a 
splendid way of training the young 
tuture § Living- 
stones. But the course is, perhaps, too 
dificult, and I sometimes wonder if 
Livingstone himself would not 
found exploration in Darkest Atrica easier 
than fruitful exploration in the City of 
Palaces. 


generation ta became 


have 


And, for those of us who have 
little inclination for exploration, this 
scheme is extravagant both in time 
(perhaps a slight matter) and in petrol 


(which, certainly, is a matter for mo- 
mentous consideration). 


It should not be a very difficult task 
to assist both citizens and strangers to 
the city, uninitiated into the mysteries 
of street-planning, in their adventurous 
undertaking of trying to discover places 
and houses in Calcutta. The lamp-posts 
might be easily utilised for hanging 
from them plates bearing useful infor- 
mation. and | believe that though the 
quality of illumination emanating at 
night from many of the city lamp-posts 
might conveniently be a matter of civic 
discussion, the utility of these plates 
pendant from the lamp-posts will be 
freely recognised by all. It would enable 
even me to discover a house mystically 
numbered let us say, 99-1-N, Cornwallis 
Street.* 


I would suggest that an enamelled 
or painted board should be attavhed to 
On the board should 
be the following information :— 


each lamp-post. 


(a) the number of the houses in the 
street between the lamp-post and the 
next lamp-post on either side; an arrow 
would indicate whether the numbers are 
in the ascending or in the descending 
order: ¢.g., 


48-———56 56-64 


(b) the name of any street or lane 
opening out of the street and the num- 
ber of the house from which such street 
or lanes begins; eé.g.. 


60, Ram Chandra Dutta Lane. 


As there are lamp-posts on either 
side of the street, it is unnecessary to 


* The residence of the Editor of the 
Calculta Municipal Gazette. 


At least one of his suggestions has since been given effect to. 


vin 


point out whether the street or lane is 
on the right or the left. 


(c) the names of all public buildings 
or important places, lying between lamp- 
posts, should also be entered; if any 
private individual or business firm 
wishes to have his name on the direc- 
tion-plate, it might be a source of 
income to the Corporation. It is quite 
conceivable that many sheps or even 
private individuals may be willing to 
pay well for the publicity cf the plates. 


At the place where each important 
Street begins, there may be put up a 
large board stating prominently the 
more important streets opening out from 
the street and also any important pub- 
lic places to be seen along this street. 
Here again, a considerable revenue may 
be acquired by permitting business- 
firms or private individuals to have their 
names on these boards. 


The cost of providing these plates 
and boards should not be prohibitive ; if 
steps are taken to encourage business- 
firms to have their names on the plates 
and boards, the cost would, perhaps, be 
practically nothing. But in any case 
the assistance to the public would be 
so great that any expenditure should be 
considered a legitimate charge on the 
municipal revenue. A beginning might 
be made with the more important of the 
streets. 


Wishing your paper all success, 


I am, 
Yours sincerely, 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


AMAL HOME, Esq., 


Editor, ‘‘Caleutta Municipal Gazette’’, 
Calcutta. 


RABINDRANATH 


TAGORE and 
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Where the whole World finds its Shelter 


THE 
VISVA-BHARATI 


By 


PRASANT \ CHANDRA MEAFEAT ANOBIS 


HE  Visva-Bharati was formally 

founded on the 22nd December, 
192! It was not. however, a new insti- 
tution, it had grown gradually out of 
the Santiniketan Asrama, and its formal 
inauguration was merely the outer ex- 
pression of an inward development For 
a fuller understanding of the ideals of 
the Visva-Bharati it 1s, therefore, neces- 
sary to look back into the past historv 
of Santiniketan 


The Asrama has become what !t 1s by 
and through its association with manv 
living personalities Two among them 
stand out prominent, Maharshi Debendra- 
nath Tagore, the founder of the Santi- 
niketan Asrama, and Rabindranath 
Tagore, his son and the founder of the 
Visva-Bharati. Behind them both stands 
the spirit of Raja Ram Mohun Roy. 


The site of the Santiniketan Asrama 
was originally a bare spot, in the midst 


and Was notorious 
Here 
Maharshi Debendranath came on one of 
his journeys, and he was so attracted by 


of an open country 
for being the haunt of dacoits 


Nag Moral 2 
Ske tap he Wichth 


Dr Brajyendva Nath Seal addressing 
the tnaugnial meeting of the Visva- 
bharatiat Santinthi tan, Dee 22. 1927 


the place that he pitched his tent under 
two trees, the only two to be seen there, 
and spent his time in meditation and 
prayer These Sapfuparn trees are still 
to be seen at one extremity of the 
Asrama, with the open plains stretching 
out before them to the western horizon 
On the marble slab which marks the 
place of his meditation ts inscribed in 
Bengali the text of the Maharshi's medi- 
tation 


tii Gmar praner dram 
dinar sdante 
He is the repose of my Ufe, joy of 


niy heart peace of my spirit” 


mane 
adnanda 


tals Indoa labore 
pe thick v4 of 


Yarel cok ootipes Ui 


bp 


h the te oll 


‘this and Indias TE daft 
‘tee 
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THE CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL GAZETTE 


The Maharsht’s love for the place of 
his meditation wrought in it a complete 
transformation Rich soil was brought 
over trees and shrubs plantea, and a 
garden and crehard faid out A house 
was built, and later on, a temple When 
the plice had thus become a thing of 
beaut, Maharshi dedicated it, as an 
Asrama, to the public under a Trust 
Decd endowing it with an annuity of 
Rs 6,000, for the use of everyone who 
wished to meditate on God, free from 
all antagonism of creed and sect The 
only things forbidden were speaking 111 
of any religious sect, vulgar amuse- 
ments, and flesh foods 


I 


{JOR a long time, for nearly 30 years 
there was very little activity in 
Santimketan The temple was devoid 
of worshippers only a paid minister 
kept up a formal daily service Visitors 
were few and far between Mahirshi 
knew quite well that nothing wis being 
done there, and yet he never grew 1m- 
patient and never hid any doubts about 


its fefture 


Thirty years liter when Ribindrinith 
thought of founding a boarding schuol 
at Santiniketan he immedi vely reccived 
the waim approval of his father The 
ea iaa See henly Wa “started, -n lie 
7th Pous 1309 Bengali cra (December 
1901) 9 Rabindranath 5 immediate object 
was to tound 1 school where the children 
would live 1. hippy 
much freedom is possible 
would not be divorced from life 
the inmates would pirticipate in one 
hirmony 


lite and hive as 
where study 
where 


communil lite ind live in 
with the surrcundings of nature But 


the underly, ideals reached fr 
deeper 
The torest homes of ancient India 


always had a speciil appeal to nis mind 
The ‘Message o: the Forest 
dagun and again) umost lhe a retrain 


occurs 


throughout the Poets writing in verse 
and prose 


The forest unlike the desert or 


rock ar sea aN Ting it) gives 
Shelter and nourtshment to life In 
such surroundings the ancient forest 
dwellers of Indi reiuzed the spirit 
of harmony with the universe and 
emphasized in their minds the 
monastic aspect af truth Thev 
sought the realisation of their soul 


through union with all ° 


The two chief sources of his inspira- 
tion, the Upantshads and the classical 
themes of Kalidasa, both had their 
setting in a background of the ancient 
forest homes of India Tapovana was 


Rabindranath's heritage from ancient 
India 


‘ Our ideal institution will be 
situated urder the shadow of trees 
' the open country far from the 
turmoil of cites The teachers will 
carry on their own studies and 
teach, and the students will learn 
and grow up in an atmosphere of 
peace and quietness If possible, 
gardens and farm lands will be 
attached to the Vidyalaya The 
pupils will help in the farming 
operations in looking after the 
cattle and im milking cows In their 
leisure hour they will dig the soil, 
plant trees and water them Classes 
will be held under the trees, and 
boys will Jearn roaming over the 
field with their teacher In this way 
an intimate contact with nature will 
be established not merely through 
the emotions but also through work 
and tol 7” 


Let us not forget that another ideal 
was also working in his mind He felt 
keenly the divorce of the existing edu- 
cational system from our everyday life 
He wanted to lay the foundations of 
education on the firm basis of the lite 
of the people to use the vernacular as 
the medium o: instruction to draw 
inspiration from our cwn folk-terature 
ind) popular traditions These were 
yeirs just preceding the beginning of 
the Swadeshi Movement when all 
Bengal woke to 1 new consciwusness of 
its own responsibility and gained a new 
conhdence in its own powers These 
were years characterised by an intense 
longing to go back to the country both 
literally and spiritually 


In this atmosphere the school was 
started in 19C1 = Appropriately enough 
the late Brahmabandhab Upadhyaya a 
ercit patriot and an ardent nationalist 
took chirge of it Although by faith 4 
Roman Catholic he loved intensely the 
customs and traditions of his country 
The school started under his supervision 
with two teachers Pundit Shivadhana 
Vidyarnava (who went away after a short 
time) and Jagadananda Ray (who worked 
actively 45 a teacher in Santmiketan for 
1 third of a century until his death in 
1933) and five boys—two of them being 
the Poets eldest son Rathindranath 
Tagore, and Santosh Chandra Majumdar. 
who came back to the institution after 
finishing his education in the United 
States and served it loyally until his 
death in 1926 


I am taking the following description 
of school life in Santiniketan in the early 
days from the late Aytkumar Chakra- 


* Translated from the Bengal essay 
“Sikhsa-samasva’”’ 


Saturday, Sept 13, 1941 


varty’s Bengali pamphlet on ‘‘Brahma- 
Vidyalaya’? — 


‘They used to walk barefooted 
throughout the year and except 
cooking, did everything with thei: 
own hands After the morning wash 
Students and teachers gathered under 
the trees near the present hbrary 
building and chanted Vedic hymns 
Everybody used to put on cheli 
(sacred silk) before saying prayers, 
and classes were almost invariably 
held under the open sky in the 
shade of the trees. Altogether life 
was closely modelled on the asramas 
of anctent India.” 


“At first the students were not 
charged any fees The Poet did not 
want any mefcenary motives to 1n- 
terfere with the sacred bond between 
teacher and pupil, and the school 
was maintained in the beginning 
from the slender resources of the 
founder himself After some time 
he was however obliged to intro- 
duce the fee system which was at 
first fixed at Rs 15 per monh 


For a long time the Poet met with little 

sympathy from his countrymen, very few 
could understand the inward significance 
of his institution Many people thought 
it to be a mere caprice of the poet or 
possibly a reaction against western modes 
of living He had however the silent 
pproyil of his father the Maharshi on 
his side The Maharshi realized that the 
Poet s efforts were directed to a new 
synthesis and gave the new institution 
his blessings 


Brahmabandhab 5 political sentiments 
hewever proved too strong to allow him 
10 remain engaged in purely educational 
work for a long time and his connexion 
with the institution ceased about one year 
after the starting of the school In the 
third year of the Vidyalaya a great 
personality joinea the institution This 
was Satis Chandra Ray of whom the 
Poet has written — 


He was barely nineteen but ne 
was born with a luminosity of soul 
In him the spirit of renunciation was 
a natural product of an extraordinary 
capacity for enjoyment of hfe He 
had a wonderful soul, living in a 
world of ideas, keenly responsive to 
all that was beautiful and great in 
the realm of nature and of human 
mind He was a poet who would 
surely have taken his place among 
the immortals of world hterature if 
he had lived, but he died when he 
was twenty thus offering his services 
to our school only for the period 
of one short year His powers of 
apprecianon were of the keenest, 
and he possessed the rare faculty of 
being able to kindle others with the 
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yoy of his own appreciation He 
lived with the students and worked 
with them, inspired by the spirit of 
the Asrama " 


It was an irreparable loss when he died 
ol smali-pox im Santiniketan itself in 
January 1904 His place has never been 
filled in these long years 


In the summer of the same vear 
Mohit Chandra Sen came as_ the 
Adhyaksha (Head of the Institution) 
He had an intense svmpathy with the 
aims and ideals of the institution and 
brought to 1t a vast erudition and deep 
scholarship His scheme of education 
was planned on a most comprehensive 
scale, and he did not spare himself to 
carry it out in practice The number of 
students increased very cons'derably, and 
the arduous duties of looking after the 
complex details of administrative work 
led to a serious breakdown of his health 
In 1904, he left the institution and soon 
after death removed nim from the small 
band of Santiniketan workers 


Then came a time of stress and strain 
The Swadesh movement broke in tumult 
all round the Asrama To Rabindranath 
it came as a splendid opportunity for 
Mittating a great movement for construc- 
tive work His intimate knowledge of 
the deplorable condition of our village 
lite had convinced him that our real 
problem was centred round yillage re 
construction To him politics wis only 
a secondary thing during the height of 
Swadesh: days he had said unequivocal y 
that ‘the ultimate object of political work 
is to mould the mind of the people iro 
unity’ He said ‘We must look after 
«ur own interests carry on cur own 
work earn our own welfare do every- 
thing ourselves Speaking of our im- 
poverished and helpless villages he said 

tt will not do merely to remove wants 
you can never remove them completely 
the far greater thing 1s to rouse the will 
of the people to remove their own 
wants In 1905 he wrote 


‘The down-trodden and despised 
who have become callous to insults 
and oblivious of even the rights of 
their humanity must be taught the 
meaning of the word ‘brother’ 
Teach them to be strong and to pro- 
tect themselves for that 1s the only 
way Take, each of you, charge of 
some village and organize 1t Edu- 
cate the villagers and show them 
how to put forward their united 
strength, so that they may in co- 
operation better their wretched lot 
Look not for fame or praise in this 
undertaking Do not expect even 
the gratitude of those for whom you 
would give your life, but be pre- 
pared rather for their opposition ’’ 

Although Rabindranath joimed the 


Swadeshi movement with the full fervour 
of his own nature, he would not allow 
Santimketan to be drawn into the whirl- 
pool of politics The inhabitants of the 
Asrama often fretted and chafed, but he 
constantly reminded them that the ideal 
of the Asrama was something different * 


It was not surprising therefore when 
m the midst of tne Swadeshi movement 
Rabindranath, however, suddenly re- 
turned to Sant:mketan, and renewed his 
intimate contact with the life of the 
Vidyalaya Ajitkumar Chakravart: also 
jomned the institution about this time and 
for a long time exerted a profound 
influence in the life of the Asrama by 
stimulating the intellectual activities of 
the Asrama, and by spreading its 
message far and wide through his own 
writings until his death in 1918 


From the time of his coming back to 
Santiniketan, Rabindranath was gradually 
laying more and more emphasis on the 
unifying principle manifesting  :tself 
throughout the whole course of the 
history of India More than thirty 
years ago he had declared 


‘In India the mstory of huma- 
nity ts seeking to elaborate a definite 
synthesis The history of India 1s 
not the history of Aryin or non- 
Aryan it 1s not the history of the 
Hindus nor a_ history of only 
Hindus and Muslims taken together 
Of late the British have come in 
and occupied an important place in 
Indias history This was not an 
uncalled for or accidental intrusion 
If India had been deprived of touch 
with the West she would have 
lacked an element essential tor her 
attainment of perfection On us to- 
day is thrown the responsibility of 
building up a greater India in 
which Hindu and Mushm = and 
Christian the dark skinned and the 
white-skinned will all find their 
place 


N 1913 Rabindranath lett for England 
on his now famous Guitanjal: tour 


* He took an active part im the found- 
ation of the Bengal \ ational Council of 
Education, which was set up as in 
independent organisation in opposition 
to the official Tniversity of Calcutta 
He worked hasd im its cause, made 
plans, raised money, orgamsed, and 
gave systematic course of lectures on 
literature (collected and published later 
on in book form as Sahitya) to the 
students A proposal was made for 
linking up the Santiniketan school with 
the National Council! of Education, but 
nothing came of it 
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On the eve of his departure the Asramika 
Sangha (Association of ex-Students) was 
started with 10 foundation members 
One of the objects of the Sangha in its 
orginal form was to enlist the sympathies 
of the outside public in the work of the 
Asrama = This was avery significant 
feature of the new association, it defi- 
nitely opened the doors of the Asrama to 
outsiders It showed that the time for 
expansion had come 


In Europe, the Poet felt deeply the 
same need for opening wide the gates of 
the institution In 1913 he wrote in a 
letter 


‘ All our vagueness will disappear 
if we can place our institution in the 
light of the whole world It we 
confine our institution within the 
local limits of the time and space of 
cur country ait will jose its purity 
The development of a complete 
manhood is our object and we must 
not arm at anything less than thts 


It was just at this time that C F 
Andrews and W W _ Pearson offered 
their services to the institution They 
came back with the Poet in 1914 ready 
to help him and to share in his work at 
Santiniketan They brought a new ele- 
ment to the school itself Their coming 
made it clear that the Santiniketan 
Vidyalaya must no Jonger remain merely 
as a school which should be more tree 
and happy than other schools but that it 
must seek to give expression to wider 
ideals representing humanity itself 
Pearson served the institution tll his 
death in 1923 Charlies Andrews 
was Upachirya (Vice President) 
he passed away in April 1940 


when 


In 1916 he toured in Japan and 
America and delivered the well-known 
lectures on Nationalism which contain 
his indictment of the modern nations 
which had becume organized as machi- 
nery of rapine and destruction The 
contrast between the aggressive spirit of 
the modern West and the peaceful 
ideals of the ancient East becomes in- 
creasingly vivid When he returned to 
his own country his thoughts naturally 
turned to the heritage of ancient India 
He felt the need for an institution which 
wculd be a true centre of human culture 


On the 22nd December 1918, a special 
meeting of students teachers ex- 
students and well-wishers of the Sant- 
niketan Asrama was held im _ the 
mango grove in Santiniketan, 1n which 
Rabindranath explained his ideas about 
the (new developments) creation of an 
stitution which would be a true centre 
for the different cultures of the East 
The Poet coimed the word ‘Visva- 
Bharati’ at this time Visva in Sanskrit 
means the world in its universal aspect 
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Bharat: 1s wisdom and culture* The 
Visva-Bharati was to be the centre of 
learning for the whole world Appro- 
priately enough the following Sanskrit 
text was selected as the motto of the 
Visva-Bharati 


Yatra Visvam bhavat: eka-nidam 
Where the whole world forms tts 
one single nest’ 


From 1919 systematic arrangements 
were made for advanced studies in 
Buddhist literature, Vedic and Classical 
Sanskrit, Pah, Prakrit and later on 
Tibetan and Chinese Pundit Vidhu- 
sekhar Sastri, as head of the Vidya- 
bhavana, worked for its success with 
single-minded devotion till 1934 when 
he joined Calcutta University With him 
was associated from the very beginning 
Pundit Kshitimohan Sen Sastri, the 
present Head of the Vidya-bhavana 


Art and music had always occupicd 
an important place in Rabindranath s 
scheme of education, and in 1918 he suc- 
cecded in establishing the Kalabhavana, 
the School of Art and Music as an 
integral part of the educational imstitu- 
tions’ in Santiniketan WNandalal Bose 
joined the new tnstitution soon after its 
mauguration, and has made it the 
greatest centres of art teaching in India 


IV 


FTFR the end of the Great War 

Rabindranath 
tour om = 1920-21 1m 
United States 
the need of the meeting ot Last and 
West in a common fellowship of learning 
and a cummon spiritual striving for the 


undertook =a 
Furope and the 
He spoke everywhere on 


jong 


unity of the human races 


In America a young Lnghshman L 
K Fimhirst, saw the Poet and offered 
his services for founding an Institute of 
Rural Reconstruction near Santiniketan 
Elmhirst believed that the perfect balance 
of civilisation could only be preserved 
by achieving a harmonious adjustment 
between the citv and the village This 
fitted in very well with the Poet's own 
ideas) In 1918, he had asserted in his 
lectures on the Centre of Indian Culture 
that it must also be uw centre of economic 
hfe 


“It must cultivate land, breed 
cattle, feed itself and its students 
it must produce all necessanes, 
devising the best means and using 
the best materials, calling science 
to its ad Such an institution must 


*Jhere 15 an allusion to Inca 
(Bharata) in the word Bharati, which 
thus also represents the Spirit of India. 
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Wath Prof Sylcam leu, the fist tasiting Professor of Visva-Bhavati 


group round it all the neighbouring 


Villages, and vitally umite them 
with itself in all its economic 
endeavours 


In t915 Rabindranath had purchased 
a large plot of land at Surul, and had 
started experiments in agriculture, cattle- 
breeding, work = Things 
however, not progrcssing quite 
well and Elmhirsts ofter came at an 
opportune time The Poet immediately 
decided to give Elmhirst full scope for 
making experiments at Surul 


and village 
were 


When he returned to India in 192], 
the pon-co-operation movement was at 
its highest Although great pressure was 
put upon him from all sides, he stead- 
fasth refused to join it He could never 
agree to isolating India from the stream 
of world thought and progress In the 
midst of unprecedented political unrest 
and excitement, and against the whole 
force of the current of popular sentiment 
he expounded his own views with great 
courage m two lectures, The Call of 
Truth and The Meeting of Cultures 
(1921) He said. 


“It 1s a fact of umique importance 
in the hstory of the world to-day, 
that the human races have come 
together as they had never done 
before The mentality of the 
world has to be changed in order to 
meat the new environment at the 
modern age 


‘It has been said in our scrip- 
tures ~ atithth devo bhava’ asking 
us to realize that the Divine comes 
to uS as our guest, claiming our 
homage All that is great and true 
in humanity 1s ever waiting at our 
gate to be invited It 1s not for us 
to question it about the country to 
which it belongs, but to receive it 
in our home and bring before it 


the best we have 


‘Our wealth is truly proved by 
our ability to give, and Visva- 
bharat: 1s to prove this on behalf of 
India Our mission ts to show that 
we have a place in the heart of the 
great world, that we fully acknow- 
ledge our obligation of offering 1t 
our hospitality °’ 

Rabindranath founded the Visva- 
Bharat: 1n December, 1921, and pro- 
claimed that Visva-Bharati: was Ind'a’s 
invitation to the world, her offer of 
sacrifice to the highest truth of man 
He placed before the new institution a 
threefold programme 

To concentrate in Santimketan, 

the midst of the Asrama Vidyalaya, 
the different cultures of the East. 
especially those that have originated 
in India or found shelter in her 
house : 

To lay in Sriniketean the foundahon 


of a happy, contented and humane 
life in villages: and finally, 
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Through the Visva-Bharatt as a 
whole to seek to establish a 
uving relationship between East 
and West to promote international 
amity and understanding and fulfil 
the highest mission of the present 
age—the unification of mankind 


HE Visva-Bharati was organised as a 
non-profit-making Society registered 
under Act XX1 of 1860) In the shaping 
of the constitution a large share was 
taken by Surendranath Tagore who as 
Vice-President, Editor cf the Vusva- 
Bharatt Quarterly and m other ways 
served the Institution in the sphere of 
cultural activities for nearly twenty years 
until his death in 1940 


Rabindranath made over to Visva- 
Bharati by a trust-deed the land build- 
ings library and other properties at 
Santiniketan belonging to the Vidyalaya 
the entire amount of the Nobel Prize 
and the copyright of his Bengal: Books 
Since then he has made further con- 
tributions out of the sale-proceeds ¢! 
his English books and has worked 
untiringly for using donations 
subscriptions for the Institution 


In 1921 besides the Asrama_ schoo' 
(Vidvalaya) a research department 
was (Vidya-bhavani) 17 schonl of 1 
(Kala-bhavana) 
(Nari-bhavana) ind the nucleus of 1 
college (Shiksha-bhavina) were alreadv 
m existence at Sant niketan There was 
also the Smmketin Institute of Rural 
Reconstruction at Surul 


and 


aosmall secuon for girls 


With the imauguration of the Visva 
Bharat: rapid developments took place in 
many directions The Poet laid special 
stress on the programme of inviting 
distinguished scholars from abroad as 
Visiting Professors among whom my 
be specially mentioned the names of 
Sylvain Levi from France M Wintermtz 
from Czechoslovakia, Sten Konow from 
Norway, Formic: and Tucci from Italy, 
and Germanus from Hungary Although 
it has not been possible, owing to lack 
of funds, to continue the full programme 
of visiting professors, a distinctive 
feature of the Institution has also been 
the very large number of persons from 
abroad who have come to live and work 
in Santimtketan and Srimketan 


On the institutional side also there has 
been a steady progress A permanent 
section for Zoroastrian studies was 
started quite early with the help of 
funds raised by Parsi sympathisers in 
Bombay A_ department of Islamic 
studies was added in 1927 with the 
magnificent gilt of one lakh of rupees 
from H E H_ the Nizam of Hyderabad 


2 


Sino-Tibetan researches had been ortgi- 
rally imitated in 1921, in 1935 the 
Sino-Indian Society was founded with 
the Poet as president a full department 
for Chinese studies was started a httle 
later with the help of funds raised by 
Chinese friends and a magnificent collec- 
tion of one lakh ot Chinese books was 
received from China and the Cheena- 
bhavana (Chinese Hall) was opened in 
April, 1937 A iitle later a special 
section for Hind. studies was added 
and a new building the Hindi-bhavana 
was opened in January 1939 In the 
sphere of vernacular education a new 
echeme, Loka-shiksha-sar sad—a system 
of external examnations through the 
medium cf the Bengali language—was 
started in 1937 


In the beginning music lessons used 
to be given in the Kala-bhavana (School 
of Art) Season festivals were started 
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mised aS a separate department as 
Sangeeta-bhavana and was placed in 
charge of Dinendranath Tagore who 
was the great custodian of Tagore music 
until his untimely death in 1935 


At Sriniketan also many developments 
have taken place Village welfare 
Brati-balaka (boy scouts) agriculture 
and village education have alwavs formed 
an important part of the programme 
The possibilities of orgamzing village 
health societies on a co-operative basis 
successfully demonstrated quite 
early and has served as a model for 
the expansion of village health service 
all over Bengal In recent years great 


was 


advances have been made in the revival 
of village arts and crafts specially in 
textiles pottery wood and leather work 
which command a growing market ex- 
tending not only over the whole province 
Fut in other parts of India as well 





dhe VLasca Bharati co lebrated the ctthticth birthday of the Poet on 
Iped 14 1940 Though the actual birthday fell on May 8 in tea of 
the summer recess of the Cnticcrsity hry puptls friends and admuiers 
c febraled the occa ton cu the first day of the Bengalis New Year 
Photo S SHAHA 

by the Poet in 1922 Gradually dance Rabindranath Tagore started the 


recitals were added and competent 
dancing teachers were brought over to 
Santinthetan from Mampur Gujrat and 
South India Parties of boys and girls 
from Santniketan often under the 
personal leadership of the Poet himself 
gave music dance and drama recitals in 
Calcutta and other important places in 
India from time to time Finally, the 
school of music and dancing was orga- 


“WP AST might I dreamt that I was 

the same boy that I had been bc- 
fore mv mother died She sat in a 
room in a garden-house on the bank 
of the Ganges 
without paying attention to her, when 
all of a sudden it flashed through my 
mind with an unutterable longing that 
my mother was there At once I 
stopped and went back to her and 


bowing low touched her feet with my 
head She held my hand, looked into 


I carelessl, passed by 


Vidyalaya at the age of 40 During 
exactly half the period of his eighty 
years Santimiketan has remained the 
chief centre of his activities Under his 
leadership the Visva-Bharati: has become 
an institution unique in character and 
significance in our country Jawaharlal 
Nehru truly remarked that he who has 
not visited Santimketan has not seen 
India 


ms face, and said 
‘You have come’! 


‘In this great world we carelessly 
pass by the room where Mother sits 
Her storeroom 15 open when we want 
our food, our bed 1s ready when we 
must sleep Only that touch and that 
voice are wanting We are moving 
about, but never coming close to the 
petsonal presence, to be held by the 


hand greeted ‘You have come’!” 


—Rabindranath Tagore 


HE whole world knows about the 
the Visva-Bharati Time and again 
since the idea took shape in his mind, 
Rabindranath Tagore has written about 
it in Enghsh and Bengali. He has 
over oceans and across con- 
tinents to preach its ideal, so that 
cultured people in almust every country 
know what the Visva-Bharati stands for. 
But a comparatively few among them 
know about Santiniketan. For, unlike 
the Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan is not an 
ideal but a place. And to know a place 
you must stay there, at least you must 
see it with your own eyes. 


travelled 


Jt 1s difficult to describe Santiniketan 
It 15 a small place: the farthest distance 
within it is not more than half-a-mile at 
the outside. Also, it is a growing place 
you must visit it twice a year, or 
perhaps oftener, if your impression of 
it is to keep pace with its changes. 


At every visit new features will claim 
your attention. Some of them are merely 
physical—the inevitable result of the 
growing needs of an expanding settle- 
ment: roads, buildings, even clumps of 
trees which are planted with great care 
and ceremony. But these are not all. 
If you are visiting Santiniketan after a 
long interval, you will probably be 
struck by other changes not quite so 
superficial For, the life of an institu- 
tion which attempts, as Santiniketan 
does, a synthesis of the old and the new, 
of the West and the East, needs must 
depend on perpetual experimentation, 
and this means ever new adjustments 
and adaptations. The cumulative effect 
of these over a long period may so alter 
the visible shape of things as to produce 
the impression of radical change. The 
transformation of what was at the be- 
ginning only a new type of school —and 
a very small school at that—into the 
world-famous Visva-Bharati, with such 
varied activities that they have to be 
shared by several departments, confirms 
such an impression 


Really speaking, however, it is not so 
much change as development that has 
taken place at Santiniketan: develop- 
ment through a succession of phases 
Had it not been so, the place would long 
ago have ceased to be interesting. The 
fact that Santiniketan has never stopped 
short in its growth makes it so attrac- 
tive. 

But the essential character of Santi- 
niketan has not changed through its 
successive periods of growth. For this 
essential character derives mainly from 
the personality of Rabindranath Tagore. 
The Visva-Bharati is the institutional 
expression of the Poet’s ideal of educa- 
tion. Santiniketan, the place, should 





—Gaunt palms swaying against the sky and bare undulating plains are 
typical features of Santiniketan landscape 


not be identified entirely with this insti- 
tution. Like his poems and his paint- 
ings, it is the expression of the Poet's 
personality. That is why it is so con- 
crete and so colourtul. You may or may 
not be impressed by the Visva-Bharat 
and its educational ideals. But unless 
you are a very hard-hearted or a very 
dull person, Santiniketan is sure to cast 
its spell over you. 
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younger among them, wore their hair 
long, spoke in a soft voice and wrote 
poems. On my first visit to Santi- 
niketan I actually picked up a torn leaf, 
evidently from a_ student's exercise- 
book, scribbled all over with verses 
which bore the unmistakable stamp of 
juvenile inspiration. But chat was all. 
I] neither saw long hair nor heard soft 
voices. The students of the school—it 


SANTINIKETAN 


It is difficult to explain the nature of 
this spell. People who have never 
visited Santiniketan have all sorts of 
queer notions about it. At one time, not 
so long ago, it was widely believed thar 
all Santiniketanites, especially the 


—The oldest buildin 


was in the pre-Visva-Bharati days— 
were the liveliest lot of boys I had ever 
seen. They climbed trees, fought one 
another, even chased poisonous snakes. 
They sang with lusty voices. But they 
understood discipline. And they acted 





at Santiniketan built by the Poet’s father Maharshi 


Debendranath Tagore is now the Guest-House 
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—The main gateway of Sriniketan, the Rural Reconstruction Centre of the 
Visva-Bharati, with tts giant cartwhecls, symbol of Rural India 


-superbly—I am _ referring to their 
delightful performance on the stage. 
To-day the number of students is 
much larger; they hail from all parts of 
India; and there are girls as well as boys 
among them. But they are as lively as 
their predecessors ever were. If there 
are fewer snakes to chase, there are 
more trees to climb. And there are 
certainly more things to interest them 


and SRINIKETAN 


to-day, a richer social life and greater 
cultural opportunities. Dancing, paint- 
ing and music are taught systematically. 
Acting is better organised, less amateu- 
rish." There is a constant flow of 
visitors from all parts of the world, 
some of whom are world-famous per- 
sons. Contact with them serves to 
widen the outlook of the students and 
the teachers in a manner which was not 
possible in the early days of the insti- 
tution. 


But the Poet’s personality dominates 
everything now as it did then. It 
breathes through all the activities of the 
place, lends colour to its ceremonies and 
diffuses sweetness in its social relations. 
Tt gives to Santiniketan, as it did then, 
its atmosphere—the indescribable charm 
that one can feel but never formulate. 


How this atmosphere affects an out- 
sider is best described in the words of 
the Marquis of Zetland, who visited the 
place when, as Lord Ronaldshay, he 
was the Governor of Bengal. This ex- 
perience is recorded in his book, The 
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Heart of Aryavarta, from which the 
following quotation is taken. 


“A two-mile walk from the 
station of Bholpur, up a gradual 
ascent through the bright sunshine 
of a February mortmng, was pure 
joy. Standing at the gateway of 
the ashram was a tall, commanding 
figure clothed in ample robes of 
white. With a charming courtesy 


By 
HIRANKUMAR SANYAL 


he welcomed us to Shantiniketan. 
I was conducted straightway to a 
stone seat in a shady grove, In 
front of me was a stretch of ground 
smoothed and polished until it re- 
sembled the surface of a threshing 
floor upon which had been chalked 
out a circular design. This served 
for a place of assembly which 
might he said to correspond to the 
speech-room of an English public 
A little behind me, stand- 
ing under the trees, were grouped 
the teachers, all clad in white. In 
front of me were the boys of the 
school drawn up im a semi-circle on 
the edge of the design. All were 
dressed in vellow—the colour of 
On mv right was a group 
of girls, puptls along with the boys 
at the school. Led by a pundit the 
yathering chanted Vedic hymus in 
Sanskrit with striking effect, The 
significance of the scene conld. not 
be lost upon any one acquainted 
with the outlines of ancient Indian 
history. Here was a reproduction 
in miniature of the conditions amd 
which the civilisation of India had 
been born, the life close to nature 
in the heart of the foresta which 
provided the early Aryan settlers 
with all that they required. One 
recognised in all that one saw 
around one both a protest against 
the artificiality of modern life, and 
an offering of homage to the ideals 
and traditions of the past.” 


school. 


spring 


HE Marquis turther mentions that 
wandering through the grounds 
after the ceremony of welcome was over 
he was led to a rude seat beneath an 
ancient tree—a low stone block topped 





—When the Toet speaks at the ‘Mandir’, the ovcrflowing assembly 
fills the steps. 
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by two slabs of marble, marking the 
spot where Maharshi Devendranath 
Tapore was in the habit of sitting in 
meditation during his life of communion 
with God For the Maharshi ‘‘an 
austere figure driven restlessly to and 
tro over the land by an abscrbing quest 
no Icss than that of God came here 
sometime in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century and found peace and 
raised a temple of worship The name 
Santiniketan dates from then 


The guest-house near the temple or 
Mandir as it 1s called at Santimketan 
was for a Jong time the cnly two-storied 
building in the whole settlement To- 
day there are <everal such buildings 
The library Fuilding, the boys and the 
girls hostels, the Checena-bhavana or 
the Hall of Chinese Culture all are 
two-storied buildings There are others 


gem of the remarkable architectural 
style evolved at Santiniketan, thanks 
to the resourcefulness and sense of 
design of Surendranath Kar But more 
wonderful than all these is the garden 
at Uttarayan—partly ornamental, partly 
landscape—which Rathindranath Tagore 
and Pratima Devi. the Poet’s son and 
daughter-in-law, have coaxed with in- 
finite skill and patience out of the stub- 
born, almost impossible soi! of the 
Birbhum uplands 


Talking of buildings, I am reminded 
cf the huge Kuth: which dominates Sn- 
mketan—the sister settlement which has 
almost become a part of Santiniketan 
At cone time the Srimketan Kuthi be- 
longed to the East India Company from 
whom tt passed into the hands of the 
late Lord Sinha, whose home at Raipur 
1s within easy walking distance of San- 





—Trescoes by Nandalal Bost and lity pupils dccorate the outer 


Dasta-Bharait Prbrary 


which though not two-storied are quite 
Ore of these 
iS. known 1s 


impressive ul the cre 

the European Guest house 
Ratun-hut: after the name of its donor 
Lady Ratan Tata But the most im- 
pressive of all 1s the group of buildings 
in the part of the settlement known as 
Uttarayana where the Poet and his 
timily have their residential quarters 
The largest building in this area —the 
Udayana—offers an interesting study in 
irchitecture with its straggling form, its 
itregular ccntour, its combination of 
severity with decorative exuberance 
Within a stone's throw of it are four 
equally imterestine but much smaller 
buildings in all of which the Poet has 
lived at some time or other Konark 
the oldest :n thts group, now occupied 
by his Secretary, Am! Kumar Chanda 
Sjamah the famous mud-hut , Punascha 
which, by the way, is also the title 
of one of his later poetical works, 
and last, in order of time, Udicht a 
tiny two-storied structure which 1s a 


calls of the 
balding 
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It was here that the Poet 
L K 
welfare 


tuniket2n 
plinted with the help of Mr 
Elmhirs sa 
activities as part of his Visva-Bharat: 
scheme Since then the centre has 
expanded other buildings have sprung 
up and Srmbetan, hke Santimketan, is 
a flourishing settlement through the 
activities of which the Poet hopes to 
reahze his long-cherished dream of 
founding a University as an integral 
part of the life of the surrounding 
countrys'de 


centre for rurai 


Il 


TH E casual visitor does not see much 

of this life, unless he chocses to 
walk out, across stretches of bare upland 
and along dusty roads, into the villages 
which surround these settlements Then 
he will find many signs of rural welfare 
activities of the Visva-Bharat: villages, 
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schools, dispensaries, co-operative so- 
cieties He will meet there men and 
women, belonging to the poorest stratum 
of Indian society They remember with 
affection the name of the late Kali- 
mohan Ghosh, who became associated 
with the Poet in the early days of his 
school at Santiniketan and tater dedi- 
cated himself to the cause uf village 
uplift, for he carried to them the 
message of awakening—the message of 
‘“‘Gurudeva’’, at the mention of whose 
name these poor people’s faces gleam 
with gratitude. The visitor to the 
villages will probably also meet boys— 
splendid specimens of growing man- 
hood, especially, if he selects a santal 
village—who have been organized as 
scouts by the workers of Srimiketan 
You should watch their performance at 
the annual rally at the time of the 
anniversary celebration of Sriniketan 
in February It would be a sheer 
delight 


Not jess important than these 1s the 
work of the crafts department at Sri- 
niketan In the Hall of Industries you 
will be given a demonstration of the 


working of whatever craft vou are 
interested in—Weaving, carpentry tan- 
ning leather-work or pottery You 


will also be offered for sale beautiful 
products turned out by the workmen 
here the designs on whick bear the 
impress of the Santiniketan school ot 
art which Nandalal Bose has made 
famous the world over 


Village work and crafts at Sriniketan 
painting and research at Santiniketan, 
are the different aspects of the work of 
the Visva-Bharati tha: so impresses a 
visitor durng even short days stay 
But tf vou want a more intimate glimpse 
of the place you must remain there for 
a longer period extending over several 
days or perhaps weeks Then, pro- 
bably you will meet some of the old 
residents I:ke Kshitimohan Sen who 
possesses the rarer gift of being able to 
instruct, entertain and inspire at the 
same time You will meet others who 
are new-comers but over whom Santi- 
niketan has already cast its strange 
spell And, between them, if you are 
a sensitive person, you will catch some- 
thing of the spirit that holds together 
his wonderful community. 


But nothing reveals the spint of San- 
tuntketan or Sriniketan more truly than 
the many festivals which mark there 
the passage of tme Whether the occa- 
sion 1s the advent of the spring or the 
Start of the ploughing season, the plant- 
ing of trees or the gathering in of the 
harvest, the key-mote 1s the same—the 
realization of the intimate bond that ties 
man to the earth, the merging of the 
soul of man into the soul of nature. 
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PE Nene ti octane 


—Ihe hostel of the ‘Kala-Bhavan 


The sweep of colourful robes, the 
cadence of swaying bodies and the ex- 
quisite melody of the Poet’s songs com- 
bine to express the very rhythm of 
nature—the procession of the seasons 
as they pass in cloud and rain, the 
cooling breezes of spring and the scorch- 
ing winds of Vaisakh that blow in iittle 
tornadoes the red dust on the roads and 
the fallen leaves in the glades 


IV 


HUS, as the seasons change and the 

years roll on, both Santiniketan and 
Sriniketan continue to grow, their acti- 
vities expand, their areas encroach more 
and more upon the open spaces which 
surround them It 1s inevitable that 
in this process of expansion mud-huts 





(Arts College) utth bas-relicts 
on tts outer walls 
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should make room for buildings of brick 
and mortar, that carts should be pushed 
off the roads that lead to and away from 
the settlement by cars and buses and 
trucks, that the hurncane lantern should 
be replaced by the electric lamp Some- 
thing of the old-world charm of the 
place may disappear as a result of these 
changes But much still remains 


Around the settlement, nature in her 
varying moods still holds sway in the 
undulating meadows cris-crossed by irre- 
gular depressions that look like miniature 
ravines Here and there are clumps of 
trees, clusters of huts, patches of paddy 
field These give to the settlement a 
setting and a character which make an 
unforgettable impression on every visitor 
and deeply influence the residents of 
the place Inside the asram too, one 
fecls the touch of nature at almost 





—the Udayana’ (uhere the Poet nou resides) with 1s straggling form, 
irnncgular contours and tts combination of severity wunth decoratiu 
craubciance is a stothing example of architecture 





-The garden at Uttarayana, partly landscape, pastly ornamental 
Photo—H Sansai 
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every spot Lut none has felt it more 
keenly than Rabindranath Tagore The 
moonlight caught up in the foliage of 
the famous sal avenue, the flush of 
spring in the madhav creeper in the 
shade of which classes are held every 
morning and afternoon, the wind sough- 
ing in the venu-kunja (bamboo-grove) 
which gives its name to a hut where 
Dinendranath, ‘‘the custodian of my 
songs’’, lived for many years, gleam in 
the vivid imagery and break into the 
incredible tunes of his poems and songs. 
For, if the spell of the Poet’s personality 
is the secret of what I have vaguely 
described as the ‘atmosphere’ of Santi- 
niketan, Santiniketan, too, has cast her 
spell on the Poet, the pnace of spell- 
binders. 





Gils heralditge the advent of sprime oun the 


mat go-Btadve— a iypral ceremony al Santiniketan 
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A POETS DREAM 


GANTINIKETAN is an anomaly not 

only in India but also in the world 
of to-day. It stands as an island of 
peace -a pvet’'s dream amid carnage 
and terror, travail and turmoil = In 
India it stands apart trom the surging 
undercurrents = Only in Santiniketan 
can one freely come and go one can, 
in spite of the world, dream dreams, 
artists can paint and poets can create. 


By 


ADRIENNE MOORE 


Because of its peculiar character, 
Santiniketan makes two completely oppo- 
site reactions on those who come here. 
One 's either caught into the tolds of 


dreamland or violently repelled. Re- 





“Syamali’, the famous mud-hut of the Poet into which he moved on 
his birthday in 1935 
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IMPRESSIONS OF SANTINIKETAN 
OF A VISITOR FROM 
ABROAD 


pelled not by the beauty but by the 
import. The reaction depends on 
whether one can leave the outside world 
behind upon entering the magic portals 
of Santiniketan. It is a place that either 
soothes the soul and lulls it into a for- 
getfulness of the turmoil without the 
gates, or else tears it to shreds due to 
the contrast. The mind races like a 
motor beyond contro] at 110 miles an 
hour. There are, accordingly, those 
who see in it a panacea for the aching 
world and those who find it superfluous, 
—the dream of a forgotten, nearly dead 
existence. What place, their minds de- 
mand, is there for such an oasis when, 
ali around, the world bleeds and suffers? 
In any case, no one can leave Santi- 
niketan without some benefit. Both 
turmoil and peace are good for the soul. 


I 


GANTINIKETAN has a personality of 


its own. Jt emanates from its core 
—Rabindranath Tagore. Long ago the 
father of the Poet built in Santiniketan 
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—The Poet framed in the dooruav of ‘“Syamalz"' 


a charming retreat. The  emreald 
mosses of its pillars and the shadows 
of its ample trees still welcome tran- 
sient guests. The Victorian glasswork 
pergola of its courtyard is the chapel 
where, just after dawn, each morning. 
students can assemble for simple pray- 
ers. Small offerings of flowers—the 
dew still fresh on their petals—lie on 
the low tables of white marble. simple 
prayers are recited. Sometimes the low 
moan of Indian music lends its charm. 


Around this nucleus the Poet built 
his school. But Santiniketan has ex- 
tended and expanded. The school for 
little ones has grown into a college, a 
school of art, of music and dance 
There are private homes One is sur- 
prised by the size of Santiniketan. The 
spirit of intimacy has a hard time sur- 
viving amid such expansion. The Poet 
tends to become a legend. Gone are 
the days when he wandered around the 
grounds and spoke to the students and 
told stories to the little ones. His rest- 
less spirit carried him from house to 
house It is said there is hardly an 
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old building on the grounds in which 
the Poet has not hved. If some spot 
struck his fancy, there he would reside. 


TAGORE MEMORIAL SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT II 


poetry, his ideas. The presence of the 
Poet at any meeting is synonymous with 
a blessing. It is an event of major 
importance when the patriarchal Tagore 
clad in his unique robes and with his 
majestic appearance lends colour to a 
scene. 

But the personality and appearance 
of Tagore are not more unique than 
the World in which he lives—the coun- 
tryside which is Santiniketan. The 
high, arid plains of ochre and henna lie 
flat like a rolled tennis court for miles 
and miles. One can see the edge of 
the world in all directions. Standing 
upon the plain, you feel like the pivotal 
centre of the universe. The horizon 
bends to make a cup of the sky. Some- 
tumes one feels as high as the sky. 
Walking on the open plain, one can 
reach up and touch the heavens; the 
mind and soul expand. Other times 
one 1s caught like a fish in a bowl. The 
high curve of heaven is a glass wall 





-From “Syamatli’’ the Poet went 


to “Punascha”, 


built mainly of mud 


remnforced with coal-tar 


Eut the spirit of Rabindranath Tagore 
dominates Santiniketan,—his music, his 





—From “Punascha” the Poet moved into “Udichi’, the house where 
he resided till his illness last year 
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separating you from the infinite. Its 
weight rests upon you, pressing down 
upon the heart and mind, until the body 
cries out in agony. 


Il 


HE EYE is delighted by the red 

earth, the gracious green of the 
full-bosomed trees after the rains. There 
are the lolling cowherds: men burnt 
black from the sun. And along the 
paths across the plain from a far point 
of compass to you comes a line of 
Santal women in single file. Tall and 
stately they walk, their hips swaying,— 
on their heads, earthern or brass pots. 
Their full breasts point like the chalices 
Qk PARTON Lowete under thes shabhyy 
clothes. Scarlet hibiscus adorn their 
hair and dramatize their ebony skins. 
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Occasionally, in the dusk hours, 
hurrying home to low, muddy villages, 
one can see a Santal boy with bow and 
arrow,—perhaps of the very same pat- 
tern used 2500 years ago by his ances- 
tors before the Aryan conquerors came. 
Certainly, clothes do not bother him. 
He is content with his short loin cloth, 
his immaculately swept mud house, per- 
haps a cow and a string bed. Who 
should want more? He lives with and 
1s of nature. Two thousand five hun- 
dred years have passed as a day. As 
he races with the setting sun to his 
village without lights, he notices the 
swaying of a gaunt palm against the 
sky and sees the ripple of young rice 
green in the paddy fields. But no poet 
he. He thinks of the intoxicating juice 
he can get from the palm on the mor- 
row and the hours of painful toil ahead 
of him among the rice buds. He is of 
the earth. His poetry is life. 


Santal villages abound in the neigh- 
bourhood of Santiniketan. They are 
distinguishable from Bengali villages by 
the fact that the latter often have two- 
storey houses and are not so clean. 
But the rhythm of life seems to be prac- 
tically the same. Their silence is brok- 
en by the creaking of the grinding stone 
and the thud of the grain-beater. Dawn 
is still the alarm clock, sunset—the 
curfew. 


Though these villages are not very 
close together, there is a feeling of 
population density. One cannot go for 
a walk anywhere without meeting peo- 
ple. Santiniketan belongs to the flelds 
around it. It cannot ignore them. The 
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poverty of the people living in their 
world of the era of Noah, working, 
thinking, living as though the institu- 
tion had never come, is the most 
appalling thing. Amid these people 
the students of Sriniketan—the Rural 
Reconstruction Centre of Visva-Bharati 
- go and work, a baffling task with the 
hard clay soil without means of irriga- 
tion in one of the driest spots in Bengal. 


IV 


GUNSET at Santiniketan comes with a 

rush, but lingers Jong, for this is the 
top of the world and just over the edge 
dawn comes on the other side, — at least 
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that is how one feels. One is content 
to manage with the few hours of elec- 
tric light available and go to bed by 
10 o’clock unless one sits out under the 
stars which cobweb the heavens, and 
listens to the low hum of the electric 
plant breaking the otherwise noiseless 
night. But this is a luxury, for life in 
Santiniketan begins with dawn. The 
pattern of the peasant is followed with 
dead silence in midday,—the hours 
of toil extending from 7 in the morning 
to 11 and from 2 in the afternoon till 
5 o'clock. Then there are games or 
walks, dinner, a little conversation and 
bed. However dreamy the locale and 
spirit there is work to be done at Santi- 
niketan and it is done. A poet's dream is 
being realized here—slowly but steadily. 





—The Poet at a dance-recital piven by 


the girls of Santiniketan on the 


last Bengal New Year evening ( !pril 14, 1941) when the Visva-Bhavrats 
celebrated his Bith-annrversary 
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SANTINIKETAN SCHOOL SONG 


Ry 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


[Translated from the original Bengali by the author] 


Sue is our own, the darling of our hearts, the Santiniketan. 
Our dreams are rocked in her arms. 
Her face ts a fresh wonder of love every time we see her. 
For she is our own, the darling of our heart. 


x I N the shadows of her trees we meet, 
In the freedom of her open sky, 
Her mornings come and her evenings 
Bringing down heaven’s kisses, 
Making us feel anew that she is our own, the darling of our heart. 


T ue stillness of her shades is stirred by the woodland whisper; 
Her ‘amiaki’ groves are aquiver with the rapture of leaves. 

She dwells in us and around us however far we may wander. 

She weaves our hearts in a song making us one in music, 
Turning our strings of love with her own fingers, 
And we ever remember that she is our own, the darling of our heart. 





I 


HEN we talk of education 
we think of the school, and 
the word teacher calls up the 
picture of a somewhat severe 
gentleman, sitting at a desk and 
talking to youngsters in the forms. 


Yet everybody knows that there 
is more education than we get at 
schools and more teachers than we 
know or acknowledge. All our 
life from birth to death is in a 
serse one long-drawn course of 
education, and teacher are all 
around us. They are young and 
old, learned and ignorant, high 
placed and lowly,—from all men 
we come across we learn some- 
thing. 

But among all these myriads of 
teachers who educate us there are 
some men who stand out above 
others—men of letters, for in- 
stance. The books they write 
teach us—not merely text-books 
designed for the purpose of. teach- 


—From a photo taken at Santiniketan, 1930 


RABINDRANATH as 
A TEACHER 


By 
NARESH CHANDRA SEN:GUPTA 


ing but all books. And among 
men of letters there are just a few 
who come only once in a time, and 
who by their work leave such an 
impression upon the make-up of 
the mind of the generations who 
come after them that they can well 
be called the makers and teachers 
of whole generations and some of 
them of the whole of mankind. 
Rabindranath was born to be 
such a teacher. His long life is in 
fact a long course of instruction 
of his people and it would be no 
exaggeration to say that to more 
than one generation of Bengalis he 
stands in the position of a great 
teacher who has taught them to 
learn a beautiful language which 
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he has made and to use it for their 
own purposes ; he has instructed 
them in the finer shades of poetic 
art, which, before him, were un- 
known in Bengali literature and 
by learning to appreciate which 
Bengali culture has assuredly 
taken a big step forward in poetic 
education ; he has opened up to us 
beauties of nature in a way in 
which no one else before him did ; 
he has taught us to know life and 
to laugh and weep at its infinite 
varieties which he has depicted 
for us; he has given us a 
philosophy of life which is sub- 
lime and elevating and given us 2 
training in national and individual 
self-respect which has had a defi- 
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nite cffect in raising the moral 
stature of the generations who 
have becn nursed on the literature 
of Rabindranath. Z 


By his voluminous contributions 
to the literature of Bengal and 
his great personality standing out 
against his contemporaries, he has 
thus had a much greater share in 
moulding the lives of the Bengalis 
of to-day than any other single 
man, ¢o that it may be said with 
justice that a good part of the 
intellectual and moral equipment 
of the mind of Bengal to-day owes 
its source to him. “He has been a 
teacher in a much bigger sense 
than the school master can ever 
aspire to be. But, perhaps at least 
for a great part of his life he was 
unconscious of his role as a teacher 
or of the tremendous success he 
was destined to have as such. For 
he started his life as—and for a 
pretty long time continued to be- 
lieve himself to be—a mere wor- 
shipper of beauty, a singer of 
songs, Whose task would be done 
if Me could only make the life of 
his reader a little brighter and a 
little more joyous than it had been 
before. Jt was only rather late in 
life apparently that he assumed the 
conscious role of a teacher and 
wielded his influence as such with 
telling effect. 


Reading his carlicr poems one 
feels that he understood himself to 
be a runaway from life—one who 
more or less played with his life 
and merely made merry with his 
pipe. 
indicated in his poem— ‘ait feats 
atc’ —when he turned back from 
what he thought to be a more or 
less useless life and definitely 
undertook the task of teaching 
men to live a fuller, nobler and a 
more effective life. 


A time came, however, as 


It was, perhaps, in one of those 
moods—when, unconscious of his 
great role as a teacher in a fuller 
sense, he was filled with the idea 
of the futility of a mere poet’s 
life—that he conceived the idea of 
standing out as a teacher in a 
more direct but a far narrower 
sense. He conceived that he 
could give the boys of Bengal 
much better and healthier educa- 
tion on much more improved 
methods than the education that 
was given in the schools of those 


days and at Santiniketan, where 
his great father had built an 
Asram, he conceived the idea of 


the school which would be differ-. 


ent’ from the types of schools in 
Bengal in those days. 


II 


ABINDRANATH’S own edu- 

cation was very unorthodox. 
He never took kindly to the 
shackles of school discipline but 
revelled in freedom both in the 
choice of his reading and in the 
mode of his life. He loved to be 
in communion with Nature and 
imbibed a great deal from such 
communion which has_ enriched 
the literature that he has given us. 
As a teacher Rabindranath, ‘there- 
fore, naturally preferred the 
modern ideas of freedom in educa- 
tion and believed more in instruc- 
tion in intimate contact with 
Nature rather than in the cribbed 
school rooms. 


Ideals naturally played a far 
greater part in the conception and 
development of this school than 
they do in most educational insti- 
tutions of this country. Informed 
by his own experience of the 
futility and cramping influence of 
common school education and by 
his knowledge of educational ideals 
of the past and present in India 
and the world, and inspired by 
the thought of the lessons of 
ancient India—where young pupils 
repaired in early youth and spent 
vears in a happy pursuit of learn- 
ing in healthy and invigorating 
environments, their whole life in 
charge of their teacher—and by 
the life and work of educational 
idealists like Pestalozzi, Rabindra- 
nath’s fine poetic imagination 
wove round these thoughts a great 
ideal of an institution where a full 
and complete education would be 
given to his pupils. The pupils 
like the Brahmacharis of the past 
would live in the Asram, free of 
the turmoil of busy town life, free 
of unhealthy environments, and 
free to develop their character and 
individuality in an atmosphere of 
academic, artistic and spiritual 
life. Their teacher would take 
charge of their whole life during 
the years at school and guide and 
mould it and help to make it grow 
into a healthy, beautiful and use- 
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ful one. Instruction would be 
given to each on most up-to-date 
methods, and, instead of an at- 
mosphere of gloom and irksome 
regulation, there would prevail an 
atmosphere of joy and freedom in 
which, under the influence of the 
great personality of their teacher, 
they would imbibe, with know- 
ledge, a fine artistic mind and 
temper full of joy of life and joy 
in nature and society of their 
fellow men. 


Ideals like these went to the 
make-up of the life of the school 
to which Rabindranath had devot- 
ed his life and which he has 
led to an astonishing degree of 
success. 


But the actual success he achiev- 
ed in the instruction given in the 
school is not a complete measure 
of the value of his ideas. His 
idealism was higher than anything 
he could achieve within the limita- 
tions under which he had to work. 
Besides, education is a whole-time 
job to the man who wants to be a 
teacher, and he can hardly afford 
to be anything else. His pupils 
have to be, if not the sole, certain- 
ly the principal interest in his life. 
The multifarious activities in 
which Rabindranath gradually 
found himself occupied left him 
comparatively little trme for that 
absolute and single-minded devo- 
tion to the work of teaching in the 
school that was needed to enable 
him to achieve a fuller realisation 
of his ideas. 


Luckily, however, Rabindranath 
was blessed with assistants of no 
mean merit in his great work. 
Other teachers than Rabindranath 
himself had outstanding personali- 
ties and made a definite mark upon 
the pupils. Besides, the intimate 
contact with a man of the genius 
and calibre of Rabindranath was 
itself an educative factor of no 
small value. His school, there- 
fore, was not an inconsiderable 
success and apart from what re: 
sults it could show in the sphere 
of the intellectual development of 
its pupils, it developed a striking 
individuality of its own in the 
domain of Art. The work of the 
pupils of Santiniketan in various 
departments of art is well known, 
and it has not only made a place 
for itself in the public esteem but 
has greatly influenced the artistic 
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culture of Bengal and India as a 
whole. 


With the development’ of the 
school and partly as a result of the 
contacts that Rabindranath made 
in his several tours to the West 
and the East, Rabindranath con- 
ceived the idea of a new type of 
university, which would be not 
only a centre of high culture in 
itself but would be a meeting 
ground of the cultures of the 
whole world. This idea he has 
tried to embody in the Visva- 
Bharati which has attracted to his 
provincial sanctum the best talents 
from all parts of the world. 


II 


RABINDRANATH’S interest in 

the education of the people 
of Bengal and of his discontent 
with the cramping methods of 
education followed in schools and 
colleges was not a sudden growth. 
It had grown on him from his 
vouth and he had taken more than 
one occasion in the early years of 
this century to ventilate his ideas 
of what education ought to he, 
notably during the time that he 
was the editor of the Banga- 
Darshan. 


When in 1906 in connection with 
the agitation against the partition 
of Bengal a great wave of national- 
ism passed over the province and 
showed itself in dissatisfaction 
with almost everything which the 
British connection had brought to 
the country, one of the manifesta- 
tions of that spirit was a revulsion 
against Calcutta University. The 
first movement was one started by 
the students for the boycott of 
the Calcutta University. Agitation 
had carried that idea to a high 
emotional pitch, and it seemed 
that the University and its colleges 
Tan a great risk of being aban- 
doned by the students. 


“HEWERS 
‘“W ET ime say clearly that I have 
no distrust of any culture 


because of its foreign character. On 
the contrary, I believe that the shock 
of such extraneous forces is necessary 
for the vitality of our intellectial 
nature. 

“What I object to is the artificial 
atrangement by which foreign educa- 
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Some of the more’ thoughtful 
amongst the leaders of those davs 
took in hand this movement, which 
started as a purely destructive one,, 
and tried to lead it along constric- 

“tive channels. They conccived the 
idea of starting a national uni- 
yersity—a university which would 
strike a new, path of its own 
leaving the old rut of the State 
universities. 


With this idea Rabindranath 
found himself in great sympathy. 
It- seemed to promise to him the 
fulfilment of his own dreams of 
university education as it ought to 
be. He, therefore, readily joined 
the small band of thinkers who 
busied themselves in working out 
the conception of a national uni- 
versity. He addressed meetings 
and spoke of his own ideals, and 
by all accounts he was going to 
take a great active part in the for- 
mation «und development 
national university. 


of a 


But an atmosphere of political 
turmoil is possibly the worst under 
which a true university can he 
moulded. The scheme for the 
national university had not gone 
very far when heated controver- 
sies arose ; and, between men cach 
of whom had his own educational 
or political ideas to forward and 


those who had control of the 
financial resources which alone 
could bring a university into 


existence, the idea of a national 
university made its weary way 
through acrid controversics with 
results very short of the ideals of 
a national university, as Rabindra- 
nath would conceive it. When the 
project ultimately took its shape in 
the form of the National Council 
of Education, a great deal of 
the political ferment among the 
students which had given the first 
impetus to the idea had died out. 
Educational ideals of men like 
Rabindranath Tagore found little 


tion tends to occupy all the space of 
our national mind, and thus kills or 
hampers the great opportunity for the 
creation of a new thought-power by a 
new combination of truths. It is this 
which makes me urge that all the 
elements in our own culture have to 


be strengthened, not to resist the 
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in the finished product to inspire 
them. Thus, though Rabindranath 
allowed himself ,to be associated 


With the institution at its ptart, 


he ’ shortly _ceased to take! any 
‘ 
fatther interest in itt: 


After that, his educational ideals 
and activities were strictly con- 
fined to his school at Santiniketan 
to which he was then able to give 
more undivided attention than 
later. Shortly afterwards, how- 
ever, Rabindranath was drageed 
out of his seclusion into the open 
when there was a sudden accession 
of world-wide appreciation for his 
work leading ultimately to the 
Nobel Prize. Great as was the 
value of this popularity and appre- 
ciation to himself and his people 
and tremendous as was the educa- 
tive influence which it has enabled 
him to exercise upon the people df 
the world as a man of letters, it 
naturally tended in a_ certain 
measure to diminish the volume of 
his direct educational efforts. Yet, 
on the other hand, it brought to 
the institution which he had 
started at Santiniketan an amount 
of support, sympathy and inspira- 
tion from the whole world that, 
under the inspiring guidance of his 
ideas and with such direct assist- 
ance that he was able to give to it, 
it has now grown into a university 
which has an individuality of its 
own, very different from that of 
other educational institutions. 


The direct educational efforts of 
Rabindranath, great as they 
been compared with the 
achievements of lesser men, are 
however, comparatively  insigni- 
ficant by the side of the far. 
far greater work that he has done 
in building up the mind and 
culture of more than one genera- 
tion of men, primarily in Bengal 
and indirectly all over the world, 
by merely being a great poet and 
a great all-round man of letters. 


have 


OF TEXTS AND DRAWERS OF BOOK-LEARNING” 


Western culture, but truly to accept 
and assimilate it; to use for our susten- 
ance, not as our burden; to get mastery 
over this culture, and not to live on 
its skirts as the Hewers of texts arid’ 
drawers of book-learning.”’ 


’ 


—Rabindranath Tagore 


Life and W 


O 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Quest for Selthood 


By 


NIRAD C. CHAUDHURI 


Ii M. André Maurois’s Ariel or the Life of Shelley 
it was said that the cardinal mistake of the 
book was that it sought to depict Shelley minus his 
poetry. 
easiest thing to run to the other extreme—to become 
engrossed in the poet at the expense of the man. 
That would be a grievous crror because—to put the 
most obvious objection first—he is many things as 
good or nearly as good as a great poet. He is a 
great short-story writer, in fact, one of the very 
greatest of them with world literature as the standard 
of reference. He is a novelist, if not of the same 
standard of technique and inspiration as in his short 
stories, at all events one of the three greatest Bengal 
has produced, and Bengal’s achievement iu fiction is 
not something which can be brushed aside as merely 
provincial. Then, he is a critic and essayist, jour- 
nalist, and populariser of knowledge. He is a philo- 
sopher, a religious teacher, and a religious practi- 
tioner. He is an cducationist, a social reformer, a 
pioneer in practical Swadeshi, a deep political thinker 
without being one of the official, academic and con- 
ventional kind. He is a musician both as composer 
and virtuoso, and an actor of remarkable powers and 
imaginative insight. Last of all, in his old age he 
has shown himself to be a painter, unclassed and 
unclassable perhaps, but in this field also displaying 
a bewildering wealth of romantic fancy. Further, 
it must he recalled that he it was who supplied the 
inspiration—the seed thought—of the modern Indian 
school of founded by Abanindranath 
Tagore, All this shows an amazing range of interests 
and attainments, and even then one is not sure that 
the list of his significant achievements has been run 
through, 


In regard to Rabindranath Tagore it is the 


painting 


Naturally, no one could or would claim that all 
that he has written, done or taught is of equal ex- 
cellence, but even after the rigidest allowance for 
unevenness has been made, the lowest common factor 
of quality remains so high that this alone precludes 
the idea of considering him as one thing rather than 
something else. This is the first argument against 
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appraising him piecemeal, but even more than that 
any attempt at sampling him or judging him by one 
set of achievements is bound to be misleading for 
the simple reason that such a method would take 
the critic further and further away from the funda- 
mental motive force of his life, that force in truth 
which makes his life a unity in spite of its manifold 
facets, a force which not only prevents him from 
degenerating into a Jack of all trades but on the 
other hand makes him Jack unfrittered, unified and 
whole, in spite of an immense and deliberate variety 
of effort. In reality Rabindranath is Jack realizing 
and discovering himsclf in and through all his trades. 


That may not be the sort of life-formula which 
finds favour with the citizens of the highly specialised 
modern world, but it is the formula which explains 
Leonardo da Vinci, Goethe, and Leibnitz. Rabindra- 
nath is a humanist, the greatest humanist India has 
produced, and one of the greatest the world has 
known. Any researcher can discover for himself 
after a little preliminary wrestling with the material 
how toughly Rabindranath and his life-work refuse 
to be sliced up into monographs. 


II 


HE great driving and unifying power in Rabindra- 
nath’s life is the quest for personal enrichment. 
From his individual standpoint all his activities are 
only part of an undivided and ceaseless quest for self- 
realization through manifold contact with the world 
and life. He has never sought individual salvation 
away from the world ;—my salvation will not come 
through renunciation, I want to live among men, he 
has himself said. That explains why Rabindranath’s 
faith in life on this earth is as unwavering and strong 
as his faith in life beyond the gate of death. There 
have been great men for whom the contemplation of 
the fact of death has proved too great a deterrent 
in the way of taking a continued interest in life. For 
Tolstoy, death posed the final and the most baffling 
dilemma of life, and it is bound to be more or less so 
with every man capable of reflexion. Very often 
the moralist has been led by death to a mere denum- 
ciation of the world as an illusion and mockery—an 
arid and withering philosophy at best—but the 
mystic, or rather the man with the true spiritual 
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temper, has almost invariably sought refuge in the 
contemplation of an eternal beatitude which to him 
has made even the good things of the world of small 
worth. ‘And if any have been so happy as truly 
to understand Christian annihilation, ecstacies, exo- 
lution, liquefaction, transformation, the kiss of the 
spouse, gustation of God, and ingression into the 
divine shadow, they have already had an handsome 
anticipation of heaven ; the glory of the world is 
surely over, and the earth in ashes unto them.’’ Or, 
again, in the words that have been put in the mouth 
of St. Thomas Aquinas in explanation of his silence 
and inactivity after his vision at Mass in Naples: 


‘'My writing is at end. I hav seen such things reveal’d 
That what I hav written and taught seemeth to me of 
small worth 


And hence I hope in my God, that, as of doctrin 
Ther will be speedily also an end of Life!’’ 


These are typical mystical reactions to the world. 
Mystical faith has nothing in common with that 
other sterile brand of religiosity which makes men 
live in the Slough of Despond and turn upon life 
as certain poisonous and fierce snakes are believed to 
turn upon themselves. It is a joyous creed, secking 
to transform the joy of life into another and, what 
the mystic believes to be, a higher, a purer, and a 
more enduring form of joy. Nevertheless, it creates 
a mood of unworldly elation which tends to blunt 
the keen edge of the more human joy of life, and 
to blanch its radiance as the sun does that of the 
moon. It is only necessary to turn to St. Francis to 
see how not even the most child-like and sincere 
adoration of Nature could turn away the true mystic 
from voluntary abnegation of all the gracious, kindly, 
and consoling things that the physical universe has 
to offer to us. That, one should say, is the mystic 
way, the very essence of mysticism. But curious as 
it may seem, with all his deep and sincere religious- 
ness, all his plain inclination to mystical faith 
Rabindranath Tagore is an exception to that rule. 
He is a mystic and a humanist at the same time, 
certainly a remarkable phenomenon in a man with 
such staunch faith in the life which is believed to 
lie beyond death, and looking forward to death for 
his final liberation from the bonds of human imper- 
fections and worldly transitoriness. 


Rabindranath Tagore’s philosophy of life seems 
to have, not one, but two faces. If it has anchored 
itself in the faith in an eternal existence transcending 
death, it has not fastened itself less exultantly to the 
existence which will be cut off inexorably by the 
unexplained mystery of death. For all the srength 
of his faith in an after-life, he feels as poignantly as 
any blind, clinging, trusting child of mother earth 
could that life, her supreme gift, so far as the indi- 
vidual’s memory is concerned, comes but once to 
man ; he is certainly unable to get over the fact that 
within the bounds of one birth and one death alone 
are we given the sole unbroken stretch of conscious- 
ness in which we can see and feel achievement added 
to achievement, experience enriching previous ex- 
perience, tint laid on tint ; perhaps he is also not 
unmoved by the thought that the joy arising out of 
the expectation of life after death or rebirth could 
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at the utmost be an achievement in faith but could 
never be an achievement in experience. 


It 


Y knowledge of the history of mysticism is too 
imperfect for me to be able to say whether it 
has any parallels to offer to Rabindranath’s paradox 
of being a mystic and worshipper of mother earth at 
the same time. Abbé Brémond, who has written with 
truth and justice about the similarities and dissimi- 
larities hetween the poetic and the religious experi- 
ence, would perhaps have said that there was nothing 
startling in this inasmuch as it was only an exten- 
sion of the paradox of Rabindranath’s being a poct. 
Abbé Brémond admits similarity between the mystical 
and the poetical activity ; in fact, he has given one of 
the best expositions of the inter-connectedness of 
the two ; but at the same time he holds poetic activity 
to be only a roughly sketched, confused, and imper- 
fect reproduction of mystical activity, so that the 
poet, according to him, is only a mystic by fits and 
starts and a mystic who has missed his vocation. 


Perhaps the point would become clearer if I 
were to quote the words of an eminent theologian 
whom Brémond consulted. ‘‘You are right,’’ this 
theologian wrote to Brémond, ‘‘in saying that poetry 
is a kind of praver which does not really pray ; 
which imitates prayer ; which employing some of the 
resources of the deep-seated soul—in which lies its 
excellence—which gives at a discount an ersatz of the 
religious solution. Good as a medium and as a bait, 
in dcrationalizing Animus, poetry awakens and 
stimulates Anima but it remains good only in so far 
as it gives rise to the nostalgia for an absolute satis- 
faction of which it remains radically incapable ; it 
becomes even dangerous in proportion as it comes to 
regard itself as perfect and independent and as attain- 
ing the object at once ideal and real which only rcli- 
gion can have a foreboding of, anticipate and give.”’ 


Can one extend this diagnosis and say that, not 
simply as a poet but as a philosopher as well, Rabin- 
dranath’s universally adinitted mysticism is not the 
real thing, but only a make-believe or a substitute, 
and that it is nothing more than a projection of his 
humanism and earth-loving credo? It requires a 
scholar and an expert in the history of religious 
thought to answer that question, into which a dabbler 
in literary criticism had better not allow himself to 
be trapped unawares. But in the history of Hindu 
religious creeds, and particularly in certain folk cults 
which have held sway among the Indian masses in the 
last thrce or four centuries, there is evidence of an 
intense faith in supra-mundane life going hand in 
hand with a child-like clinging to mortal existence. 
Even mendicants with their back turned on the world 
and going about with the beggar’s bowl have sung 
with poignant conviction about the value of life and 
with equally poignant regret of its transience. In 
Rabindranath’s combined mysticism and humanism 
one often detects insistent notes of these folk creeds. 
Anyway, the fact remains that in him the conscious- 
ness of the supra-mundane and the mundane life is 
almost equally balanced, and that the ever present 
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sense of annihilation, albeit bodily to his thinking, 
has led him to set a value on life which no epicure 
could match. 


IV 


BOVE: everything elsc, this attitude has cast its 
indelible stamp on his life and life-work, so that 
without it one finds no key to the varicty of his 
interests and activitics. He values life, and he feels 
equally strongly its evanescence. Therefore, he has 
turned to life and the world with all the strength of 
his immense vitality to garner his harvest while it 
was day. If he has been selective in this quest, he 
has been so only in his preferences and not in @ 
priori exclusions. He has felt his way forward to 
each kind of activity that could contribute to the suim- 
total of his being almost as instinctively as a creeper 
spreads out its tendrils towards the sun. Or rather, 
to vary the metaphor, he has gone about much as a 
dowser does with his wand and has struck at cach 
source of life-giving water that he has come upon. In 
all the wide range of his activities extending from 
poctry to politics he has spread out the tentacles of 
his consciousness all around him till the whole world 
seemed to be of the very stuff of his own being. 


There is something clemental and stark and even 
ferocious, in this quest for sclf-hood. Such a mani- 
festation of individualism reminds one of a cyele of 


plant life: 


“Consider a plant—its life—how a seed faln to ground 
sucketh in moisture for its germinating cells, 
and as it sucketh swelleth, til it burst its case 
and thrusting its roots downward and spreading them 
wide 
taketh tenure of the sotl, and from ev'ry raindrop 
on its dribbling passage to replenish the springs 
plundereth the freighted salt, while it pricketh upright 
with its flagstaff o’erhead for a place in the sun, 
anon to disengage buds that in tender leaves 
unfolding may inhale provender of the ambient air: 
and, tentacles or tendrils, they search not blindly 
but cach one headeth straightly for its readiest prey; 
and haply, if the seed be fain in a place of darkness 
roof’d in by men—if ther should be any ray or gleam 
how faint soc’er, "twill crane and reach its pallid stalk 
into the crevice, pushing ev'n to disrupt the stones.”’ 


This quotation will recall to the readers of 
Rabindranath the revealing passage in one of his 
letters in which he compared himself to a plant on 
the newly emerging earch. 


“Tf can very well remember, ages ago when 
the young carch had just raised her head from 
her sea-bath and was greeting that day’s just 
risen sun, IJ, coming from where no one knows 
and carried on the crest of the first wave of life, 
had shot wp as a plant in her virgin soil. Then it 
was that on this earth J first drank the light of 
the sun with my entire body under the blue sky ; 
I waved myself like a little child in blind but 
glad stirrings of life ; I hugged my earthy mother 
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with all my roots and took my fill; my flowers 
blossomed and my shoots came forth in unrea- 
soning delight.”’ 


It was not enough for Rabindranath’s love of the 
earthly existence that he should absorb the world into 
himself through the senses; he wanted a closer 
contiguity. That contiguity, to his thinking, could 
be realized only through physical contact, and only 
such physical contact as plants have with the earth. 
It is not surprising that such passionate attachment 
to the earth should seek to assimilate all that there 
is assimilable in this world ; it could be also expected 
to lead Rabindranath to attempt something more 
ambitious,—to seek to save his individuality from the 
vast welter of the collective existence of man, to 
make it an epitome of human life, a perfect micro- 
cosm in the macrocosm. 


In this again we meet the contradiction noticed 
above between the mystic and the humanist Rabin- 
dranath. The true mystic thinks little of indivi- 
duality and still less of worldly permanence. His 
existence is not separative but unitive, his trend is 
towards generalization and not individualization. 
Believing himself to be merged in the absolute, he 
has little use for those particular and relative mani- 
festations which, piled layer on layer, constitute the 
existence of the individualist. To the mystic ‘‘cease- 
less quest for the diuturnity of our memories into 
present considerations seems a vanity almost out of 
date, and supcrannuated piece of folly,’ not only 
because it is a contradiction to his beliefs to try to 
extend an existence whose death he daily prays for 
but also because for him true duration is not a 
relative property of matter, but an absolute thing, 
“which maketh pyramids pillars of snow and_ all 
that’s past a monient.’’ 


Vv 


BE that as it may, we have to take Rabindranath 

as he is, and cannot cast him into a pre-set 
mould, and that fact has a profound significance for 
a proper understanding of his artistic activity. As 
has already been said, the entire body of his artistic, 
intellectual, and even social activities is part of his 
quest for self-hood. He is not one of those magic 
master-minds in painting, music or poetry, who 
throw aside gems of art for man’s regard or disregard 
in response to an urge they cannot help and once 
it is obeyed have no further preoccupation with the 
result. Cézanne, for example, put away his can- 
vasses once they were finished and never again 
looked at them. Rabindranath, one should imagine, 
proceeds on quite another line, and _ exactly 
remembers what mile-stone each of his works forms 
in the growth of his personality. This is not an un- 
common happening with men of letters, whose 
studies go to form a personality no less than a book. 
In fact, Mark Pattison used to maintain that the 
most important product of study was not the book 
but the man. This attitude is, however, rarer among 
creative artists. But among these relatively rare in- 
stances must be included the case of Rabindranath 
Tagore. 
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A man whose creative and critical activity (with 
whatever it may be concerned—things of the mind 
or practical endeavour) merges into the process of 
creating and forming himself, and whose humanism 
is as wide as Rabindranath’s, is bound to be both 
versatile and eclectic. Rabindranath’s versatility and 
eclecticism are amazing. Not only do they include 
activities rarely ever undertaken by a single indivi- 
dual, but they also embrace emotional, ethical, and 
intellectual shades assumed to be mutually destruc- 
tive or contradictory. Rabindranath’s liberalism has 
not prevented him from giving one of the best ex- 
positions of Hindu conservatism from a philosophical 
standpoint, although his contempt for Hindu con- 
servatism as popularly practised is well-known. He 
has felt alternately drawn towards asccticism and 
sensuous enjoyment of life, towards nationalism and 
internationalism, towards extreme sophistication as 
well as folk cultures and beliefs. In certain of his 
short stories, he has shown himself to be in perfect 
imaginative contact with certain types of life with 
which one should least have expected him to be 
familiar—for example, the life of the urban middle- 
class, on the one hand when at its most staid and 
commonplace and on the other when touched with 
internal corruption and decay. 


Vi 


F versatility is one side of Rabindranath’s quest for 
self-hood, it has another characteristic aspect in 
the fact that he has all through his life been a rebel. 
He has received his share of loyal, and even fanatical, 
devotion from a small band of followers, but more 
often he has voyaged alone, in strange silences with 
his soul. One can go further and say that he has 
had to fight his way out through an environment 
stonily unsympathetic when it was not consciously 
hostile, so that with perfectly good a title he 
can call his life My Struggle. In fairness to his 
countrymen, let us however add that the bitterness 
of Rabindranath’s struggle is owing as much to his 
own intractability as to commonplaceness, stupidity 
and lack of imagination in the society in which he 
was born and had to work.. 


“Qui, I’euvre sort plus belle 
D’une forme au travail 
Rebelle, 
Vers, marbre, onyx, émail 


Fi du rythme commode 

Comme un soulier trop grand, 
Du mode 

Que tout pied quitte et prend! 


Sculpte, lime, ciséle; 
Que ton réve flottant 
Se scelle 


Dans le bloc résistant!’’ 
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I do not know whether Rabindranath has ever 
thought of these lines of Théophile Gautier in con- 
nexion with his poetic craft, but in shaping his life 
and personality he has certainly proceeded in a 
manner whose principle the lines sum up with perfect 
justice. He has not rhymed handily and obviously 
with his fellows, nor has he put his fect in shoes 
which were a little too large, so that every foot could 
get into and get out of them. 


Modern psychology tells us that the desire to 
rise above one’s environment and to achieve personal 
significance is universal, no one is above or below it. 
But here the difference in degree is as big as the diffe- 
rence in kind, and the common man’s search for self- 
hood bears no proportion, qualitatively and quanti 
tatively, to Rabindranath’s. So uncompromising, so 
idealistic, and so demoniac in a sense has he been 
that he has not only driven himself hard but has also 
exasperated, distraughted, and trodden on the toes of 
the men among whom he has had to work. Naturally, 
they are almost as sore as he himself is, and as a 
result at tiines both malevolent and malicious. 


Rabindranath’s struggle against his environment 
started with his school days, and has continued. 
Any other man would certainly have been left morally 
searred hy it. It is not that there is not in Rabindra- 
nath, too, a strain of disillusioned bitterness. 
Certain sentences in his prose writings rasp out a 
lack of charity about his fellow-countrymen, which 
hurts and rankles. But these rare and passing 
moods do not mar the permanent serenity, courage, 
and magnanimity of his nature. That is due above 
everything else to the internal discipline of the man 
which has tempered an almost morbidly sensitive 
nature to an unwavering contemplation of life, and 
tamed his inherently anti-social philosophy of life, 
into a recognition of the existence and needs of other 
men. For one less chastened, a sensibility like 
Rabindranath’s would have been a source of untold 
agonics. No one can say that Rabindranath has not 
suffered ; it is all too evident in his life and works, 
but for all that he has gone through he has not 
succumbed to bitterness or frivolity, the two refuges 
of weak characters. 


Truly, Rabindranth’s anger is not for us, how- 
ever much we have misunderstood him. He will 
not, like Dante, sleep in far-away Ravenna because 
Florence, his mother city, has been ungrateful. His 
indignation, his intolerance, his pen, his sword, are 
reserved for a higher crusade. Against tyranny and 
obscurantism of every sort he has nursed and nurses 
a hatred which resembles the implacability of a child 
made to suffer humiliation in silent un-understood 
anguish. It is these that he has hated with all the 
strength of his masculine hatred. It is only against 
them that he has all along been the great rebel. But 
no, that word does him an injustice, he has been 
more than a rebel, he has been a fighter, and a 
fighter without fear and without reproach. 


My First Impressions 


of : 


RABINDRANATH 


By 


PRAMATHA CHAUDHURI 


JPQROWNING in one of his poems 


asks: “Did you see Shelley 
plain?’’--I did see Rabindranath 
‘plain’, for the first time, fifty-five 


years ago. His name at the time was 
familiar to me, but not his writings. 
In the summer of 1886 he came to see 
my late brother, Ashutosh Chaudhuri, 
who had just returned from England. 
We were living in Krishnagar at the 
time, and it was in our house there, 
that I first saw him. 


My brother and Rabindranath started 
for England in the same boat in 1881, 
and it was as fellow-passengers that 
they came to know each other. Rabin- 
dranath was accompanied by his nephew 
Satyaprasad Ganguly, and they both 
came back from Madras for some 
reason or other; while my brother pro- 
ceeded to England. But in these few 
days my brother had become an inti- 
mate friend of Rabindranath. That is 
why the Poet came to Krishnagar, and 
IT had the opportunity of seeing him. 
I was then in my teens, and Rabindra- 
nath was twenty-five. 


I was immensely impressed by his 
appearance. From my boyhood | was 
unusually sensitive to physical beauty. 
When I saw him, 1 felt that 1 had 
never before set eyes on a handsomer 
man. He was fair and tall, and had a 
splendid figure and a remarkably beauti- 
ful face. His eyes were large, his nose 
was straight and his forehead broad and 
high. Such a combination of strength 
and beauty I had never seen before. 
I also noticed that his whole person 
was informed with exuberant vitality. 


On this occasion I had no oppor- 
tunity of talking to him. I had just 
recovered from a serious illness, and 
with my shaven head and emaciated 
face, I did not like to appear before 
strangers. Even if I had been my usual 
self, I would not have dared to engage 
in conversation with him. But I heard 
Rabindranath talk with my brother and 


his companions from behind the 
purdah: and I was so deeply impressed 
by the cleverness and wit of his talk, 
that I felt myself a pigmy before this 
gigantic intellect. The coruscations of 
his spirit were as brilliant as they were 
effortless. I was overjoyed to find that 
he never used Calcutta jargon, that his 
language was as light as it was bright, 
and as refined as it .was captivating. 
He impressed mc from the very first as 
a superman, both in body and mind. 
I am not prone to admiration by tem- 
perament, but Rabindranath compels 
one’s admiration. His personality is so 
overwhelmingly superior to that of the 
average man. We all pass in the 
crowd, but not he. 


nt 


AM talking of my original im- 
pression, which is still vivid in my 
memory. And the public has since 
discovered that my instinctive apprecia- 
tion of his greatness was not unfounded. 


I have known him rather intimately 
for fifty-five years, and have had no 
occasion to change my opinion. My 
impression of Rabindranath’s greatness 
was akin to perception. It was born 
of hialf-intuition and half-observation. 
In a word, it was a revelation. 


I have said that at that time I was 
not familiar with his writings. That 
does not mean that I had not read a 
line written by him. I came to Calcutta 
when I was 4a little over thirteen and 
stayed here for nearly three years. I 
had read his ‘‘Bhagnahridaya’’ (Broken- 
heart) when I was a student of the 
Hare School, and I must confess that 
the book did not appeal to me. It 
struck me as a monotonous and senti- 
mental Kabya (poetry), although it con- 
tained one magnificent passage about 
the starry heavens. No Bengali poet 
had hitherto portrayed such a vision 
of the infinite and its awe-inspiring 
character. It was as new as it was 


great. I speak from memory, and I 
hope it has not played me false. 


Later in life I met in Leopardi a 
poem on the same theme, of great 
beauty and power. But in those days 
this Italian poet was unknown to me, 
and I believe Rabindranath was also 
wholly ignorant of Leopardi’s poems. 


I mention these facts to show that 
I first came to know Rabindranath in 
flesh and blood and not through his 
writings. 


Il 


ODAY I shall refrain from saying 

anything about Rabindranath’s 
poetic genius. I began by saying that 
1 saw Rabindranath plain, and I want 
10 confine my mind, as far as possible, 
to this first impression. People may 
accuse me of saying more about myself 
than the Poet. But that cannot be 
helped. I can only relate my own im- 
pressions, and not those of others. 


I will mention only one other thing. 
At that time I also heard Rabindranath 


sing. In those days | was very fond of 
music, and used to associate with 
people who could sing and handle 


Indian musical instruments; and I knew 
the names of many Ragas and Raginis, 
and could also recognise them when 
sung or played. 


Rabindranath sang a few songs,—a 
tuppa of Nidhoo Babu, one of his own 
recently-composed songs, and a Hindi 
song. His voice took me by surprise. 
It was a powerful tenor voice of extra- 
ordinary range. His style of singing 
was also quite different from that of 
others. It was practically free from 
interminable trills, and I felt that he 
had cultivated the Dhrupad style of 
singing. 

Now-a-days his songs are constantly 
discussed. That he does not care for 
the classical style of singing Kheyal and 
Tuppa, is obvious. Vocal acrobatics 
are repugnant to him. But if Dhrupad 
and Thumri are considered to be classi- 
cal, then his songs can also be called 
Remember that I have used 
the term ‘‘classical’’. That this style is 
absolutely different from the new- 
fangled styles of Kheyal and Tuppa, 
must be obvious to all lovers of Indian 
music. Bhajans are never sung in the 
manner of Kheyal and Tuppa, because 
in Bhajan the words have a value of 
their own. Rabindranath’s songs are 
full of significant words, and the 
Dhrupad style lends itself to their 
singing. Like his whole personality, 
his songs are characterised by indomit- 
able vitality. 


classical. 


I 


FR EQUESIS for 

the Poet come pouring in from 
all sides. Every periodical—whether 
daily, weekly, monthly or quarterly— 
is having, or has had, its Special 
Rabindra Number, replete with articles 
from various writers on various aspects 
of his genius , and the only fear is lest 
they should unwittingly repeat them- 
selves in the process. How difficult it 
must be to say different things at differ- 
rent times on one and the same subject. 
Though | have heard it said that once 
when Rabindranath was in Bombay. 
Sarojini Naidu presided at four meet- 
ings held in his honour, and spoke 
about him from different points of view 
each time. But then, there is only one 
Sarojini ! 


reminiscences of 


Memory, that fickle maid, (1 suppose 
she is feminine) refuses to be coerced. 
If you jog her, she jibs, if you woo 
her, she flies; if you let her go, she 
browses. It is when you least expect 
it that scenes from the past live again 
in your imagination. But print and 
page wait for no man, -—or woman 
either; so it 1s either now or never. 
It would seem in this case that even 
age is an advantage, as the older you 
grow the more memories you are sup- 
posed to store up. 


Unfortunately, all these celebrations 
and contributions are overcast with the 
gloom of the Poet's illness, and we can 
only hope and pray that his splendid 
constitution and exuberant vitality will 
once more drag him and us out of the 
Slough of Despond, which is so foreign 
to his nature. ‘Ananda’ has been his 
watchword throughout his life. May 
‘Ananda’ dwell with him evermore. 


II 


HIS much is true, that few people 

are now living, who have been so 
closely associated with Rabindranath 
since childhood as we have. He accom- 
panied my parents to England, and some 
of our earliest memories are connected 
with those country, though they have 
become pretty hazy, owing to the dis- 
tance of time. Where are they gone, 
the old familiar faces of those who 
were our constant companions at that 
time? Some are dead, some are living, 
but separated by a death-in-life 
estrangement that is almost worse. 
Verily, as my uncle says in one of his 
songs, even in this life we pass through 
many transmigrations. 

All that I can now recollect of 
England, apart from personal memories, 
are the songs my uncle used to sing to 
us, of which I have spoken elsewhere. 
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Reminiscences 
of 
RABINDRANATH 


By 
INDIRA-DEVI CHAUDHURI 


In tact, music runs like a thread of gold 
through all the past, and it is difficult 
to keep away from the subject. I 
remember my uncle accompanied us 
on the return trip home, after a stay 
in England of about two-and-a-half years 
and such a severe storm afose one 
day, that rails had to be prevent the 
crockery from falling and smashing. But 


| 
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The Poet’s second brother the tate 
Satyendranath Tagore and his wife 


Janadanandini Devi With them 
and thetr children—Indira Devt 
and Surendranath—Rabindranath 
spent two-and-a-half years 
in England 


children are supposed to be immune 
from sea-sickness. I also remember 
singing ‘‘The Last Rose of Summer”’ 
to the Captain, when all the other 
passengers were down,—but whether 
that was on this occasion or another, I 
am not quite sure. Fancy remembering 
that the names of the boats we travelled 
by were the Oxus and Meinam (pro- 
bably belonging to the P. & O. Co.), 
a minor detail which only serves to 
illustrate the vagaries of memory. Are 
those leviathans still in existence, I 
wonder ? 


ai 






Hl 


HOSE who are tond of children 

have to put up with a lot, as every- 
one knows , and presumably, the 
amount of their lonp-suffering and 
patience is the standard by which their 
affection is tested. We must have 
plagued my uncle a good deal in those 
days, but I don’t remember his ever 
getting vexed with us. Probably we 
were not so extraordinarily naughty 
either, compared to the spoilt children 
one sees now-a-days | 


When in Calcutta, we never stayed 
for long in the family house at Jora- 
sanko , but when we did, we usually 
occupied the rooms on the second floor, 
which now belong to Rabindranath. On 
one such occasion I remember how cut 
up he was at the death of my uncle 
Jyotirindra’s wife, of whom he was very 
fond and who was very fond of us too. 
The story goes that she was so simple- 
minded, that when one of her favourite 
nephews told her he had passed a cer- 
tain examination in the ‘‘fourth divi- 
sion’’, she believed him implicitly and 
was about to arrange a feast in his 
honour, when some kind friend exposed 
the trick that had been played upon her ! 
They were very fond of pets, and I 
remember the big cages full of birds 
that used to stand in the verandah, and 
the man who brought insects to cater 
for them, and the little pocket monkey 
that seemed to have a special aversion 
for little girls. I recall another occasion 
when all the ladies of the family were 
in a high state of excitement because 
Bankim Babu (Chatterjee) was coming 
to visit my uncles, and how they made 
frantic efforts to peep at the great man 
from behind the shutters; which shows 
how greedily they must have devoured 
his novels when they first came out. 
Has it been possible for the succeeding 
generation to capture that first fine rap- 
ture amidst the plethora of modern 
novels, as of everything else? 
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The Poet with his niece Indira Dev, Mrs P Chaudhuri, and his nephew 
the late Surendranath Tagore -1886 


As a side issue, 1 suddenly re- 
member our old pundit, Hemchandra 
Vidyaratna of the Adi Samaj, who came 
to teach us Sanskrit. He was a typical 
Brahmin pundit to look at, though 
somewhat stout; but as we kept nodding 
our sleepy heads most of the time, our 
profitiency in that divine language has 
remained somewhat limited Also, his 
pronunciation (in the intervals of taking 
snuff) was most atrocious (may his soul 
rest in peace)' The Tagore brothers 
have always been great sticklers for 
correct Sanskrit pronunciation, and their 
voices also were naturally powerful and 
well-modulated, ideal voices for sing- 
ing, reciting and play-acting, in all of 
which they, especially Rabindranath, 
excelled. Hence, together with music, 
the drama also occupies a large share 
in our childhood’s memories 


SICH, cura are acta Feae, 


RAS Says Visi, 
x ferry ATA He ATTA TVA 


bifafers area arava | 
apiara eta cafe’ ata Feca 
AL CBT MHA otfs, 
FA FY, FY BLS, FX TS Rea, 


IV 


Y UNCLE, of course, had his own 
friends (though not many) and 

his own literary societies, to some of 
which ! accompanied him. His tall, 
handsome figure crowned with long 
curly locks (at about the age of twenty- 
five), is familiar to the Bengali general 
public by now, thanks to there being 
so many pictures of him at all ages. 
How wonderfully well he takes, and 
what an exhibition could be held of his 
photographs alone! And what a cruel 
fate it is that has now shorn his magni- 
ficent head of its splendour, and deprived 
his glorious senses of their keenness ' 
He often accompanied us on our 
annual visits to my father in Bombay, 
and it was from Karwar, near Goa, that 
he came back home to get married. 
We lived mostly in different rented 
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houses in the southern quarter of Cal- 
cutta, and my uncle’s family often 
came and stayed with us. In one such 
house the opera Mayar Khela was com- 
posed; in another Visarjan was read out 
to us and Raja-o-Rani staged by members 
of the family. The Kheyal Khata was 
another great institution, in which all 
and sundry were invited to set down 
their random thoughts. There are many 
entries in this khata in my uncle’s beau- 
tiful handwriting, which now alas! has 
become the shaky ghost of its former 
self. Another family album which 
would, ] am sure, prove of great gene- 
ral interest is the series of picture- 
riddles in which correspondence was 
regularly carried on for a long time 
between Simla and Calcutta. It is a 
lasting shame and regret that one book 
from each set is missing. My uncle 
always had a taste for drawing, now | 
come to think of it; but it was over- 
shadowed by the sister arts and has only 
lately come into its own. 


What else is there to say, that has 
not been said already by others, or by 
himself in his own inimitable language? 
—As my mother used to say, the Tagore 
brothers have written their own auto- 
biographies and left nothing to be added. 
All that can be added is the fervent 
wish that his life-long Sadhana will not 
have been in vain, and that his country- 
men will not allow his beloved Visva- 
Bharati: to languish for want of support, 
but will strive to keep alive its tradi- 
tions and atmosphere and ideals as far 
as possible, so that the desire of his 
heart and the ambition of his life may 
be fulfilled. 


BAST Wate Atore a atfA, 
COTY CHA BTSICAF AT, 


1b & faaa-farw, yf wrath 


cea CUI GSH aria 


afqe] SqA-AUIT | 
wary Hoa! es wa WHA 

ASST FACT AS, 
tiote arasatca afea aeca 

atereths Sian Stas | 


—From a poem addressed to Sreematee 
Indira Devi by his uncle Rabindranath 
in 1883, published in ‘Kadi-o-komal’ 


RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE 


AT 


DRESDEN 


By 


RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


N 1926 the League of Nations had 

invited me to visit Geneva in order 
to have direct personal knowledge of its 
work, including that of its International 
Labour Organisation, as also to be 
present at the meetings of the League 
of Nations Assembly and the League 
Council that year. After staying at 
Geneva for as many days in September, 
1926, as I thought necessary, I left for 
Berlin. 


It takes about 22 hours to reach 
Berlin from Geneva. I left the latter 
town one morning at about 11, and 
reached Berlin the next morning at 
about 9. On the day of my arrival, 
which was a Saturday, Rabindranath 
Tagore, who was lecturing in various 
towns of Germany, was not at Berlin. 
He was to lecture and recite poems at 
Dresden on the Monday following, and 
his dramatic piece, The Post Office, was 
also to be played there in its German 
version. So I started for that town in 
the morning in the company of Mrs. 
Rathindranath Tagore and Mr. Arabinda 
Mohan Bose. Arriving there at about 
1 p.M., we did not go at once to the 
hotel where the Poet was staying. He 
was to lecture in the evening, and the 
play was to come off after the lecture. 
So, we wanted to see the town first. It 
is an old town, the capital of Saxony, 
situated in a charming valley on the 
Elbe. It occupies both banks of the 


—From a photo taken in Germany in 


river, the parts of the town on the left 
and right banks being connected by 
several bridges, of which the Albert 
Bridge is a masterpiece of architecture. 
On account of its architecture and 
splendid art collections, its artistic and 
educational reputation, public squares 
and gardens, and its charming pro- 
menade on the Elbe, Dresden had the 
reputation of being a pleasant and 
attractive town. 


We finished our lunch at the railway 
Station restaurant, and from there we 
went to see the famour picture-gallery, 
which forms part of the famous Dresden 
museum. When we had almost reached 
its entrance, a photographer, armed 
with a camera, suddenly made his 
appearance and politely asked us to 
Stand in front of him for a short while. 
I told him that I was not Tagore but 
only a countryman of his; though the 
Jady in our company was Tagore’s 
daughter-in-law. He snapped us— 
perhaps because there was a Hindu 
lady in our company clad in the graceful 
Sari. I asked him to send me a print 
to my Berlin address with a bill, which 
he never did. 


The picture-gallery is one of the 
finest collections in Europe out of Italy 
and then (1926) contained about 2,400 
paintings, mainly by Italian and Flemish 
masters. Raphael’s Sistine Madonna is 
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considered the gem of the collection. 
It is kept in a separate room by Itself 
in a sort of shrine, and is visited by 
large numbers of persons The appre- 
ciation of some of them is purely 
aesthetic; but many almost adore it, 
Other masterpieces are Titian’s ‘Tribute 
Money’ and Corregio’s ‘Magdalene’ and 
‘Da Notte’. I did not like the fat nude 
women in some of the large Flemish 
paintings. I do not speak here as a 
puritan. The nude figures were not at 
all even artistic. As Mrs. Rathindranath 
Tagore is herself an accomplished artist, 
she would often draw my attention to 
some particularly fine specimen of 
painting. While we were going the 
round of the rooms, a German lady 
accosted me and said in English: ‘‘May 
I have your permission to speak to you 
for a few minutes?’’ I replied at once: 
“Certainly you may. But you have 
made a mistake. I am not Rabindranath 
Tagore, I am only a countryman of his. 
The Hindu lady with us is Tagore’s 
daughter-in-law and an accomplished 
artist.’”. Thereupon she said, pointing 
to her companions, who also were 
persons of her sex: ‘‘I thought so, but 
they insisted that you were Tagore.’’ 
No one who has seen Rabindranath 
Tagore can mistake anybody else for 
him. The reason why this aged Indian 
with a long grey beard was mistaken for 
the Poet by some persons at the Venice 
railway station, then in Geneva at the 
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first meeting of the League of Nations 
Assembly in September, 1926, next 
twice at Dresden and, lastly, in the 
dining car of the railway train by which 
we were going from Prague to Vienna 
in the company of Tagore, who, being 
then indisposed, was resting in his com- 
partment, was that :t had become known 
all over the Continent that he was 
touring in Europe, and so it was thought 
by people who had never seen him or 
his portraits, now in this country or 
place, now in some other, that he was 
there Owing to these mistakes the 
Poet once humorously proposed in 
Berlin that 1 should go to a certain 
town which he was to visit the next day 
and personate him and read out his 
lecture there! 


from the picture-gallery we went to 
sec the palace, an imposing building 
But we were too late, it was then 
closed But one part of it was open 
It was the ‘Green Vault’, containing a 
valuable collection of precious stones 
pearls and curios, and articles in gold, 
silver, ivory etc One of the care- 
takers pointed out to us some of the 
gems which had come from India 
India has enriched many a country and 
town but herself remains poor The 
Public Library the churches the fac- 
tories, ete, for which Dresden 1s 
famous, I had no time to see I, how- 
ever, saw an international exhibition of 
modern paintings which was then being 
held there Artists from all countries 
of Europe and from America had sent 


their works there 1 do not now 
remember whether Japan was repre 
sented but India was not The collec- 


tion was very large The pamtings 
were however, too modern for an old- 
fashioncd man like myself who more- 
over cannot pretend to be an art critic 
or connoisseur Though Mrs Tagore 
and I could appreciate a few works of 
art 1 could not make out what real or 
imaginary objects or ideas manv of them 
represented 1 could only see that their 
colour scheme was striking Within the 
same extensive area, there was also an 
international exhibition of gardening and 
of flowers Models of many famous 
historical gardens, including at least one 
—I forget which—belonging to India 
were kept there And there were other 
models suggesting how gardens might be 
planned As for the flowers they were 
one mass of colour From the exhibition 
grounds we went by tramcar to the hotel 
where the Poet was putting up The 
car was overcrowded many could have 
only standing room But when I got 
into it, some of the passengers, in- 
cluding some girls, seeing an old man 
Standing, stood up to make room for me 
This politeness to an unknown old 
foreigner showed their good breeding 


II 


WE went to the big hall where the 

Poet was to lecture, a few 
minutes before the time fixed It 
could accommodate some three or four 
thousand persons There was not a 
single unoccupied seat Some persons 
had to remain standing A large section 
of the audience consisted of women 
Many men and women could understand 
what the Poet said in English Others, 
the majority, understood the lecture from 
the translation im German delivered 
fluently in a sonorous voice by Pandit 
Tarachand Roy, Professor of Hindi in 
Berlin University Each paragraph deli- 
vered by the Poet in English was fol- 
lowed by its German translation by the 
Pandit—a Punjabi gentleman There 
were many reporters about half being 
women The reporter who was ob- 
viously taking down the whole lecture 
verbatim was a woman After the 
lecture, the Poet recited many of his 
English and Bengal poems The lecture 
and the recitations were frequently 
applauded His poems, particularly 
those from The Crescent Moon were 
highly appreciated so much so that he 
had to recite more poems than he had 
originally intended to do I remember 
that he had to recite ‘‘Defamation’’, 
quoted below from The Crescent Moon, 
at least twice, if not thrice 


‘“‘Why are those tears im your 
eyes my child? 


How horrid of them to be always 
scolding you for nothing? 


You have stained your fingers and 
face with ink while writing—is 
that why they call you dirty? 


O fie! Would they dare to call 
the full moon dirty because it has 
smudged its face with ink? 


For everv little trifle they blame 
you my child They are ready to 
find fault for nothing 


while 
call 


clothes 
why they 


You 
playing—is 
you untidy? 


tore your 
that 


O, fie, What would they call 
an autumn morning that smiles 
through its ragged clouds? 


Take no heed of what they say 
to you my child 


They make a long hst of your 
misdeeds 


Everybody knows how you love 
sweet things—is that why they call 
you greedy? 


O, fle' What then would they 
call us who love you?’’ 
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HEN the lecture and recitations 
were over, we made our way 
with difficulty through crowds of people 
to the theatre On coming out of the 
hall where the Poet had lectured, we 
found the footpath so crowded that it 
took him and his companions some 
minutes to get into their cars, which 
had to move slowly through the streets 
thronged with crowds eager to have a 
look at him When the conveyances 
reached the theatre, there was again 
some delay in entering it on account of 
the road and footpath in front of it being 
choked with josthng crowds In the 
theatre also there was not an inch of 
space left unoccupied Considering the 
unfamiliarity of the subject and of the 
dramatis personae the acting was cre- 
ditable Some of the dresses were 
rather funny I do not, as I should not, 
say this in a fault-finding spirit, for 
Bengal: male and female costumes are 
unfamiliar to Germans’ | should rather 
congratulate the management of the 
threatre on having procured a paim- 
leaf umbrella for the Morol career 
Bengali ornaments for Sudha, the 
bamboo carrier of curds for the curd- 
seller, etc The part of Amal, the sick 
boy, was played by a young actress At 
Pragte also, both mn the Czech and 
German theatres, actresses played that 
part Everywhere, the parts of the boys 
also who came to play with Amal, were 
played by actresses Both in Germany 
and Czechoslovakia the Poet asked why 
actresses played these parts He was 
told that boys could not be had there to 
play these parts Boys of Amal’s age 
could not enter into his feelings and 
sentiments It 1s different in Benga! 
and with Bengalis living outside Bengal 
Some Bengali boys have played the part 
of Amal to perfection I do not know 
whether The Post Office has been 
staged anywhere in India by  non- 
Bengalis So I cannot say whether 
non-Bengalis boys have played the part 
of Amal, and, if so, how When the 
play was over, the proprietor or manager 
of the theatre read out a highly respect- 
ful and appreciative address to the Poet, 
who received an ovation also from the 
audience 


IV 


N the hotel where the Poet stayed, | 

found him, morning and evening, 
calmly and patiently autographing scores 
of some work or other of his, translated 
into German, and brought to him by 
strangers The waiters and waiteresses 
of the hotel were not behindhand in 
respectfully bringing him such books 
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for his signature—so cultured were even 
they. He had also to autograph packs 
of visiting cards of people quite un- 
known to him So I suggested humor- 
ously that if he had fixed a fee for his 
autograph, he could have made some 
money In reply he simply smiled and 
referred to the lack of business instinct 
in his mental make-up and to his failure 
to win the grace of the goddess Lakshmi. 

It was not merely autogrpah-hunters 
who sought his favour Artists of sorts 
were also in evidence He yrelded to 
the importunities of a portrait-painter 
who wanted only fifteen minutes’ sitting 
to execute a pencil or crayon sketch of 
him The first attempt of this artist was 
a failure So, too, the second The 
Poet gave him a third chance When 
the man had finished, Rabindranath 
asked me, ‘‘Does it not look like 
Michael Madhusudan Dutt?’’ With that 
he autographed the portrait, which did 
indeed bear more resemblance to 
Madhusudan than to Rabindranath Did 


the Poet’s question imply, one wonders, 
that there was no harm in admitting a 
portrait to be his own provided it was 
that of some poct' 


ROM Dresden the Poet came back 

to Berlin. His daughter-in-law, 
Mr and Mrs_ Prasanta Mahalanobis, 
Prof Tarachand Roy, Mr P C., Lal and 
myself accompanied him In the train, 
Mrs Mahalanobis (Ram Devi) regaled 
the Poet with chocolates, which he 
enjoyed hike a child I must admit that 
I, too, had my share. During the 
journey the Poet said many things, 
grave and gay, worth recording in per- 
manent form, but I am sorry I did not 
take any notes Their flavour would be 
lost, if I attempted to give their mere 
substance from memory in English 
translation Nevertheless, J venture to 
record two observations of the Poet 


TAGORE IN BERLIN: 


1921— Ribindranith 
‘Tagore the Indiin Poct was here 
tod is 4 beautiful specamen of the 
apostle with flowing hur and beird 
More imovressive in appearince than 
most of the conceptions of Christ A 
slow, smooth, quict voice, which rather 
charmed me He has hid a tremend- 
ous reception in Scandinavia and 
Germany Helen [Lady D'’Abernon, a 
daughter of Lord Rosebery, a former 
British Premier] whent to one of his 
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rordings vestarday but not only could 
not get mto the reom buat could) hird|y 
get imto the street oso great was the 
crowd 


Tacorr says, he his tuhked with 
most of the intellectuus here and finds 
the Germin mind looking about for 
some new plilosophs He Jnid 
been greatly impressed by the depth 
of hatred aginst the Trench He 
gave it as his opinion that the result 
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The epithets ‘ sujalam, suphalam, 
Shasyashyamalam’’ in the ‘Bande 
Mataram"’ song, said he, could not be 
so appropriately applied to Bengal or all 
other parts of India in all seasons as 
to many parts of Europe I had seen 
only a few regions of that continent Of 
them the Poet's remark appeared to me 
to be correct We have to compete 
with the people of those parts so 
favoured by Nature. It 1s a difficult 
but not a hopeless task. 

Another thing which the Poet told us 
was that a European editor of note, a 
friend of his, had told him that the 
people of Europe were generally :gno- 
rant of things Indian and Indian affairs 
So if he could get some reliable and 
well-informed Indian writer to write on 
contemporary Indian events and pfo- 
blems with the world situation as their 
context, his contribution would be 
published, and European readers would 
be able easily to understand the state 
of things in India 


1921 


of the war fiid been t great coirscaing 


of fechng Unoughout Turope 2 great 
midiilerence to disorder) and human 
suffering lo him all J utope 15 alike, 
one Kuropcan 15 ihe another Feuro- 
pean our culture and our characterts- 
tics are sumilir ono Puropcan realises 
how much identity there 16 nor how 
small are the divergences between 


counties whose man stock-i tride 
consists of nitionalistic antipathies 


—From ‘Lhe Diary of Viscount D’Abernon’, Bittish Ambassador in Berlin from 1920-26, Lol 1, pp 179-80 


EUCKEN AND TAGORE: TWO LETTERS 


The following letters were exchanged between Rudolf Eucken the great German philosopher and Rabindranath Tagore, when 
the latter visited Germany in 1921 and was staying with his friend Count Keyserling in Darmstadt — 


[EUCKEN’S LETTER] 
Jena, 
June 11, 1921 
DeaR SIR AND MASTER, 


As I so greatly regret not to have had 
the chance of meeting you in Germany being 
hard pressed with work, I must send you 
heartv greetings and tell you how sorry I 
am All the more so as I should lke to 
assure you of my great sympathy towards 
your personality as well as for your noble 
work We ate both united through having 
the same aim a thorough deepening and 
raising of mankind this unavoidable mussion 
may form itself differently in India and 
Germany but we shall agree m the chief 
aim German hife carrnes in itself a great 
lesson a close combination of work and 
soul, the deepest characteristic feature of 
German mankind 15, to put soul into 
work so as to be able to give the soul an 
aim of 1ts own and then unite all in all and 
therewith to raise work to such a high 
standard, which carries in itself a world of 
its own 

Now in this modern world, soul and work 
have gone asunder, our culture hes become 
a one-sided culture of labour, and the soul 
has not sufficrent power to put the whole 
of hfe into harmony 

At the same time we 


great capability of devotion, even after heavy 
blows the German nahon has always found 
herself agaimm and gained an ascent i sp:xte 
of pam or sorrow, we trust in power 
and love of the creating will-power of the 
world This willpower of the world— 
“WELTWILLEN”—alone can give us a sense 
and value. We, however, must take up this 


sense and value and develop it to the best 
of our ability This living faith pierces 
the depth of German hfe, but now 18 the 
moment that one must exert all one’s power 
for the great work, the siving of mankind 
and one’s own peaple Amidst these dangers 
and distresses it 15 a great pleasure and 
help to us to hear the vone of the noble 
Indian philosopher, thinker and artist and 
to be furthered thereby Certainly there 
will be many things in the present German 
life which may not please you, the exterior 
often predominates, at the same time the 
surface of hfe 15 often dreadfully spht up 
and the multitudinous movements often 
cross each other to the greatest opposition 
All that however does not concern the last 
depth of German hving I, therefore, beg 
you heartily not to lose your faith in the 
German people and its labouring power The 
mere ideal of power as it especially pcne 
trates in English isfe does not suffice German 
species but demands a hife’s content and at 
the same time a firm connection with the 
intellectual totahty and does not think 
psychologistically but metaphysically and 
demands an inter revolution, a regeneration, 
and in this striving, and Indian 
mode of thinking, can help and complete 
each other 

For us tt 18 however a real pleasure, and 
we Owe you much gratitude, that you came 
to us and gave us such a valuable sign of 
your sympathy 

May you kindly keep this sympathy for 
our German people and may I also have a 
personal share therein ? 

Thu is what I beg of you and with the 
hearty wish that Germany be present to you 
at heart, 


I remain, 


In devotion and hearty sentiment, 
Truly yours 
Rupow EvucKEy 


[THE POF LS REPT YI 


Brurs Palais 

Darinstadt 

June 13, 1921 
DEAR MASTFR, 


It has given me great delight to read your 
kind letter addressed to me I hid a desire 
to viat Jena and meet you there but my 
engagement at Darmstadt has unfortunat«ly 
upset my plan, and it grieves my heart to 
lcave Germany without scemg you 

Jt has been said im our scriptures that 
there are threc ways of realising the Infinite 
according to the temperaments of individuals 
These are through knowledge, through love, 
and through action Their respective piths 
are philosophy, religion, and science But 
owing to the distraction of selfish passions 
and want of detachment of spirit) men 
almost everywhere have missed their chance 
and philosophy wrongly pursued, religion 
wrongly practised and science wrongly 
applied have brought upon us continual 
series of disasters It was the mussion of 
Furope to imaugurate the era of Karma 
Yoga the fulfilment of aclf through action 
And therefore the vehicle on which she was 
to travel] to her goal she 15 made to carry 
on her head She has suffered and the world 
eagerly 1s waiting to see how she takes the 
lessons of her sufferings If it be the destiny 
of Germany to go through the penance for the 
sin of the modern aye and come out puri 
fied and strong, if she can know how to 
make use of the fire that has scorched her 
for lighting up the path to a great future, 
to the asmration of soul for its true freedom 
she will be bi in the hastory of 
humanity 

I carry with me the most generous hosp- 
tality of heart offered to me by the people 
of this country and I leave behind me my 
love and sympathy for them 


Very sincerely yours, 
RABINDRANATH Tacore. 





T is now ten years since I had 

the rare good fortune, which 
touched me to the heart, of taking 
a walk with Rabindranath Tagore 
on a cool evemne, m a magmifi- 
cent garden Jaid out in umitation 
of the East, on the banks of the 
Seme. The tall stature of the 
Poct clad in linen, lis velvet tread 
on the golden eravel, his face of 
a prophet (who is not exasperated 
by, but accepts and shapes fris 
destiny), his peaceful hands which 
appeared to have the power of 
enriching and consoling mankind, 
seemed a sufficient explanation 
of the rose-trees of Bengal litting 
themselves proudly on the two 
sides of his regal walk ! 


How noble he was and un- 
stinted, this wise man, in com- 
munion with himself, enigmatical 
and yet transparent, like the silvet 
sea ! 


To-day, Tagore presents to our 
admiring gaze that immense part 
of his dream of which he had 
spoken already in his famous 
stanzas : “I. comprehend the 
voice of the stars and the silence 
of the trees. One day, I would 
meet, outside myself, the jov 
Which resides behind the screen of 
light . . .”. Words of fire lighting 


THE 


VISIBLE 
DREAMS 


O 


RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE 


By 
COMTESSE DE NOAILLES 





—With one of his drawings 


Saturday, Sept. 13, 1941 





—The Poet painting 


np the whole future! Man takes 
time to attain to a clear know- 
ledge of himself. Suddenlv he 
knows, and then, again, he docs 
not know. Tagore, the magician, 
who, with his fingers 1aised, 
without fear of any check, had 
attempted to pacify the furious 
winds, and who declaics to have 
cuicd, with his intense wiil-power, 
the mortal sting of the scorpion, 
is timid before his creations, to 
the fineness and brilliance of 
which each one of us is a witness. 
We praise him quite naturally ; as 
for him, he doubts, questions, 
hesitates and smiles. 


* 
+ & 


WHILE he had been writing 

his books interspersed with 
invisible stars, the pictorial work 
of Tagore crowded around him like 
a dancing multitude, not known to 
his reason, coming from all parts 
of the world to his happy island. 
Socrates taught the famous 
principle: ‘‘Know thyself’. No 
doubt, daughter of the Greeks 
that I am, I would not repudiate 
this great precept which urges 
intelligence to be on its guard, to 
take its stand on logic, to put 
away from itself splendid dreams 
insistent on taking shapes in 


created forms Put there as not 
onc single commandinent for the 
spirit He, Tagore, has suffered 
the cvelids of his universal soul 
to giow heavy and dull, has not 
used up his cfforts to be nothing 
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but himsclf, has consented to sce 
the break-up of the clements of 
which his dreams are formed,— 
and suddenly 1s presented to us 
a prodigious work, making him 
multiple and diverse. Behold his 
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intumatc people, his secret inmates, 
his surprising multitude! Praised 
be thc destiny which has caused 
brilhant new fruits to spring up 
on thc tree whose roots had 
stretched out for a long time! 


+ 
* + 


T IS highly interesting to know 


how Tagore, an intelligent 
dreamer, had been led to his 
startling creations which charm 


the eye and make it travel in 
countries where the plausible 1s 
affirmed to be more true than the 
rcal! With his beautiful hand, 
of the colour of whitc dove, he 
wrote his pocms, and in the 
margins of the manuscript, intox1- 
cated suddenly by an ineffable 
clixir, he felt himself carried away 
far from the narrow and rigorous 
labour and handed over to the 
ungovernable forecs of the imagi- 
nition Tie sketched, then deve- 
loped, 
the unknown, a pupil obcdicit to 
a celestial guide. It 1s thus that 
he who possesses the gift of tcars 
and weeps without knowime the 


pautected the treasures of 


cause of Ins teeret, fccls the mystc- 
rious dew forming on lis face an 





mcaxplicabl nctwork of liquid 


lace, gaved on by the angels. 


ey 4 
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HE PICTURES of Tagore 

which begin hke tlhe entrv of 
the spit into sleep bv dreamv 
and vague spials, define them- 
selves in the course of their 
remarkable execution, and one 1s 
stupefied before this masterlv 
creativeness which reveals itself 
as much in the trifling as in the 
vast The gloomy stain, the 
snowv white, the reds, the greens, 
the violets issue from limbs and 
reconstruct a living universe. 
Tagore, whose charming songs 
have whispered to us so many 
subtle affirmations, now presents 
to us the mystery of the multi- 
plicity of man, of the plentiful 
ancestral influence, hastening on 
the feet of phantoms, with the 
laughter of the magicians! 


We read in William James: 
‘‘We do not possess the key to 
our reservoirs.”” Ah! How this 
sigh contains much more of cer- 
tainties than of regrets. 


Why has Tagore, the great 
mystic, suddenly, without know- 
ing, set at liberty that which in 
him scoffs, banters and perhaps 
despises? Certainly, beauty has 
the greatest part in the designs 
and colours of the poet ; the noble 
faces, the proud attitudes, the 
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grace of the world of waters, and 
such deep blue night where, it 
would seem, the happiest lovers of 
Shakespeare are gathered together, 
transport us to a paradise so sub- 
stantial that it does away with 
the notion of death. But how are 
we not to dread those profiles of 
corpulent gluttons and sensualists 
with whom Cervantes made us 
acquainted? How are we not to 
have an unquiet heart before those 
satanic masgues, lean, crimson, 
ghastly,—seen obliquely, sharp 
hke the knife, appearing like in- 
carnations of craftiness and joyful 
treachery? But, also, how charm- 
ing it is to discover the cunning 
poise, cleverly obtained, of the 
two pigeons! How funny, illu- 
sive, in its posture of the coquette 





WhO “drives Gest: 0 despair, is since when you made to us on the garden gravel, made 
he entelenes suspended wi “a ERS such rich and sometimes such me think of my _ sins, 
pe how-one would think-2¢/t0 "be cruel confidences ; but, would imaginary perhaps, and of 
nye I ever find again the great your sublime innocence? 
—I love you and have more ingenuous angel that you 
admiration for you, Tagore, were, when your silent feet [—Iranslated from French] 


—Foreword to the catalogue of an exhibition of Tagore’s drawings and 
paintings held at Galere Pigalle, Parts in May, 1930 
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MY PICTURES 
By 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


5 “ate "AV a 


eae 
“a 


N apology is due from me for my intrusion into the world of pictures 
and thus offerings a perfect instance to the saying that those who do 


STA 


SUM SE ES 


not know that they know not are apt to be rash where angels are timidly 





careful. J, as an artist, cannot claim any merit for my courage ; for it is 
the unconscious courage of the unsophisticated, like that of one who walks 
in dream on perilous path, who is saved only because he is blind to the risk. 


HE only training which I had from my young days was the training in 
rhythm, the rhythm in thought, the rhythm in sound. I had come to 
know that rhythm gives reality to that which is desultory, which is 
insignificant in itself. And therefore, when the scratches in my manuscript 
cried, like sinners, for salvation, and assailed my eyes with the ugliness of 
their irrelevance, I often took more time in rescuing them into a merciful 
finality of rhythm than in carrying on what was my obvious task. 


IN the process of this salvage work 1 came to discover one fact, that in the 

universe of forms there is a perpetual activity of natural selection in 
lines, and only the fittest survives which has in itself the fitness of cadence, 
and I felt that to solve the unemployment problem of the homeless 
heterogeneous into an interrelated balance of fulfilment, is creation itself. 


Y pictures are my versification in lines. If by chance they are entitled 

to claim recognition it must be primarily for some rhythmic significance 
of form which is ultimate, and not for any imterpretation of an idea, or 
representation of a fact. 
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‘Gagore's 
Letters 


By 


DHURJATI PRASAD MUKER]JI 


AV ORTAIBE is reputed to have flooded his world with 

letters. We marvel at this busy man’s voluminous 
cofrespondence. Kings and Princes were proud to receive 
them and replied in their own hands. They were flattered by 
the fulsome praise in which Voltaire excelled and wrote back 
in honeyed words of their great debt and gratitude. Probably, 
another pen was used to kindle those who were ready to 
catch the flame that glowing brain. Those were glorious 
days when leisure called for the goose-quill and, therefore, 
epistles in the form of essays. Even a young man wasted two 
sheaves to get a guinea from an old aunt. 
elaboration and style flourished in the process. In our own 
younger days, village kinsmen sent their Bijoya greetings in 
two pages of note sheets. We manage them now in set 
telegram-forms. The fact is that we have become slaves of 
time and lost our leisure. But there is a more important 
reason. Letter writing flourishes as an art in the hands of 
detached people during courtly but critical periods in history. 
In the days of conformity exegesis is the order; when values 
are being re-valued, letters release the surplus irresponsible 
energies involved in experiments and creation. Poetic tradi- 
tion was being recast as-a backwash of the French Revolution, 
when that supremely isolated individual, Keats, was privately 
maturing; and he poured himself out in that great series of 
letters which are as much a claim to his greatness as his 
Odes. Dr. H. Lawrence could not accept the mechanical 
and sophisticated civilisation of the day and scattered pell mell 
the seeds of new life. Even the delicate, shy, Katherine 
Mansfield gave in the pages of her letters the minutest 
reactions of her extraordinarily sensitive mind. 


Ideas required 


India, too, has had her reputed critical phases. In 
Bengal, the transformation of values was brisk. Nor was 
there any dearth of keen minds to realise what was happen- 
ing. Yet, barring Tagore, no eminent man has been a great 





letter-writer. 


Next to him comes Pramatha Chowdhuri, 
whose sparkling letters are a treasure to their recipients. 
Vivekananda’s correspondence is full of vigour and high 
seriousness. But there the list ends. 
fault of the language. 


Surely, it is not the 
After Tagore, it is foolish to say that 
the language is not tractable for epistolary purposes. After 
‘'Birbal’’, you cannot say that wit, clarity and precision are 
barred out by our philology. The lapse is due to deeper 
causes than the absence of leisure. There is something 
wrong with our mental habits. We may be keen in intellect, 
but we are uncritical in intelligence. We are not sensitive and 
observant enough. Or is it that our phases have not been 
critical enough? 


Il 


OOK at Tagore’s letters. Their first characteristic is that 


most of them are written from abroad to friends in India. 
Europe, Russia, Persia, Java, Japan, America are the venues. 
Excepting the famous Bhanu Singha’s letters to a young girl, 
the majority of the letters written from India also are written 
from outside Bengal This proves that even Tagore needs 
distance for detachment. The second feature is equally strik- 
ing. Nearly all the travel-epistles are evaluating in tone. 
The poet learns the best in foreign cultures and simultaneously 
appraises them. English customs, Japanese manners, Japanese 
dance, Persian national endeavours, Russian collective farms 
and enterprises—the inwardness of all is intuitively compre- 
hended along with their deficiencies. Originally, Tagore’s 
travel-diaries were also letters. They betray a mind that is 
willing to accept and to reject on the basis of a standard, 
which is Indian culture as he would like it be in the light of 
its ancient heritage and modern contacts. The wider canvas 
makes his foreign letters impersonal and philosophical; but 
letters they remain in their intimate sensibilities, in the spirit 
of quick give and take, in the dynamics of the panorama which 
he observes, in the humour of the details that do not ecape 
his eyes. 

There is another batch of published letters that belongs 
to a different genre. I refer to Bhanu Singha’s Patra 
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again. This volume, in my opinion, is unique. Tagore’s 
capacity to enter into the minds of the child and the dolescent 
is unrivalled. Only a few months ago he has once more 
proved it beyond doubt by his Chhele Bela—a book that is 
even superior to Tolstoy’s similar work. That capacity is in 
full play in Bhanu Singha’s letters. Of course, the child who 
was the fortunate other party was herself a genius for her age. 
She had suggested amendments to the Poet's poems and 
fables! And the Poet bloomed out in response in all the 
glory of his wit, in the utmost delicacy of his sensibility. 
Subtlety in the simplest words and syntaxes makes a muslin 
of these letters. A shot muslin again, if that were possible, 
for colours chase each other with every change in the light- 
fail. No, these letters are not trifles. They are only the 
gods’ play at the foot of Olympus on beds of asphodel. 


Ii 
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valid. Abelard’s letters are as grave as Henry James’s or 
Flaubert’s. The aesthetic point involved here is whether or 
no there is a difference between seriousness and heaviness. 
It is not simply a question of taste. By these comments | 
do not suggest that it is not possible to produce beautiful 
letters without a philosophical approach and serious view. 
But such letters do not survive. They please the passing 
moments. Letters need not be personal to be charming. If 
the personal element comes in, human relationship is easily 
established—that’s all. 


But I have not so despaired of human nature as to think 
that it is constantly seeking physical contacts. Who does not 
know that personal, private, light touches have been recently 
held to be the tests of good essays? 1 wonder that Bacon 
and Emerson would have thought of this opinion that takes 
E. V. Lucas and Robert Lynd as master-essayists. The Essays 
of Elia are not exhausted by the Roast Pig. Similarly, Keats 
did not exhaust himself in his letters to Fanny Browne. 


KNOW of an opinion that holds that Bhanu Singha’s letters 

are the only genuine letters that the Poet has written. 
The reason for such a view is a supposition, which has been 
recently fostered by certain English critics, viz., that epistolary 
expression should be of the writer off his duties. 
writer, true to his genus, it is held, is an artist in mufti. A 
presumption like this is neither historically or aesthetically 


“THE POET’S REPUBLIC” : 


per threatened to banish all 
poets from his Republic. Was it 
in pity or in anger, I wonder? Will 
our Indian Swaraj, when it comes to 
exist, poe a deportation order against 
all feckless creatures who are pursners 
of phantoms and fashioners of dreams, 
who neither dig nor sow, bake nor 
boil, spin nor darn, neither move nor 
support resolutions ? 


“I have often tried to imagine the 
banished hordes of poets establishing 
their own Republic in the near 
neighbourhood of that of Plato. 
Naturally, as an act of reprisal, His 
Excellency the Poet President is sure 
to banish from the Rhymers’ Republic 
al] philosophers and politicians. Just 
think of the endless possibilities aris- 
ing from feuds and truces of these rival 
Republics—peace conferences, deputa- 
tions of representatives, institutions of 
busy secretaries and permanent funds 
having for their object the bridging 
of the gulf between the two adversaries. 
Then think of the trivial accident, 
through which a hapless young man 
and a melancholy maiden, coming from 
the opposite territories, meet at the 
frontier, and owing to the influence of 
the conjunction of their respective 
planets fall in love with each other. 


“There is no harm in supposing that 
the young man is the son of the Pre- 
sident of the Philosophers’ Republic, 
while the maiden is the daughter of 
that of the Poet’s. The immediate con- 
sequence is the secret smuggling of for- 
bidden love-lyrics by the desperate 
youth into the very heart of the com- 


Cowper will be quoted. 
the sight of the Stricken Deer. 
because they are serious without being heavy; because they 
inner working of a great 
part of his genius. 


show the 
integral 
A letter- 


mentaries and controversies of the two 
contradictory schools of Philosophy— 
the one professed by the yvellow-turban- 
ed sages, proclaiming that one is truth 
and two is an illusion, and the other, 
which is the doctrine of the green- 
turhaned saves, asserting that fwo is 
truth and one is an illusion. 


“Then came the day of the great 
meeting, presided over by the Philoso- 
pher President, when the pandits of the 
two factions met to fight their dialectic 
duels finally to decide the truth. The 
din of debates grew into a tumultuous 
hubbub; the supporters of both parties 
threatened violence and the throne of 
truth was usurped hy shouts. When 
these shouts were about to be trans- 
muted into blows, there appeared in 
the arena the pair of lovers who, on 
the night of the full moon of April, 
were secretly wedded, though such in- 
termarriage wes against the law. When 
they stood in the open partition bet- 
ween the two parties, a sudden hush 
fell upon the assembly. 


“How this unexpected and yet ever- 
to-he-expected event, mixed with texts 
liberally quoted from the proscribed 
Jove-lyrics, ultimately helped to recon- 
cile the hopeless contradiction in logic 
is a long story. It is well known to 
those who have had the privilege to 
pursue the subsequent verdict of the 
judges that both doctrines are held to 
be undoubtedly true: that one is in 
two, and therefore two must find itself 
in one. The acknowledgement of this 
principle helped to make the inter- 
marriage valid, and since then the two 


But I have always looked away from 
So Tagore’s letters are great, 


mind. They are an 
They have been generously 


bestowed on all sorts of people, including a Viceroy, and 
they are all treasured 
ings— but that is, as Kipling would say, another story. 


From them have evolved his paint- 
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Republics have successfully carried out 
their disarmament, having discovered 
for the first time that the gulf between 
them was imaginary. 


“Such a simple and happy ending 
of this drama has caused wide-spread 
unemployment and consequent feeling 
of disgust among the vast number of 
secretaries and missionaries belongin 
to the institutions maintained, wit 
the help of permanent funds, for the 
preaching of Union—those organiza- 
tions which were so enormously perfect 
in their machinery that they could well 
afford to ignore the insignificant fact 
of their barrenness of result. A large 
number of these individuals pifted with 
an ineradicable passion for doing good 
are joining the opposite organizations, 
which have their permanent funds, in 
order to help them to prove and_ to 
preach that two is two and never the 
twain shall meet. 


“That the above story is a true one 
will, I am sure, be borne out by the 
testimony of even the august shade 
of Plato himself. This episode of the 
gaine of hide-and-seek of one in two 
should be sung by some poet; and 
therefore I request vou to give it, with 
my blessing to Satyendranath Datta 
{the famous Bengali poet, greatly 
loved and admired by Rabindranath 
Tagore. He has since, unfortunately, 
died] that he may set it in’ those 
inimitable verse forms of which he is 
a master, and make it ring with the 
music of his happy laughter.” 
“Letters To A 


-~From friend’. 


A LETTER TO WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN 


Ms NEAR FRIEND, 


Your letter gave me great joy, because it 
is your letter and because I got it when I 
had regained my peace of mind under the 
kindly care of the Father Himalaya. I have 
been wishing every day since I came here 
that you were here. This is just the place 
in the world for you. My house here will 
wait for you even if it is in vain. I can- 
not imagine that you will mever visit 
Santiniketan and this little nest of ours 
among the hills. It seems perfectiy absurd 
to think that you have never seen Shelidah 
and never lived in boats with us in the 


lonely sandbanks of the Padma. my 
friend, if you fail to come to share with us 
this feast of colour and light and love, you 
will have to pay for it in your next birth. 
Ido not know what your punishment will 
be—possibly you will have thé heart of a 
Yog! and yet be born again and again in 
London. I know you and your own atmos- 
phere—I have seen you alone and in crowds, 
I have sat with you at your dinner table and 
sat to you in your studio, I have walked 
with you in the unimaginable shady lanes 
of Hampstead and in the solitude of your 
Gloucestershire forest, I have drunk your 
words sparkling with wit and wisdom and 


But, 


Ramgarh, Kumaoon Hills, 
June 2, 1914. 


T hase shared with you the silence of the 
sunset sky in that beautiful terrace at Oakhill 
Park, but I came to you like an apparition 
blurred and out of focus—at best like a 
statue, somewhat unreal, because bereft of 
all atmosphere. bo you not think it is 
unfair to me, and that you should bring, me 
out of the casket where my fate carefully 
placed me while sending me oversea—that 
you should hold me in the light turning me 
round to have a fair valuation of my 
personality ? 


Very affectionate yours, 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
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Redrawn for the ‘‘Gazette’’ from 
sketches made then by the wnter 


“IY RABINDRANATH” 


AN INTROSPECTION 


T was many years ago To the 

Jorasanko residence of the Poet came 
a joyous lad, humming an_ indistinct 
tune, his upper hp, adorned with the 
faint dawn of a moustache, quivering 
with emotion. The lad was an enthu- 
siastic autograph-hunter. He had come 
with certain hopes and with a sprinkling 
of the ego so natural at his age The 
Poet had no time to see him, instead, 
he wrote his name on a piece of note- 
paper and sent it down to the lad. 
That was only half success The lad’s 
vanity was hurt, for he had come with 
the idea of holding an intimate conver- 
sation with the Poet, incidentally to 
display his wisdom, another name for 
ignorance But he was glad to possess 
the signature, although not in his cloth- 
bound hittle book. 


Circumstances, a few years later, 
brought this lad. grown then to youth, 
into close contact with the poet and 
with his family 


T was a summer's day. The project- 

ing stones on the Calcutta streets, for 
tar macadam was then unknown, were 
throwing back the burning rays of the 
sun mercilessly into the eyes of pedes- 
trians, coachmen, and half-hooded horses 
dragging heavy iron-tyred hackney 
carriages. Such a carriage stopped at 
the door of the young man’s residence 
in the early afternoon and Rabindranath, 


By 


- 


J. N BOSE 


alighting gently, came in Entering the 
room he was surrounded instantly by 
the members of the young man’s family, 
who welcomed him with cordial greet- 
ings. On every face was an inexplicably 
expectant smile. But on the face of 
Rabindranath, the consummate actor, 
there was a look of consternation In 
a vibrant, but almost hushed voice, he 
asked the young man, ‘‘When did | 
borrow this money from you? If I did 
1 must repay.’’ The young man looked 
aside with a mysterious grunt. Some 
of the young audience chuckled. Then, 
slowly, Rabindranath produced from a 
capacious recess in his beautiful flowing 
robe, a note of hand in which the Poet 
promised to pay a thousand rupees on 
demand! It was 2 clever piece of 
forgery, for the young man was a bit of 
an artist The note was on the auto- 
graph-sheet gathered some years ago, 
and the signature, therefore, was 
genuine. It before a date of the last 
month of the Bengali year. Neatly, in 
penci!, Rabindranath had written the 
words, ‘‘First April’’, under that date. 

The bubble having burst, there was 
laughter all round, and it was subdued 
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only when Rabindranath said, ‘‘Well, I 
knew the joke, but I also knew that it 
was an invitation, and, behold, I am 
here' [I will repay you all, in due 
course’ Then followed his music, 
with interludes of cold sharbet The 
songs he sang were his own, of course, 
and sung in that gloriously sweet and 
virile style, which was his unique gift. 
The old harmonium, euphemistically 
called an organ, remained unopened at 
its corner, for the poet never could stand 
its unresponsive categorical notes His 
wn voice created the music, created 
the atmosphere, and what an atmos- 
phere ' 


The sun had gone down. The 
pleasant south breeze was sweeping over 
the broad street, bringing peace and 
comfort with it. But the greater joy 
was in that musical atmosphere. After 
the Poet had left, the members of the 
young man’s family remained silent for 
a while, engrossed in beauty and melody 
This was the story with which the 
“young man”, now mature in years, 
opened the conversation when 1 
approached him to tell me something 
about Rabindranath. 


“BRABINDRANATH”, he said, ‘‘is 

a stupendous personality com- 
posed of countless complexes, and you 
can hardly describe him. Try it, if you 
like. You begin by saying that he is 
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a poet ; then you hasten to add that he 
is a story-teller, a composer and singer 
of songs, a teacher and educationist of 
uncommon patience and discernment, & 
director ef fundamental thoughts,- 4 
creator of language and styles, a some- 
thing or other. In reality, you can only 
see him from a single angle for the 
moment, realising instantly that there 
are many other angles of which you 
must take cognisance. You multiply 
substantives and adjectives, you go om 
elaborating ome aspect or another, till! 
you are either baffled or self-satisfied. 
Indeed you can perceive him only to 
the extent of your own projected cons- 
ciousness, limited by the scope of your 
knowledge. And many a person, under 
such a condition, have tried to judge 
him, criticise him, or praise him. In 
most such cases they have ended in 
failure, even often without knowing 
that they have. I have seen others who 
were hide-bound in ‘isms’ trying to put 
him in a category. Their failure was 
ignominious,—only their anger express- 
ed itself in calling Rabindranath futile, 
contradictory, even worthless Rabindra- 
nath is such an intricate product of 
synthesis, created by both his inherit- 
ance and self-culture, that he defies 
analysis. Yet, without the help of the 
analytical process, minds like yours and 
mine can hardly expect to realise 
Rabindranath And all the while the 
real Rabindranath is perhaps eluding us, 
smiling in the crimson dawn or the 
orange-brown dusk of Santiniketan. 


“Well, then, Vil tell you something 
about my Rabindranath. You need not 
take the slightest pain to ascertain 
whether the touches in my portrait con- 
form to the reality of the subject, for 
my picture is entirely my own. It is 
an introspection. 


‘About the time of the autograph- 
note-of-hand incident, Rabindranath 
came to our house one morning, radiant, 
yet reserved, as usual then. It was @ 
time of his extreme mental concentra- 
tion, as I shall tell you presently. In 
his hand was a book. I was engaged, 
at the moment, in giving a final polish 
to my shoes, a habit 1 maintained for 
many years for the sake of an aesthetic 
appreciation of cleanliness. I got up 
and bowed, shoe in hand. He smiled 
and said, ‘‘Now, leave that shoe; there 
may be meanings other than respect 
when one bows with a shoe in hand. 
Instead, take this book and give your- 
self a mental polish.” The book was 
Herbert Spencer’s First Principles. 
“Read the book,’ he said, ‘as an index 
to knowledge, as a means to an end, 
not as the end itself’. 


*€NOON after this, one day, I was 

accompanying him down the Gorat 
river. We were coming from Shelidah, 
where, as you know, the Poet resided 
for several years in almost perfect seclu- 
sion. We were coming to Kustia to 
catch the train. The little white painted 
‘green boat’ glided like a swan on the 
crystal clear blue-green summer waters 
of the Gorai. The air was still, the 
hight was brilhant The almost imper- 
ceptible ripples reflected tiny diamonds 
from patches on the water where the 
sun struck them at the proper angle. 
The atmosphere was ethereal, and one 
practically forgot the boat, the train, 
and even Calcutta, the destination. I 
was really taking a journey more intel- 
lectual than physcal I told him that 
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ad Aut POET smiled. It was the 

same smile, conceivable at fleet- 
ing moments, which illuminated the 
benign faces of the Rishis, the seers of 
our ancient world, when they sat down 
to enhghten their pupils in the shades 
of their ASram groves. 


‘All this happened at the commence- 
ment of the century. Modern atomic 
physics had not even been seriously 
thought of. Yet I heard a discourse on 
the gigantic powers stored up in, and 
frequently released from, the kernel of 
the munutest particle of matter. The 
biggest conglomeration of them behaved 
also in harmony, not in divergence, 
That not mere force, but consciousness 
as well, might dwell in all things. That 
quality itself might be the foundation of 
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RABINDRANATH AS HE LOOKED WHEN THE WRITFR FIRST MFT HIM 


I had read Spencer, and it had left me 
with a void. it had made me realise 
that I knew so little of facts themselves 
not to speak of the principles. My 
mind was in a state of turmoil. Yet, 
almost childishly, I wanted to know the 
fundamental realities of the universe, 
and that too in double quick time. 
Could he explain, for instance, how | 
could joint the inanimate nature with 
the animate? 


everything conceivable. That ever 
beyond quality there might be an entity 
of unification, perhaps bereft of all 
attributes. 


‘If Herbert Spencer was one cf the 
foretellers of the process of Evolution, 
which Lamarck and Darwin later made 
perfect, Rabindranath was the foreteller 
of modern physics. Indeed he was 
more. He was the foretefler of the 
philosophical background of science, of 
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which only a faint glimpse is being per- 
ceived today. He was still greater, for 
he signified the ultimate spiritual reality, 
call it the inexplicable symbolical value 
of the unknown quantity, if you like. 


“That discourse in the little green- 
boat on the Gorai opened the golden 
gate for me. Don't you see, mv 
Rabindranath {s ever the guru, the 
teacher pre-eminent? 


“T WAS telling you of the period of 

utmost concentration in his life. 
Such it was as I saw it. It was at 
Shelidah that he retired for quiet con- 
templation. That, perhaps, is the pro- 
cess through which every genius must 
pass, a genius who has to give a mes- 
sage to humanity, who has to bring 
hope to the forlorn. Thus did Buddha 
and Christ retire, thus does the modern 
scientist shut himself up in his labora- 
tory. Such a period is one of descipline, 
or organising thoughts, of deciding upon 
a course of action. Rabindranath had 
decided to take action. We see the 
effect in the great institution, the Visva- 
Bharati, of to-day. It had a slender 
beginning, you know, but the idea and 
the ideal have always been there. They 
had their genesis at Shelidah. 


‘He was staying for a few days, 
during this period, at Giridih, with his 
friend the Jate Mr. Srischandra Majum- 
dar, himself a literary man. It was in 
the evening, and the sun had just gone 
down beyond the distant hills. The dust 
in the air was tinged blood-red. He 
came out of his room looking agitated. 
The red glow caught his flowing curls 
and beard. His eyes had a far Jook. 
We were on the lawn, a rather noisy 
crew, including his son Rathindranath 
and Maharaj-Kumar Brajendra Kishore 
Deb Barman of Tripura, trying to con- 
vince Mr. Majumdar that he looked ten 
times better after I had trimmed his 
beard in the French style that morning. 
As the Poet arrived we became silent. 
He declared that he had settled about 
the school at Santiniketan, and he was 
going to Calcutta that instant to consult 
a few educationist friends on certain 
points. He was off, catching the out- 
bound train by almost a fraction of a 
minute. When he returned a few days 
later, we read the signs of contentment 
and relief in his beaming countenance. 


‘It was a dynamic action, this sud- 
den departure for Calcutta for consulte- 
tion. It was,induced by the concentra- 
tion threugh which he had passing during 
this period. It was not a whimsical 
action, although we may love to call 
it so, particularly in the case of a poet. 


He took it because nothing that he has 
done has ever been a halfway measure. 
He is thorough, and he apparently takes 
infinite pains to achieve a result. Only 
in his case he is unconscious of the 
effort or of the pain, for he has not to 
grope about as we do. His almost 
superhuman intellect gives him a dis- 
cernment, which, in the absence of any 
other adequate expression, I would des- 
cribe as akin to clairvoyance. 


‘“‘And when the decision about the 
establishment of the institution at Santi- 
niketan was taken, a lady, whose inter- 
est in the Poet was great, asked him if 
he had considered the matter well, at 
any rate its financial aspect. The Poet 
replied that such an affair as he was 
embarking upon, was not like a com- 
mercial undertaking. There was no 
question of making profits, unless the 
dissemination of knowledge and the for- 
mation of character of children were by 
themselves considered profits. Again, 
no such venture as he was contemplat- 
ing was ever brought to success by cal- 
culations. I came to know, however, 
that this lack of calculation had made the 
Poet give practically his all for the 
cherished cause. It had also made that 
gentle and benevolent lady, his wife, 
contribute her all as well for the cause 
of her husband. Will Bengal be ever 
grateful and remember this? 


‘‘His concentrative days at Shelidah, 
were, to my mind, also the days of 
virile expression of his genius. Almost 
speechless, he would devote himself to 
ceaseless work, from dawn to dusk and 
often far into the night. Occasionally 
he would relax and give us a reading 
of his poems and prose writings. He 
would sing us his wonderful songs of 
those days, the cadence and melody of 
which would make us dumb. with 
admiration and joy. And sometimes he 
would explain to us the significance, 
the underlying facts and principles, of 
his own writings, of those of the great 
poets and authors, of scientists and 
philosophers. That was real teaching. 
Not only the matter, but the mode also, 
was illuminating and inspiring. The 
analogies and imageries, the precise 
facts and inevitable logical conclusions, 
kept us spell-bound. 


“WV cL, I have seen Rabindranath 
in other aspects, but always as 
a teacher. 


*“‘A young man whom he befriended, 
stole his books. He was excused. A 
servant pilfered his clothes, his services 
were retained. Several men ‘borrowed’ 
money from him, and after a short 
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period of absence, reappeared to borrow 
again. Their request was granted. 
Numberless persons vilified him in the 
name of criticism. They were never 
unwelcome. Unthinking men often 
trod on his toes. The pain was borne 
with a smile. Never did I hear him 
decry the culprit. The man did not 
matter. Indeed he was an object to 
be redeemed if possible. But in no 
instance did I ever find him making a 
compromise with the crime, sin, lapse 
or even negligence. There his wrath 
expressed itself in terrible fury. The 
iniquity was condemned without mercy. 
It was a repetition of this same pheno- 
menon when he wrote to the Viceroy 
relinquishing his Knighthood, after the 
Jalianwallabag incident. The letter had 
no reference to men, but the condem- 
nation of the act was terrible. On 
occasions like this I feturned home 
with an object lesson, but my silent 
sympathy went to the Poet who suffered 
so much on account of such iniquities. 
Yet at times I thought that perhaps 
those sufferings were inevitable for 
teachers, for their object was to make 
men better. 


“T have seen Rabindranath under 
the shadow of calamities. It pains me 
to recall the occasions even at this 
distance of time for the sores in my 
heart are still raw. Every man is 
natural, and either at his maximum or 
minimum, in the presence of death. 
Rabindranath has suffered the loss of 
some of his near and dear ones. 
Saturated with grief he undoubtedly was, 
but indomitably firm in outward ex- 
pression. How his mind worked, 
nobody can now tell, not even perhaps 
he, but there was the sign of resigna- 
tion, born out of a living faith in his 
Providence. His minimum in the pre- 
sence of death was always great, his 
maximum great beyond the range of 
any yard stick of yours or mine. Sitting 
silent by his side in sympathy arid 
humility, I realised on these otcasions 
what superhuman strength of endMrance 
worked in his bosom. Rabindranath is 
as brave as he is great. 


‘47 OU, who have studied the Poet’s 

writings threadbare, have heard 
his speeches, listened to his songs, fol- 
lowed his career to the minutest details 
as under a microscope, you realise, per- 
haps fractionally even then, the multi- 
ple personality of this unique great man 
of this age. You call him the inspirer 
of the modern thoughtful humanity, you 
cali him a great balancing factor in an 
unequal weighing scale, you call him 
the revealing co-ordinator of things 
Western and Eastern, Perhaps you are 
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right. But, to me it appears that you 
still leave important factors out. 


“You have seen Rabindranath march- 
ing in glory over the world, in the verit- 
able manner of an Emperor, not as @ 
conquering tyrant, but as a great 
teacher, the bearer of a new message and 
the prophet of a new culture. You have 
stared in wonder when this same 
Emperor blended his perceptions in the 
realisation of the little pleasures and 
pains of the humble peasant. 


“You are struck dumb by the versa- 
tile knowledge of this self-made man. 
From astronomy to biology, from the 
intricacies of the linguistic structure of 
Sanskrit to the almost inconceivable re- 
finements of the teachings of the Upani- 
shads, you find him perfectly at home 
anywhere and at any time. In poetry 
and in prose, in Bengali and in English, 
in all his writings, you discover this 
versatility, that is to say, if you have 
the clue to such knowledge The vibra- 
tions of his music reach the uttermost 
regions of even the unknown nebula, 
as they stir up the innermost recesses 
of your individual soul. Time and space 
seem to vanish, they retain no meaning. 
Only you are full of a kind of inexpli- 
cable and intense joy. I tell you, even 
if everything is forgotten in the un- 
known future, the Poet’s songs will still 
continue to inspire, chasten and soothe 
our great-grand-children removed a 
thousand generations forward. Rabindra- 
nath has achieved immortality. 


“‘T read the accounts of a traveller in 
distant Iceland. Walking all day and 
worn out with fatigue, he arrived at the 
door of a clergyman in a remote village, 
a village consisting of a few huts at the 
furthest limit of the world, where com- 
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munication was almost absent After 
being welcomed and fed on frugal fare, 
the traveller was astonished to find in 
the ‘library’ of the clergyman a set of 
Rabindranath's works I was astonish- 
ed to learn that the words of the Poet 
had broken down geographical and racial 
boundaries even where man 1s scarce 
They had touched the fundamental 
chords of humanity. It was a queer 
sensation, for I felt that both the clergy- 
man and I were reading Rabindranath 
and thinking of him together Through 
such an agency man can become a 
friend of man even when strife is un- 
bridled 


After 

over three decades | found my- 
self at Santiniketan, on an almost acci- 
dental visit. I was practically compelled 
to accompany a friend, loved and honour- 
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at SHELIDAH—THE Post’s RestDENck 


ed by me, and who is also a friend of 
the Poet and his family. The Poet was 
sitting on the verandah of ‘Udayan’ (the 
residence). His Secretary announced 
the arrival of my friend and of a certain 
person (here he pronounced my name 
in a little distorted way, unfamiliar to 
the Poet). J was behind my friend, on 
purpose, and outside the Poet’s direct 
view. As he greeted my friend, I 
appeared and, bowing down, took the 
dust of his feet. The instant he saw 
me, he cried out, without restraint, 
without study, without the least trace 
of any assumed formality, ‘Oh, is that 
you,’ and called out to me by my old 
familiar name. The rest was an emo- 
tional breakdown on my part, and you 
need not hear of it Perhaps the Poet 
too was not unmoved. He is so inten- 
sely human. 


“Two days later we were at lunch. 
The Poet’s daughter-in-law had procur- 
ed some hilsa fish, knowing my weak- 
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ness for the commodity, a rarity at San- 
tiniketan. She was coaxing me to eat 
more, as I was telling her how her 
mother-in-law made me eat the fish to 
my heart's content at Shelidah. The 
Poet was at the head of the table listen- 
ing to the glowing description of my 
escapades in bygone days. Then sud- 
denly, with a reminiscent smile, he 
said, ‘Yes, you know, Bouma, (address- 
ing his daughter-in-law) it must be said 
that I have treated him (me) right 
royally to hilsa fish; also to many other 
things, including the kirfan (song) in 
Bhairabi (the tune), And without the 
loss of an instant he sang, ‘Oh, thou 
lord of my life, thou, not easily attain- 
able (even) by devotion—,’ He sang 
only a few lines. Tears unchecked and 
unashamed flowed down my _ cheeks. 


I know this day will pass, 
This day will pass— 
That one day, some day, 
The dim sun with tender smiling 
Will look in my face 
His last fareu cll. 
Beside the way the flute will 
sound, 
The cows will graze on the 
river-bank, 
The children will play in the 
courtyards, 
The birds will sing on. 
Yet this day will pass, 
This day will pass. 


Through the haze I could perceive the 
glistening moisture in the Poet’s own 
eyes. He was thinking of days gone by. 
1 was translated decades back. The 
lunch ended abruptly. Silently we de- 
parted, each to his room. 


“YINHE supreme human element in 

Rabindranath is, to me, the 
quintessence of his life. This element 
is mot soft sentimentality. It is 
the powerful capacity to understand 
and embrace all things human, to re- 
gard them in their true verspective, and 
to extend to them the brimful cup of 
sympathy. I yield to none of you in 
my regard for him, but my love for this 
lovable man is a thousand times greater 
than my regard. 


This is my prayer, 
My prayer to Thee: 
That ere I go I may learn 
Why the green Earth, 
Lifting her eves to the sky, 
Called me to her ; 
Why the silence of the Night 
Told me of the stars 
Why the Day’s glory 
Raised waves in my soul. 


This is my praver to Thee. 
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“Now, I have told you something 
of my Rabindranath, as I have created 
him. My picture is that of introspec- 
tion, as I told you before. My stock- 
taking is my own, not that of Rabindra- 
nath or of you. He may, in reality, be 
different. Your own Rabindranath may 
also be something else. But I am not 
disturbed. If mine be an illusion, I tell 
you, there is joy in that illusion. And 
I want to close my eyes with the pos- 
session of that joy untarnished.”’ 


The narrator become silent, and I 
had not the heart to break his silence ; 
I left him even without saying good-bye. 


When Earth’s revolutions 
For me are ended, 
In the finishing of my song 
Let me pause a moment, 
That J may fill my basket 
With the flowers and fruits of 
the Six Seasons ; 
That in the light of this life 
I may see Thee in going, 
That I may garland Thee in going 
With the garland from my own 
throat— 
When Easth’s revolutions for me 
are ended, 
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FRABINDRANATH TAGORE has 

completed eighty years of life in 
this world. In an address delivered on 
the Bengalee New Year’s Day (14th ot 
April last) he indicated the change that 
had taken place both in his own atti- 
tude and in the psychology of his people 
during these years. Our poet has struck 
a note of pessimism, and well he might 
when he surveyed the betrayal of human 
hopes and the disruption of the order of 
things that for about two centuries had 
been holding together the various ele- 
ments in this country. He has been a 
witness to this vast transformation in our 
country, to the various ways in which 
forces, conscious and unconscious, in- 
fluences, personal and impersonal, alien 
State policy and national policy, have 
acted and reacted on one another, and 
sought to remake this country of four 
hundred millions of people in the pat- 
tern of their own imaginings. 


Only three years before Rabindra- 
nath opened his eyes to the light of day 
in this land ‘‘gleaming with the golden 
glory of the sun’’, had been defeated 
the attempt of ‘‘the supporters of the 
lost cause of the Marhattas and the 
Moghuls’’ to regain control over the 
machinery of State from the hands of 
the British. That attempt gave notice 
to the new rulers that they needed 
to be particularly careful in handling 
people who appeared to be as clay in 
the potter’s hand. The generation of 
educated men, English-educated men, 
which preceded Rabindranath had begun 
to question and criticise British methods 
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of administration and enlightenment in- 
troduced into India. 


From certain points of view this class 
appeared to fulfil Macaulay's hopes that 
the system of education he was inaugu- 
rating would produce a race of men 
‘Indian in blood and colour, but Eng- 
lish in tastes, in opinions, in morals 
and in intellect’, prepared to do battle 
on behalf of ‘‘Anglicism'’ as against the 
norms and forms of Eastern lite. They 
rebelled against the traditional life and 
conduct of their countrymen, and 
appeared to concentrate all their criti- 
cism and condemnation on the crudities 
and morbidities in India’s social and 
institutions. But this habit 
once acquired soon learns to spare no 
authority, sacred or profane. The sucio- 
religious revolt in the Indian intelli- 
gentsia, encouraged so enthusiastically 
by the members of the ruling race, 
presaged an order and quality of 
mind that soon showed itself to be 
less disposed to regard an executive 
order as a decree of Providence, and 
appeared to be more conscious of posi- 
tive rights secured by statutes and 
enforceable in law. As in other fields 
of activity and development so in this 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy was the pioneer 
in helping the evolution of a watchful 
and openly organised political life in 
India. Around him gathered men who 
fought for justice and equity in society 
and State, organised themselves for the 
redress of the grievances of their people 
and the assertion of their rights as citi- 
zens, At that time and for a long time 
after, these rights were spoken of as 
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inhering in British citizenship. But 
soon they came to be claimed as ‘‘rights 
of men.’’ Raja Ram Mohun Roy ac- 
cepted British rule as a period of tute- 
lage. But he could foresee a_ time 
when Britain would prefer or ought to 
prefer to have India ‘‘as a willing pro- 
vince, an ally of the British Empire’ 
than ‘‘troublesome and annoying as a 
determined enemy.” 


Among the co-workers and followers 
of Raja Ram Mohun Roy are to be 
found names which belonged to the 
Tagore family. Rabindranath’s grand- 
father, Dwarka Nath Tagore, was one 
of them. His father, Devendra Nath 
Tagore who is known as ‘‘the Mahar- 
shi’, was the first Secretary of the 
British Indian Association, an organi- 
zation of the landlords in Bengal who 
were ‘‘notoriously outspoken and inde- 
pendent in their utterances’’, to quote 
the testimony of Sir Richard Temple, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal during 
the seventies of the last century. Raj 
Narayan Basu, maternal grandfather of 
Aurobindo Ghosh, refers in his auto- 
biography to a characteristic of Rabin- 
dranath’s father -his avoidance of Euro- 
peans which represented a phase in 
the evolution of Indian Nationalism : 


‘Devendra Babu is ... . averse 
to intimate relation with Euro- 
peans, because there existed a 
difference between him and Eu- 
ropeans in relations to the matters 
pertaining to India... . Princi- 
pal Lobb of Krishnagore once 
wrote to a paper: ‘The proud old 
man does not condescend to ac- 


eas 


cept the praise of Europeans’. 


It was into this inheritance in things 
material and things spiritual that Rabin- 
dranath was born. And as he grew 
in years he grew up in an atmosphere 
of returning self-respect that had began 
to vibrate in the Indian air, as the prin- 
ciples and practices of British adminis- 
tration stood revealed in their racial 
arrogance. By that time leaders of 
Indian Society had been able to throw 
off a part of their apologetic attitude with 
tegard to their social and religious 
institutions. By the middle of the 19th 
century the ‘‘discovery of Sanskrit’ by 
the West enabled her scholars to re- 
construct Indian history and throw over 
the life and conduct of the Indian peo- 
ple a halo of dignity and wisdom in 
painful contrast to that of their present 
life. As an instance the founder of the 
Communist philosophy can be quoted as 
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ROT ASE 


[ates wa sfarn faces afsarare a? frre afaaéa, tira 
6 “free afan caropicara wat arastare Hracaa afere Sige 
arg wicamare orecaa fase onotta fica) Bei aeertetaces 
fase SPY ACE THRAGACHA ACT AtETA GF SICH cart few 
Hs Besa Srereny ata we Fara oF acy omaiFca Atfas eFa 1 | 
araai Paya sfaatfe ataa scysaca fafar os atte atta Sf ae | 
aratiwa faces afafors cata earn afatwa Were cata 
weaataa ata face size, wraicea “taq ota face sea afaa, cz 
ASH BH WAH AHACIA AA Aty Wars SI args Alera aAFs aT) 
oF afeatcy aratcry autres fafe arateat resets GSTs MITSeg 
aad sfacs Bra) | Bae fara Haafafes we Deora FHA | 
wae afte « Seta Aerasial afoenas Stercra 
aarafatee afesra onic fafeeotca Varcainy AWA FTAs 1 
Aeraracas a axes cari farw atfacea | 
ALATASs VS AHY BHAI NEG SACHS AE BI FCT ay 
Oo Hera Aerts faafafas faacy AIRS eral Baws | 
>) Byars ANCE 6 AMetaTS SAwsaely AUTH cata 
aware aratfes fafeareara 5a Staal sadrarsa «aatiets 
esq al | 
21 setae ata frais wfaen so fantfs wartfe areata 
faz ay 
© 1 aria wecaty aes astiacs Becafecs vam fafas a 
81 feqrech F cafe arn, Bscafe ars, Becafe ars, aa Aaa, 
oar BSI Seyry cag fannd we siya aie a_G a 
wy faora stacy Becae fanaa sf era wets aea- 
Aferws Wows | 
e) wofra a stat face aca feotay atta sfare atte 
Bwfay wary aetorfas feoraca werafeics meres | 
& | Rates afencra acer ue cata asta facaty Cafes ay 
Bea SrtA al fam atta aate-fafHe fasraaray seq 
afaara coe) faa | 
41 qeRM carats SECS Statcra Baars way wa shag | 
bi AMPA Ae AStea afore atfecaa catcey free Aaa 
a aratfacey faurare catcal Sat afer ay 


Opening lines of a comprehcnsive scheme of socio-political reconstruc- 

tron of Indian society drafted by Rabindranath in 1904 following his 

famous address on Swadesht Samay’ The scheme which envisaget 

the organisation of the forces and resources of the country independent 

of all associations with the bureaucrat administration and Britishers 
was privately circulated 


LT was Rabindranath who had first preached the duty of 
eschcuing all voluntary asvoctations with official activities, and 
of applying oursclues to the organisation of our economic, social 
and educational Itfe, independently of official help and control. 


Thorcu the boycott of British goods, as a protest against 
the partition of Bengal, originated with others, and was adopted 
by the political leaders of the country, m public mecting 
assembled, m the Town Hall of Calcutta, tt was Rabindranath 
who fist propounded an claborate scheme for the practical 
boycott of the administration to the farthest limits that the 
laws of the land allow us to do. 


Tue tdea of the Rakht Celebrations, first maugurated on the 

16th of October, 2905, the day when the partition was formally 

effected, as a standing protest against the official attempt to 

divided the Bengalee race, originated with Rabindranath. 
BIPIN CHANDRA PAL 


in his “Indian Nationalism : 
Its Principles and Personalities” 





acknowledging the world’s debt to an- 
cient India when he spoke of her as 
“the source’ of Europe’s languages 
and religions, whose people repre- 
sented ‘‘the type of the ancient Ger- 
man in the Jat and the type of the 
ancient Greek in the Brahmin’’. Karl 
Marx promised the ‘regeneration’ of 
that country whose ‘‘gentle natives” 
were ‘‘even in the most inferior classes, 
plus pins et adroits que les Italiens 
(subtler and cleverer than the Italians) 
who, notwithstanding their langour, have 
astonished the British officers by their 
bravery "’ 


S RABINDRANATH was growing 

into youth there appeared the 
Bangadarshana with Bankim Chandra 
as its guide and philosopher—Bankim 
Chandra who, as Bhagiratha, brought, by 
the strength of his tapasya the flood of 
ideas and sentiments that made for 
strength and beauty in our national 
character This was the imagery that 
Rabindranath himself used in paying a 
tribute of tears to the memory of this 
‘‘morning star’’ of renaissance in Ben- 
gal The estimate has been confirmed 
by history The miracle of awakening 
during the seventies of the last century 
was not, however, confined to Bengal 
alone In Western India, at Poona, 
almost at the same time was started the 
Nibandha-Mala which did in Maharashtra 
what the Bangadarshana did in Bengal 
Vishnu Sastri Chiplunkar was the power 
behind this institution—he who has been 
called ‘‘the father of Nationalism in 
Maharashtra’’ by Narasimha Chintamon 
Kelkar in his biography of Balwant 
Gangadhar Tilak It 1s a curious pheno- 
menon that ‘‘literary men’’ in India 
should have been the first to challenge 
the ruling ideas of politics in India. 
These ideas may be summarised as fol- 
lows Britain had rescued India from 
anarchy, from social atrophy, from in- 
tellectual torpidity. India must accept 
Britain’s tutelage if she hoped to have 
a fuller and more self-respective life; 
her people must put themselves into the 
British Kindergarten out of which they 
would emerge better men, capable of 
ensuring ordered and civilized existence. 
Against this belief the ‘‘literary men” 
raised the first standard of revolt, they 
appeared to be more sensitive to the 
insult of this arrangement than the poli- 
ticians. 


The story related thus far has 
brought us to the years when Rabindra- 
nath was stirring his wings for the 
flight. The Jorasanko house of the 
Tagores has been one of the nurseries 
of the new sense of self-respect, of the 
new spirit of self-assertion in the coun- 
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try. Rabindranath’s elder brothers— 
Dwijendra Nath, Jyotirindra Nath—and 
Raj Narain Basu were the priests of 
this new dispensation. The sensitive 
and retiring youth that Rabindranath was 
at that time quickened under their in- 
fluence into the organ voice of a ‘‘new 
departure’ in the political thought and 
conduct of the country. The first inti- 
mations of this change were given in 
two papers read at meetings of the elite 
of Calcutta. The first paper was read 
in the month of Chaitra of the Bengalee 
year 1290, that is fifty-seven years back 
when Rabindranath was 23 years old, 
the second was read a year and a half 
later. Extracts from these will reveal 
the mind that Rabindranath brought to 
the consideration of the political pro- 
blems of the country. 

“We may appear to be gaining 
as Government granted us one pri- 
vilege after another But who cared 
to enquire after the injury that un- 
known to us occurred? Do we not 
as often cry out—‘‘victory to the 
profession of begging !"’ 

Carry on agitation by all means 
but direct it to your own people; 

. educate yourselves, educate 
your people.”" 

“If you desire to instil into 
your fellow--ountrymen the virtues 
of citizensmp, do one thing. Save 
one Indian at least from the oppres- 
sion of the Englishmen, let him feel 
and understand that the Englishman 
and Fate are not convertible terms, 
let him for once feel the joy 
of victory, let him for once see 
just revenge overtake the oppressor. 
Then will national _ self-respect 
sprout in the heart of the com- 
monalty of the land.” 


“‘The peasant stood or sat gap- 
ing as the lecturer from the town 
was speaking passionate words 
of patriotism and singing national 
songs, then did he yawn, close his 
eyes, and drowse. When he return- 
ed home he told his wife that the 
Babu from Calcutta had sung very 
well the songs of Satya Peer. But 
when this insensitive man caught 
in the immensity of danger found 
while drowning that his fellow- 
country-men were coming forward 
with hands outstretched to save 
him, then will he learn the lesson 
of patriotism that will last as long 
as he lived. When our children 
found that on all sides our country- 
men were eager to help one another, 
then it would not be necessary for 
them to Jearn the meaning of pat- 
fiotism from an English book. .. . 
They would learn from work not 
from words.” 


TAGORE MEMORIAL SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 


Na ac Aeraye oir | 


aves 
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VR a us TN 


AO BE ge HE 
at £84 0 sya! 


-Fascimile of the 


gical ‘Raklu-song’ composed by the Poet imitating 


the ‘Rakhi-bandhan’ ceremony to symbolise the winty of Bengal on 


October 16, 1905,—the dav the ‘partition’ 


of the province was given 


cftect to by Lord Curzon 


Il] 


INCE THEN, from 1883 to the 

present day, in everything that he 
has written, on every occasion that he 
has spoken, Rabindranath has made 
self-reverence, self-knowledge and self- 
control the corner-stones of our national 
regeneration On every string of the 
mind—love, passion, pathos, raillery, 
humour, anger—did this master crafts- 
man strike to break the charm that 
held us captive to the belief that 
national salvation could be secured by 
the lustiness of tongue and voice. It 
was an uphill task, till 1900 it 
appeared to be a cry in the wilderness 
when Providence sent us a genius for 
Governor-General and Viceroy of India. 
Then were heard rumblings of a change 
in the spirit of our dreams which 
showed that the seeds sown by the 
“literary men’’ had fallen on soil that 
had not been as sterile as our politicians 
had believed. Only those who had the 
bliss of responding to the message of 
these “‘literary men’’ could say how life 
had meant different to them because 
these men had lived and worked. Be- 
cause we had looked into the eyes of 
Surendra Nath Banerjea, of Balwant 
Gangadher Tilak, of Rabindranath 


Tagore, of Bipin Chandra Pal, of Upa- 
dhyaya Brahmabandhav, and of Aurobin- 
da Ghosh, had come within the range 
of their spacious eyes, we have been 
different from our immediate ancestors. 
This became possible because ‘‘literary 
men’’ in Bengal, in India, had prepared 
the ground for them, had sown the seed 
that appeared of a sudden to have 
sprouted into a generous harvest of 
noble thoughts, of far-reaching aspira- 
tions, of high audacity, and of reckless 
sacrifice. Of the ‘‘literary men’’ who 
had worked for this miracle of awaken- 
ing Rabindranath had the rare good 
fortune to have played an active part 
in affairs during the opening years of 
this century. From a singer of songs 
he shaped himself into the prophet who 
could utter flaming words to the 
assembly—words that burnt out all that 
was mean and weak within us. It is this 
prophetic fervour that we saw burning 
as we sat, one among many students, in 
the hall of the Metropolitan Institution 
(now the Vidyasagar College) where he 
invoked before our eyes the glory and 
the grandeur and the tenderness of the 
Mother, risen from the heart of Bengal, 
to whose service he had dedicated him- 
self in 1888. In the Parityakta 
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(Forsaken) the poet has spoken of this 
initiation 


‘As IT stood under the canopy of 
heaven, 
disappeared all fear and shame, 
I could feel that in this world 
Even for me there was some work 
So I stood in my country one morn 
and prayed with folded hands 
Accept, O Mother, all my life 
that I consecrate to Thee '"’ 


IV 


E FELT this fervour enveloping 
us in the Minerva Theatre as the 
Puet drew for us the lineaments of the 
Suadestt Samaj that had maintained 
the autonomy of Ind:an social life under 
anv number of foreign rulers We 
were uplifted by this fervour at the 
Town Hall of Calcutta where he read 
his paper Abastha O Bybastha at a 
mcecing orginised by the conductors of 
the New India (Bipin Chandra Pals 
Weckly) Out of this emotionalism and 
ideilism in Bengal sprang up ‘the new 
Nationalism of India * The memory of 
those days abides with many of us 
giving 7 new shape to our thoughts and 
actions a new purpose to lift impart- 
ing i new beauty to the ‘ patient sub- 
missive family-loving, family-clinging”’ 
lite of the villages of Bengal 
Rabindranath was the singer and 
prophet of the new nationalism He 
wis the maker of tts sacraments The 


"Dr Zachirne’s “Remascent India’ 


idea of the Rakhi-Bandhan celebration 
on the 16th of October, 1905, the day 
on which the partition of Bengal was 
sought to be effected, was his There 
was stoppage of all] work, there was 
a-randhan non-cooking, which enlisted 
cur women in the service of the religion 
of patriotism This discipline of self- 
control prepared us for the evening 
ceremony when we met one another in 
our thousands and tens of thousands, 
and tied round one another’s wrist the 
ochre-coloured thread as a symbol of 
brotherhood that would stand guard 
over the honour of our people over 
the interest and honour of the least and 
poorest amongst us 


As law-giver of the new dispensa- 
von he drew up a scheme of self- 
organisation of the forces and resources 
of the country independent of all 
voluntary association with the bureau- 
cratic administration This Swadeshi 
Sama; of ours had enabled our ancestors 
to save the graces and accomplishments 
of our socal hfe from the ‘‘repeated 
floods of new sovereignty which swept 
over the land’’ And the renovation of 
this Swadesh: Samaj has been the 
theme of all that Rabindranath has writ- 
ten and spoken during more than half a 
century The matertal and spiritual 
poverty that afflicted our country was 
principally due to the ‘ absenteeism ’ of 
the natural leaders of Indian society 
lured away from our villages to the 
towns To this seat of disease Rabindra- 
nath has been one of the first to direct 
the peoples attention He has also 
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prescribed the needed medicine, and 
attempted to organise its distribution. 
Blinded by a ‘‘schoo!-taught obsession’’ 
we have not co-operated with this noble 
work The consequences of that failure 
confrunt us to-day 


S A HEALER of these distempers 

the poet has sorrowed with the poor 
and the lowly, the nation that dwelt in 
the cottage He has striven to put into 
the tongues of the dumb, of the pale, 
(f the ignorant masses amongst us the 
language of protest and grim purpose 
For their relief, for their education in 
manhood he has laid out at Santiniketan 
and Sriniketan seed-plots for a healthier, 
simpler and humaner life self-reliant 
but unaggressive, rooted in honest labour 
but disdaiming to exploit the labour of 
others unafraid because knowledge 
illumined the path and wisdom puided 
the journey These seed-plots have 
become patterns of constructive nation- 
alism in India It has taken Indian 
politicians more than a quarter of a 
century to realise the value of Rabindra- 
nath’s work to realise that this Sadhana 
thev must undertake if they meant to 
renew their strength and recover their 
heritage—the heritage of India, described 
by Will Durant, as 


the tolerance and gentleness of a 
mature mind, the quiet content of 
the unacquisitive soul the calm 
of the understanding spirit, and a 
unifying love for all living things ’’ 


RABINDRANATH AND THE SWADESHI] MOVEMENT 


ABINDRANALIVS worship — of 

Motherland didi not) exhaust it 
self an omtere sentimental effustens over 
her natural heautes or her qlertous 
past tas putrctisam Haid a mere virile 
ind constractive aspect | Vnd this ox 
plans why when there surged over 
Bengal om 190s) the waves of) an 
wakemed  self-consciousmess ind oma 
tionilism he was tound mi othe vers 
torefromt cf) Che nittonal movement 
mspiriag oat wath othe soul stirring 
mitional songs staubilving the «moun i 
excitement with his thoughttal dis 
courses ormstinet with the spirit cf 
constructive nmationalisnt clevating the 
movement out oof the rutoof  satdid 
Mmatertilism oad) blnd race hatred by 
the momentum of lias Catholw idcahsm 
When the beantitul Rahhibandhau 
ceremony was nistituted to athrm = the 
units of Bengal inspite of official tiats 
wowas Rabindrinith who pronounecd 
its onantra 


It Surendrinath Bainerjer repre- 
sented the practiwal side and Brpin 
Chandra Pil and \ravinda Ghosh the 
passion ite side Rabindranath Tagore 
mcarmited the idealistic side of the 
new Indian nationalism When m 
course of a few veirs out of the fumes 
of the Scadeskt movement emerged 
the spectre of terrorism, Rabindranath 


"| 


uttere Polis solemn voice cf wirmng 
poimting ont that this new phenomenon 
was uien te the spirit of Indian culture 


mid would letd the countrys te a morass 
from which # woull be dithcult to 
emerge unscihed It was im those 


stummg davs that the masculine prose 
of Rabindrinath’s: pen burst) forth in 
ts splendid virdity ind almost eclipsed 
the Peet himself And To can siv with 
the deepest conviction that the patriotic 
soung man of the present dav ¢ mnot 
do better thin) study the magmificent 
hiscourses of Rabindranath of a quarter 
of a century avo his S cadesh: Samay, 
his Desha naval his Samasya his Path 
O Patheya and other pieces now pub- 
Inhed ain the collections Raya-Praja, 
Scadeshi Samay; and Samuha 1f the 
voung man docs it he will equip bhim- 
selt far more effectively for political 
life than bs idly imbibing the mane 
froth that issues out of the daily press 
to-day 
—“Ir P C RAY 
in Lhe Golden Book of Tagore’ 


as \GORE gave Bengal a great ideal 

to transfer her allegiance to— 
one that soon struck music out of the 
chords so long silent m her race- 
consciousness, and started an upheaval 


of her national spint How that spirit 
grew and gathered mvincible strength 
within the span of a decade was 
demonstrated by the way it re-acted 
to Lord Curzon’s unwitting effort to 
drive the poimt of his sword into it 
How one’s memory rushes back to 
the stupendous lown Hall gathering, 
vibrant and quickening with a new 
hope hungnly dnnking in Tagore's 
singing of Sonar Bangla, and joining 
in the chorus with him! How the 
wonderful songs of freedom flowed 
from his pen one after another to 
intensify the new-found patriotism of 
the Bengal, to nerve him for the 
struggle in which he would be imevit- 
abls involved m seeking and imsurmg 
Ins new freedom! And the speeches 
that he delivered in quick succession 
in the same year appeared to be the 
direct revelation of fas seer’s madness 
Bengal bowed to Tagore And his soul 
seemed to be floating in among Bengal’s 
men and women, like Ins Sonar Tan, 
with beauty in the prow and truth at 
the helm, and its precious load of 
golden corn, his gathered and garnered 
love for the motherland Not an avenue 
of our reawakened life but reaches 
back to Tagore ”’ 


—B C CHATTERJEE 
m ‘The Golden Book of Tagore’ 


CAMEOS 


By 


VANGUARD 


iG was a wet September evening in 

1936. We were driving back home 
after an interview with Tagore, then 
staying in a suburb of Calcutta. My 
companion was an _ Englishman—a 
young professor of literature, who had 
just had his first glimpse of Tagore. 
He was impressed with the Poet's 
personality. But he had so many 
things to ask about him. There was 
still something that he had yet to figure 
out about Tagore. After a pause, he 
asked me how the people, the common 
people, regarded Tagore. 1 replied: 
‘Well, we consider him as our national 
poet. But he is a votary of no narrow 
nationalism: he has condemned in no 
unmistakable terms the system that is 
dominating our country, but he has 
sought refuge in a broad humanism"’. 
“Yes, but,’’ he asked once again, 
“would you call him a People’s Poet, a 
poet who portrays the life, the struggle 
and the aspirations of the common 
man—the toiler in the fleld and the 
factory?’’ I do not remember what 
answer | could mumble out then, but 
it was not something that fully satisfied 
either him or me at the time. As 1 
returned home, the question came back 
over and over again: Is Tagore a 
People’s Poet? 


Il 


WO years tater, the scene shifts. 

This time my friend is an Indian 
in London, who at one time was a 
student at Santiniketan. He had settled 
in England after a struggling academic 
career. We were discussing André Gide 
who had just come back from the 
Soviet Union and had started a tirade 
against that country. It was a shock to 
the progressive circles and was broadcast 
all over the world by the reactionary 
press. What a depressing feeling it 
was to find the great French writer in 
the camp of the enemies of the 
U. S. S. R.! Little by little our dis- 
cussion veered round to the favourite 
topics as to whether it was possible for 
the intellectuals to be above the battle 
and retreat into the Ivory Tower like 
the Eyeless in Gaza: while the world 


- 


It 


was being enveloped in a desperate 
struggle of power-politics. and culture 
stifled all around, no body could 
remain neutral without helping the 
cause of reaction. Particularly was It 
true in a dependent country like ours, 
and, J] asked, if our intellectuals were 
alive to their responsibility. Many 
were not, but how was Tagore? Was 
he socially conscious? Did he realise 
the issue at stake? Profit versus the 
People—does he really know on which 
side he should stand? My friend kept 
quiet for a moment, and then, from 
under a huge pile of books, he drew 
out a dusty file of type-written pages. 
It was an English translation of Tagore’s 
Letters from Russia, and he told me 
the story behind it. 


Years back when this youngman was 
absorbed in his research, there came 
to him a copy of Tagore’s Letters from 
Russia. He started translating it and 
he did it at a time when he was nearly 
stranded. But he felt a sense of res- 
ponsibility towards his Gurudeva and 
was anxious that Europe should know 
where Tagore stood in this crisis of 
progress. The impression that the 
West retained about Tagore with ‘‘the 
lotus and the crescent moon’’ was out 
of date. It was time that they should 
know him again as the realist who had 
reacted to the sufferings of exploited 
humanity. With this end in view, he 
translated the book, and Bertrand 
Russell willingly wrote a foreword to 
the proposed English edition. From 
the Poet himself came glad consent and 
everything was arranged but, at the 
eleventh hour, unexpected circumstances 
came in the way, and the book was 
never published. 


As I listened to his reading of the 
manuscript till Midnight I realised 
what an unbelievable loss it was 
that the book never saw the light of 
day, for it might have given Tagore a 
new recognition in the West, more 
impressive and more significant than 
what he had received on the publication 
of Gitanjali. This time he would have 
received more coveted laurels than the 
Nobel Prize, the gratitude of struggling 
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millions from Spain to China. With 
what clear understanding he could deli- 
neate the ruthless working of Imperia- 
lism in his own country and compare 
it with the tremendous material and 
moral progress in the Soviet Union. 
Here was Tagore as something more 
than a poet and philosopher. Though 
not one of them, he had felt with his 
own heart the misery and starvation of 
the common people, and he had the 
courage to admit the great social 
advance made under a system which 
destroys the propertied class to which 
he himself belongs. Here was the 
great humanist who would never hesi- 
tate to condemn exploitation to welcome 
a better order of things. 


Wl 


UMMER- 1939. = An_ international 

students’ delegation was visiting a 
concentration camp of the Spanish 
refugees in the south of France. It 
was a small party but comprised many 
nationalities from the Chinese and the 
Indian to the Yugoslav and the 
American. The visit was intended to 
demonstrate the youth’s common front 
against Fascism and Imperialism, and 
for the purpose of conveying the greet- 
ings of the world students to the youth 
of Spain as the vanguard of the People’s 
struggle against Fascism. The camp 
was situated right at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, near the frontier, and had a 
population of 18,000,—mostly from the 
Army of the Ebro, which included men 
from all walks of life—writers, artists, 
doctors, workers, peasants, clerks and 
shopkeepers,—men from all parts of 
Spain and beyond,—-men of the famous 
International Brigade who came and 
fought shoulder to shoulder with the 
Spanish people because they realised 
that the front of Peace, Freedom and 
Democracy was indivisible and could 
be defended against not by rival 
imperialisms, but by toiling millions 
out to build a new world. 


The French commandant did not 
allow us to enter the camp which was 
under military control and was surroun- 
ded by barbed wire for miles around. 
He was polite but would not let us go 
in, lest the French Government should 
be exposed by the appalling treatment 
that had been meted out to the sons 
of the sister democracy of Spain. 
Daladier and Bonnet, the Chamberlains 
of France, who with their gang, had 
abetted the Fascist attack on Spain, 
were now, by imprisoning these valiant 
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fighters, acting as the gaol-warders of 
Hitler and Mussolini The alternative 
that was offered to these brave soldiers 
of democracy was either work in the 
labuur-gangs in France or a passage 
back to Spain to face Franco’s firing 
squards 


We were allowed to interview about 
20 people called out of the camp 
There were Brazilians, Poles and 
Chinese in the International Brigade 
Of the Spaniards, most of them in that 
particular camp wefe students from 
Colleges and Universities One of 
them had been working in the Uni- 
versity of Madrd on a thesis on litera- 
ture for his doctorate, before the Fascist 
rising in 1936 We talked tv each other 
in broken French, and he asked me a 
number of questions about India He 
had heard a lot about Gandhi, Tagore 
and Nehru Of these he ruled out 
the first, for, as he said, ‘‘Gandm 
wanted to put the hands on the clock 
back, while we are out to create a new 
and better world’ But Tagore and 
Nehru, he continued, were different 
though they might be under the personal] 
spell of Gandhi He had read the works 
ot Tagore in French, and had listened 
ta purtions of Nehru’s Autobiography 
read out by his comrades at the front 
He wanted to know what Tagore s atti- 
tude was towards Fascism Fortunately 
| had then just read the Poet’s reply to 
Noguchi, and I told him about that 
He was happy and remarked ‘ He 
might not be coming from the ranks 
of the people, but he is sensitive and 
he ts honest He 1s on the side ot 
progress and justice *' 


And he added after a pause ‘You 
know Fascism can never be effectively 
fought by imperialist governments 

that is why to-day we are in prison in 
the so-called democracy of France 
These governments might one day stand 
up against Hitler and Mussolini when 
their own interests will be touched, but 
Fascism will never die so long as 
Imperialism survives, and it 1s for the 
common people to mse and smash up 
the present system of exploitation = In 
that struggle the intellectuals will be 
called upon to make their choice Many 
would be frightened and go over to the 
side of the bosses But the better type, 
men like Malraux, Fox, Cornford and 
Lorca who fought along with the 
peasants and the workers—and men 
like Tagore and Rolland, Toller and 
Sinclair, who have sent their greetings 
from a distance,—these will all be 
on our side Many of them might not 
take part in the actual fighting, many 
might abhor the violence that will 
show itself in the process, but they 
wil! at least be honest when, moved 
by the agonies of suffering humanity 


sa] 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


A snou-capped volcano in undulating plain 


Lifts up its proud head - near tts foot 


Cluster the vine and the soft streams flow 


# Men come and go and build their homes 


And pass their days 1n homely joys and fears 


The mountain keeps them company, sends to them 


Its love in flowing streams and gentle rain 


And yet the mountatwn lites alone 


In distant splendour 


Lightnings flash, 


The thunder shoots up tongues of flamu— 


Tries to reach the snow; hetghts wn vam 


The fire of fourscore summers in vour heart, 


| ourscore winters’ wisdom on your crest 


Shine wn forms of beauty in deathless verse 


Barealls , 
7-5-41 


to-day, they will welcome the birth 
of the new world of peace, freedom and 
happiness By themselves they will 
not be able to build such a world bu’ 
they will welcome its construction 
when the toiling man will be en- 
throned They are no doubt indi- 
vidualistp and their reactions will 
be entirely emotional Yet they will 
be our valuable allies in the struggle 
Would you regard Tagore as one of 
them?’’ | did not have to hesitate to 
give him the proud answer ‘ Yes, we 
regard him so’’ and was reminded of 
the foggy mght in London when he had 
read the translation of the Letters from 
Russi and of the monsoon evening in 
Calcutta when the Enghshman had ask- 
ed me, ‘‘Would you call him a People’s 
Poet ?”" 


IV 


HINGS have moved since then and 
moved rapidlv 1 do not know what 

has happened to the young Spanish stu- 
dent Perhaps he went back to the Spain 
that is Franco’s prison, or fell into the 
hands of the Gestapo after the betrayal 
of France, or if he is one of the few 


HuMisunN KABIR 


lucky ones, has escaped to some other 
part of the world, ever ready to carry 
on the real People’s struggle against 
Fascism But Tagore has not belied our 
hopes, he has reacted magnificently to 
the sufferings of toiling humanity trying 
to sever the bonds that bind them 
Even in this evening of his hfe, he has 
Shown the alertness of youth in tearing 
off the mash from the face of Fascism 
and Imperialism alike As I read and 
re-read his New Year's Message, 
* CRISIS IN CIVILISATION’’, there came 
back to my mind the face of the young 
comrade from Spain behind the barbed 
wire in the concentration camp, and I 
femembered the ringing words of 
Rolland, written on May Day 1934 on 
the advent of German Fascism ‘The 
decisive conflict has begun It 1s no 
longer permissible to keep aloof 

Appeal to life against death, against that 
which kills, against these ravages of 
humanity the forces of money, drunk 
with gold, the Imperialisms drunk with 
power, the dictatorships of the great 
companies, and the various forms of 
Fascism, drunk with blood Working 
man, here are our hands. We are 
yours Let us umte Let us close up 
our ranks Humanity 1s in danger'”’ 


Three Tributes 


ALL-EMBRACING COSMOPOLITANISM 


WoO sons of Mother India, more 

than any others, have raised her 
dignity and status im the eyes of the 
world, Rabindranath Tagore and 
Mahatma Gandhi The British con- 
nexion mav have brought ratlwavs and 
telegraphs to this ancient land but the 
impression left abroad was that India 
was a land of cobras and semi-sayages 
and hot as Turkish Bath Those who 
affected a higher pose inquired about 
faltys and talked of the mango tree or 
rope tricks Jagadish Bose, Prafulla 
Ray and Raman attained fame in the 
himited sphere of science but Tagore 
the Poet and Gandhi the Mystic 
carried India forward at one bound and 
placed her along with others in the 
vanguard of world culture and civiliza- 
tion 


N ANY better qualified than myself 
will speak of the contributions 
lagore has made to art and literature 
lhere 1s, however, an aspect of his 
philosophy of hfe which has not re- 


cenved that attention from his country- 
men which it deserves in the present 
days of our miserv and political degra- 
dation \ child of the East and the 
West, Tagore 15, 1n my view, pre- 
eminentl, imdebted to Kabir for his 
special and peculiar ideology Genera- 
tions vet unborn will go on discussing 
whether Kabir was a Hindu or a Mus- 
hm or an offspring and an outcome of 
the contact of Islam with Hinduism 
Howscever Ins poetic love may have 
been influenced by the Hindu Bard of 
Maghar Kabir made of Tagore the 
man who set the whole of Asia think- 
ing Was it worth-while worshipping 
the demon of Nationalism as created by 
the warring peoples of the West, whose 
lovalty to the teachings of the Asian 
Prince of Peace had become an ex- 
ploded myth? Brotherhood of man 
and an altogether humanitarian inter- 
national outlook, the pillars on which 
the structure of Mushm Society has 
been reared, must have been inspired 
by Kabir, or 
study of the 


into Tagore vicariously 


directly by his own 


RABINDRANATH AND INDIAN 


HAT Goethe was to Germany, 

what Wordsworth was to Eng 
land, what Walt Whitman was to 
America, that Tagore is to India 


The whole of India has united im 
the grateful appreciation of the supreme 
contribution which Rabindranath Tagore 
has made in every sphere of India’s 
cultural existence for more than half-a- 
century In particular, Bengal has ex- 
pressed her eternal gratitude for the 
fold services which Tagore has ren- 
dered to the Indian nationi! cause 
Tagore 1s admired not only in hts 
hterars accomplishments but also in 
the hearts of his people He has cap 
tured the :magimation of voung Bengal 
and of .oung India, not simply because 
he 1s the Enlightened One, but be- 
cause Fe has been the finest Interpreter 
of the spimt of India and the spirit 
of ‘sia to the Western World 


He 1s one of the greatest makers of 
New sia and has been instrumental 
im transformmg the Indian cultural 
movement from an Idvl into a Force 
His poems and songs were chanted bv 
the champions and supporters of the 
new Renaissance movement which 


svnchromsed with the Swadesh: move- 
ment mm the beginmng of twentieth 
century The still furnish the joy and 
the smspiration to every worker in the 
national cause Generations yet un- 
born will pomt their fingers to this 
Venerable Secr as the Rishi of modern 
Indta, who had shown the wav to the 
Iinal Beatitude to every Indian who 
suffered and toiled for the emancipa- 
tion of our Motherland 


Tagore preached a new Ideal— 
possibls the grandest conception of 
Truth and Beauty—when the greatest 
minds of the East and the West met 1 
decade bach at the residence of Pro- 
fessor Eimstem Tagore told the great 
Scientist that [ruth ts realised through 
Man Ennstein attempted to argue that 
if there would be no human being, the 
Apollo Belvedere would still be beauti- 
ful Tagore in his immutable poetical 
prose impressed upon the great 
Scientist his twin doctrines of [ruth 
and Beauty in the followmg words — 


“Beanty 1g 1 the ideal of per- 
fect harmony which is in the Uni- 
versal Being, truth the perfect com- 
prehension of the Universal Mind ” 
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Bulbul of Shiraz and other masters of 
Iranian poetrs 


I HAD the privilege of visiting the 

Poet, with Mrs Sarojim: Naidu, in 
1917, when I visited Calcutta as a 
Congress delegate Durimg the course 
of the conversation the Poet told us 
that no man, and espeually an Oriental, 
could write real poetry unless and until 
he had read Hafiz and that he had 
henself begun to learn Persian It 15 
thins wider vision and all-embracing 
cosmopolitanism that has made Tagore 
trinscend the boundaries which circum. 
the mental outlook of the 
ordinary man lagore 1s an Indian to 
the core of his heart and vet he 15 no 
less International He will hve through 
his works for generations to come 
China has benefited out of his teach- 
ings Let us emulate him while he 
lives and let us immortalise him by 
ow efforts to realise his ideals 


—Abdur Rahman Siddiq 


scribe 


NATION®ALISM 


N the present distracted world, when 

the intoxicated Imperialist nations 
are indulging in a blood-bath, Iagore 
has preached a ew Religion—the 
Rehgion of Man—which was his thesis 
for a series of fine discourses he 
addressed to the Western World What 
16 ‘lagore’s Religion? It transcends 
the J:mutations of Countrv and Com- 
munity, the frontiers of States and 
Nations, the artificial boundaries cre it- 
ed and imposed by the modern michine 
Crviltvation 
is preaching his Religion not mere], 
as in Idealist, as 2 recluse, but as a 


‘lagore has preached and 


practical Philosopher who has practised 
am dns own life and im hiy own actions 
the principles he has preached  lagore 
has expounded his own Religion in the 
following words — 

My 
ciation of the Super-personal Man 
the Universal human spint, in ms 
own individual bemg”’ 

It 1» the great glory of Tagore that 
like a trne Prophet he warned his 
countrymen not to mistake the convul- 
sions of hysteria as the symptoms of 
power He has preached the grand old 
Indian doctrine that one man should 


religion 15 in the recon 
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net covet another man’s property or 
woilth He had exposed the true 
niture cf the explortation which 15 
carried cnoin the name of India’s sal 
vation He has ponte] out to the 
British people that their policy would 
bring ram not merely to India but also 
te Britun In one of his stirring 
addresses Tigore has exclaimed—‘By 
rothing India of her strength her 
masters have imvited disaster on them 


selves” 


I’ has heen the pride of Bengal that 
our greatest Poet had been the fore 


m st Musiciin ind Simger as alse 1 


constructive National Worker The 
musical words of Tagore not merely 
gave us verses of enchanting beauty 
but ike sounded a clarion call to the 
weak im spirit who suffered from a 
sense of defeatism In his great song 
[igore mvoked the Dispenser of Indta’s 
Destiny in the following words — 


Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny, 
uiclory Victory, Victory to thee 


Fiernal Chanoteer thou drivest 
man’s history 


Along the road rugged with 
rises and falls of Nations 


imudst all tribulations and terror 
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Thy trumpet sounds to hearten 
those that despair and droop 


And guide all people in their 
paths of peril and pilgrimage, 


Thou Dispenser of Indta’s destny, 


Victory Victory, Victory 
to thee” 


Tagore’s trumpet was sounded, and 
that will for ever hearten those in 
India who despair and droop ‘The 
Victory of Tagore will be the Victorv 
of India and would mean the triumph 
of Spirit im the truest sense of the 
term 


—N C Chatterjee 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF OUR CULTURE 


YF earliest dav of mv life that I 
can remember there came float 
Ing 1 song into inv ears which pene- 
trated deep into my soul and has held 


meom thrall ever since It wis 4 
strange simple song a song that the 
voung Bengali cowherd — breathed 


throngh his frail bamboo flageolet — 
a song that hid the fragrance of 
Bengil’s paddy fields ind ram swept 
mangot groves the coolness of her 
moon-hlanched nights anl the — soft 
melody of har noble Ganges! Yes that 
phintom-song was Rabindranath 
Tagore’st To milhons of Bengali 
hearts that song came floating hhe 
wise Its yous ind lamentations its 
philosophy and wisdom its passion and 
pithos its messige and call hid the 
same abiding influence on the hives of 
every one of us om cvery walk of life 
We cannot weep without humming a 
note of at, we cannot love without 
chanting a line from it, we cannot 
pride without giving 1 thought to tt 
we feel no inspiration without its vibra 
tions im our bosom t 


wlfe sve te aq oz 


ABINDRANATH 1s a seer and a 

sige horn to rule the hearts of 
men and lead them from darkness to 
light from ignorance to knowledge 
In 1 world of ever-changing tastes 
evertumbling values and ever-fleeting 
forms the :mtellectua! truth and moral 
beauty of Tagore’s poetry remain 
bright and untarnished the very 
quintessence of our culture and c1vih- 
sation ! 
tppeal 


His message has universal 
his fame 1s international And 
vet there 1s an undercurrent of all that 
is typically Bengali in his themes 
What my youth and the vouth of the 
rest of my countrymen owe to Tagore’s 
poetry 15 impossible to describe Think 
what the shies would look without the 
stirs or the garden without the 
It would all have been bleak 
ind arid without this comforting oasis 
It 1 m the Poet’s wonderful writings 
that we come into touch with the more 
perminent values of life, such as 
Death Tove and all that which whe- 
ther of Nature or of Art, breathes the 
sublime essence of Truth and Human- 


flowers ! 


Ges BCE NA CT CHIH FSA Se 


Curaitwa wa | 


ity The supreme and infallible test 
of our love and devotion for Tagore 
les in the fact that we delight to 
imitate his handwriting, we freely steal 
from his works, we try eagerly to 
borrow his manner and speech —in fact, 
we have an uncontrollable urge to feel, 
suffer laugh weep love and hate with 
this unique and super-sensitive soul, 
for most assuredly do these form the 
synthesis of Bengal: life and culture 


T 1s the eighty-first birthday of such 

a beloved personality that we are 
celebrating todav Mullons of prayers 
will mingle with millions of jovous 
tear-drops at the thought that he 1s still 
wong us that we live in the age of 
Rabindranith ‘Tagore and that we 
belong to his race! 


Rabindranath shall not die for the 
monument of his glory 1s 
more lasting far 
‘Than bronze and loftier than 


the royal site 
Of pyramids 


—B N Ray Chowdhury 


wlaia srysta corte are fara 
wfas ee weerz 


QIEMIMNCA SA, SAAQSTA Fz, 


wifeara aacga wiry afeatwa 


otetcn frets Sta sem 


m4 wECR, 


wife ace ae af cay 


—zatexate 
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It was a sceptical world that ten years ago 
first welcomed the advent of the Calcutta Municipal 
Gazette with more curiosity than enthusiasm. People 
were not wanting who even looked upon it as nothing 
more than a clever piece of political propaganda 
by @ popular leader. But time has amply vindicated 
Chittaranjan's great idea and his practical wisdom 
in entrusting Srijut Amal Home with complete control 
of the new enterprise. For, by common consent, the 

“Gazette is today the most practical instrument in 
training of enlightened citizenship in India. It is 
indeed a remarkable achievement for the Editor, and 
all praise to him and his band of faithful - - 
colleagr:s, May they lead it on to greater glory! 
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[In EXCEMORIAM 


We offer to 





the Great Unknown 
9 our 
a 
i sincerest prayer 
\ 
so that 


we may maintain . 


for 
the Nation 


the immortal legacy 
of 
Rabindranath 
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